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PREFACE 

The present edition is substantially the sameiu the first, but a 
few slight alterations have been made in consequence of sugges- 
tions made by reviewers and friends. The authorities which I 
have consulted may be ascertained by the references given in 
the notes. The names of pamphlets in the British Museum 
Library are followed by the letters or numbers signifying the 
press mark. Of the inner life of the House of Commons we 
uifibrtunately know less during the Civil War than during the 
first year and a half of the Long Parliament. D’Ewes, dis- 
satisfied with the course of events, grows much more reticent 
than he had formerly been, and two other diaries, those of 
Whitacre and Yonge, which I have used, I believe, for the 
first time, do not fully supply his place. Whitacre reports no 
speeches, and Yonge does so only occasionally. As Yonge 
wrote chiefiy in symbols— particular marks being employed to 
represent all the commoner words — it requires a certain amount 
of preparation to read him, though, as an explanation of these 
symbols is prefixed to each of his four volumes, there is no real 
difficulty in the matter. 

It is fortunate that since the publication of Warburton’s 
* Memoirs of Rupert and the Cavaliers^* a considerable part of 
the MSS. which he used has been acquired by the Museum 
Library, not merely because there are litters in the collectioli 
of which he made no use, but because he neglected to take the 
trouble to read ciphered letters, even when the materials for 
doing so were to be found at the distance of a few pages. It 
will be seen that a part of a despatch of Digby’s, written on die 
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morning of the second battle of Newbury, yields interesting 
information of which no word appears in Warburton’s tran- 
script, though it must be acknowledged that he did not fail to 
indicate the fact that he had not printed the whole letter. Mr. 
C. H. Firth has also been kind enough to lend me his volumes 
of transcripts of Rupert’s correspondence, containing many 
letters of which the originals cannot at present be found. The 
collection of the books of the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
in the Record Office is too well known to require special re- 
cognition. Unfortunately only two volumes of the letters 
received by the Committee — in many respects the most im- 
portant of the series — ^have been preserved. Even better 
known than these are the Thomason Tracts in the Museum 
Library, that unequalled collection of pamphlets and news- 
papers which makes a residence in or near London absolutely 
essential to any historian of the Civil War ; whilst frequent 
visits to Oxford are rendered necessary by the existence* of 
the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library, in which so much of 
Irish history lies concealed, and of the Tanner and Clarendon 
collections, in the latter of which are to be found increasingly 
as the war draws to a close the materials for setting forth the 
policy of the Royalist party. 

Of the value of newspapers as a subsidiary source of 
Knowledge, much of a very divergent character has been said. 
Mercurius Aulicus, the Oxford organ, remains untrustworthy to 
the end. Birkenhead, its writer, composes his attacks on the 
enemy under no sense of responsibility, and with the sole en^ 
of making Puritans and Parliamentarians ridiculdus, though 
even in his work are sometimes included reports or despatches 
of Royalist commanders which add something to our know- 
ledge. The Parliamentary newspapers begin hardly better. 
For some time they inrent freely ; but either on account of the 
character of the readers for whom they catered, or on account 
of the comlt)etition to which they were subjected — fifteen or 
twenty weekly newspapers being published in London for one 
at Oxford— thQr mend their way^before many months are past 
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A reader has, no doubt, to be on his guard against stories of 
Cavalier outrages, especially upon women, which are probably 
•for the most part as iiiaginary as are, I hope, the stories which 
were told in Ireland of both sides as habitually carrying babies 
on the ends of pikes ; but when this sort of thing is set aside 
as a common formula, there remains to the credit of the 
London newspapers an evident wish to ascertain the facts, and 
a constant habit of warning readers not to accept as certain 
news which has just come to hand. 

No one who writes about Montrose’s campaigns will under- 
estimate the value of Napier’s Memorials and Memoirs of 
Montrose. His industry has made it almost impossible to 
discover any facts unnoticed by him. It is only in his descrip- 
tion of battles that one hesitates to follow him, as there are no 
signs of his having visited the localities, and it is certain that 
Wishart and probable that Patrick Gordon, the authors on whom 
h^ mainly relies, did not. Wishart especially is sometimes be 
trayed into palpable error by his topographical ignorance, and 
the knowledge that this is the case has made me doubt 
whether I have arrived at anything like accuracy when I have 
had to build on his evidence, even when I have been able to 
correct it by the use of my own eyes. 

In my inquiries on the spot into the topography of 
Montrose’s six great victories, I have had much valuable local 
assistance, and I feel bound to express my hearty thanks to 
those whose knowledge of the ground proved helpful — to Mr. 
George Bain, the editor of the Nairnshire Telegraphy who con- 
ducted me over the held of Auldearn; to Mr. R. F. O. 
Farquharson, of Hoghton, on whose property is the site of the 
liattle of Alford ; to the Rev. Dr. Milne, of Fyvie, for his eicpla- 
nation of Montrose’s position at Fyvie Castle ; and to Mr. 
A. M. Munro, of the City Chamberlain’s^fficeat Aberdeen, with- 
out whose antiquarian knowledge of the locality in which the 
battle of Aberdeen was fought 1 should have been entirely at 
fault, as the ground is now covered with streets. 

I have also to thank the Earl of Leicester for his kindness 
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in allomng his copy of Rinwdfd^s ATemairt to He at the Britidi 
Museum for some time, thereby enabling me to use them in a 
leisurely fashion. These Memoirs were* compiled by a priest 
from IRinuccini’s papers after his death, and afford a good deal 
of information not to be found in the despatches printed in the 
Nunwtura^ and contains a considerable numberof unpublished 
documents. A description of the MS. is given by Mr. }. T. 
Gilbert in the Ninth Report of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion, Appendix II., page 340. Mr. Gilbert has also printed in 
his History of the Irish Confederation^ and his Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Ireland^ a large amount of hitherto unused 
material. 

Of the papers at Kingston Lacy, which Mr. Bankes was 
good enough to allow me to examine, the most important is the 
book of the Parliamentary Committee for Donet, and some 
letters from Digby to Jermyn, which are shown bv die marks 
on them to have belonged originally to the papers* “laken from 
Digby at Sherbum, most of which are in the Record Office. 

No writer of the history of the Civil War can avoid the 
difficult task of forming a judgment on the character and aims 
of Cromwell. If this is to be done with even an approximation 
to success, it is absolutely necessary to take Carlyle’s monu- 
mental work as a starting point. Every satisfactory effort to 
understand the character of a roan must be based on his own 
spoken and written words, though it is always possible to throw 
in further light and shade from other sources. 

To one seeking further knowledge two lines of inquiry pre-c 
sent themselves — first, the examination of new evidence, and 
secondly the critical sifting of evidence which has long been 
before the world. With respect to the material falling under 
the first head, pre-eminent importance belongs to The Clarke 
Papers^ of which the fii;pt volume has recently been edited by my 
friend, Mr. C. H. Firth, for the Camden Society. Mr. Firth has 
obligingly lent me the copies which he had made for a second 
volume, which will probably appear at no distant date. These 
ct^ies have been quoted by me as Clarke MSE, to distinguish 
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them from the printed volume. A third set of papers, bound in 
a folk) volume, contain notes of the trials of Hamilton, Capel« 
and ‘others involved^in the second civil war, and have been 
quoted by me as ClarJu Trials. I desue to express my obliga- 
tions to the authorities of Worcester College, in whose posses- 
sion the originals are, for permission to make use of this latter 
MS., which is still uncopied. Unfortunately, the reports of the 
trials were so badly taken as to be in many places unintelligible^ 
but a good deal of matter of considerable interest may never- 
theless be extracted from them. Taken altogether, these 
Clarke Papers bring strongly out the conservative and hesita- 
ting side of Cromwell’s character, whilst they also bring us, as 
we have never been brought before, into the very heart of that 
army, in the midst of which Cromwell lived and moved, and 
enable us to *trace the movements of political thought which 
afterwards developed themselves in the constitutional experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Firth’s discovery of the Clarke Papers throws every 
other accession of material into the shade, but valuable infor-* 
mation is to be gained from the despatches of the French 
ambassadors and agents. Many of them have been copied 
from our Record Office. Montreuil’s letters to Mazarin, how- 
ever, are still only to be found in the Archives of the French 
Foreign Office. Another valuable source of information is con- 
tained in copies lately sent from Rome to the Public Record 
Office under the title of * Newsletters,’ and quoted by me as 
the Roman Newsletters. This title, however, fails to convey a 
true idea of their value. The writer was, as appears from 
internal evidence, a Tuscan priest residing in England, who^ in 
the summer of 1647 was employed by Bellihvre to convey mes- 
sages between him and the army l^ers, and who therefore 
speaks, especially during the time of ]}is employment, with an 
authority not usually enjoyed by a writer of newsletters. 

In the second place arises the necessity ofgcritidsing the 
often-quoted pam^lets written at the time by Ctomwell^s 
enemies^ which |»esent a consensus of opinion to thelast degree 
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unfavourable to his uprightness of character. Subjecting these 
writings to the first rule of criticism, a large number of them 
may be peremptorily set aside, either as ro Arely containing vague 
charges, or as produced by men who had no means whatever 
of knowing the truth. It would be sheer partisanship to treat 
in the same way the accusations brought by men of trans- 
parent honesty such as Lilburne and Wildman, both of whom 
had considerable means of becoming acquainted with the 
external facts of Cromwell’s life. Yet these accusations staud 
in such startling contrast with all that we know of Cromwell 
from his own written and spoken words that, at the first blush, 
a conscientious inquirer is fairly puzzled. 

Here, however, as in so many other knotty matters, the 
thread leading out of the maze is to be found by a strict 
adherence to chronology. It was with no little surprise that I 
found one charge after another melt away as I was able to fix 
a date to the words or actions which had given rist^to hostile 
j comments. Thus tested, the Cromwell of Lilburne and Wild- 
man shows himself the same man as the Cromwell of the letters 
and the Clarke Papers — no divinely inspired hero, indeed, or 
faultless monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving, 
according to his lights, to lead his countrymen into the paths 
of peace and godliness. The investigation which I have thus 
conducted is the more conclusive because, whilst it shows that 
Cromwell was not a hypocrite, it also shows that it was the 
most natural thing in the world that other men should think him 
to be one. 

An eighteenth century copy of a lost account of the siege 
of Colchester, which is quoted as * Mr. Round’s MS.,’ was lent 
me by Mr. James Round, whose cousin, Mr. J. H. Round 
kindly accompanied me in my investigation of the sites con- 
nected with the siege, a^d placed at my disposal his store of 
local knowledge. As far as the social history of the period is 
concerned,. I have been allowed by Sir Harry Verney to make 
use of the vast collection of prii^te letters preserved at Claydon 
House. I have attempted in deeding with them to confine 
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myself for the most part to such as throw light directly or 
indirectly on public affairs. Those of my readers who wish to 
continue their acquaintance with Sir Ralph Vemey and his 
family have an opportunity of doing so in Lady Vemey’s Mmoin 
of the Verney Family during the Civil War. 

Since the Hamilton Papers were published by me for the 
Camden Society I have been able again to examine, by the 
permission of Sir W. Fraser, K.C.B., who at that time had this 
valuable collection in his charge, the letters written in the early 
part of 1648 by agents of the Hamilton party. Several of these 
letters are in undeciphered cipher, and were consequently 
omitted in my volume, and they also find no place in Sir W. 
Fraser's report to the Historical Commission. On my second 
visit, however, I found that the ciphers used could be inter- 
preted with the help of deciphers interlined in other letters, and 
I was therefore enabled without much difficulty to make out 
'almost every one of them. They are here quoted as Hamilton 
Papers^ Addenda, and they will, I hope, be printed in the nejJ 
volume of the Camden Society’s Miscellany, 

1 ought to say a few words about the maps inserted in these 
volumes. Of the coloured maps, those which give the relative 
positions of the two English parties at certain dates have been 
constructed with the help of contemporary newspapers and 
letters. There must always, however, have been a certain 
number of private houses holding out for the King or for the 
Parliament which have escaped my researches, some of which 
indeed could hardly have been included in a map on so small 
a scale. The map of Ireland, as far as Ulster and Connaught 
are concerned, has been constructed in the same way, and is 
liable to the same drawbacks. The line separating the two 
parties in Leinster and Munster is distinctly marked in the text 
of the Treaty of Cessation, though qyen there fortified posts in 
possession of either party at the date of the treaty were to re- 
main in the hands of those who held them. As to the other 
two provinces, the treaty merely states that each party shall 
hold its own. Consequej^tly, unless where a post ispf sufficient 
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importance to be named in some contemporary letter, it would 
not come under my notice. The divisions the dan territories 
in the map of the Highlands of Scotland are copied from those 
in the map in General Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlands^ but 
the colouring showing the side taken by each clan is taken from 
the statements of contemporary writers, though in one or two 
cases I have had considerable doubt about its accuracy. 

Of the smaller maps, those of battle-fields have given me 
considerable difficulty. There are in existence modem maps 
of the principal battles in which the numbers and position of 
the combatants are laid down with great minuteness. It has 
frequently happened that I have been unable to satisfy myself 
as to the accuracy of these details, and I have preferred to 
allow my maps to be less full than to fill up the gaps in my 
knowledge by conjecture. 

The two maps of the battles of Newbury are founded on 
A Map of the County of Berks ... by the late J. !kocque, 
}n eighteen sheets, published in 1762, and therefore having 
spaces open which are now enclosed. To Mr. A. M. Munro 
I owe an indication of Milne’s plan of Aberdeen, published 
from a survey taken in 1789, and therefore, before modern 
buildings had sprang up, on which my plan of the battle is 
founded. The map of the siege of Bristol is taken, with some 
slight omissions, with the permission of the Rev. W. Hunt, from 
his work on Bristol in the series of ‘ Historic Towns.’ 

I wish it were possible for me to give adequate expression 
to my sense of the obligation under which I am to Mr. Firth. 
He has generously allowed me to draw on his vast stores of 
knowledge concerning the men and things of this period, and 
has been always ready to discuss with me every point of im- 
portance as it arose, often very considerably modifying the 
opinion at which 1 had oiiginally arrived. 
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THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


CHAPTER L 

CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 

The Civil War, the outbreak of which was announced by the 
floating of Charles’s standard on the hill at Nottingham, was 
rendered inevitable by the inadequacy of the intel- 
methods of the day to effect a reconciliation 
War between opposing moral and social forces which de- 
rived their strength from the past development of the nation. 
The personal characters of the leaders might do much to 
shorten or prolong the time of open warfare, but no permanent 
restoration of harmony would be possible till some compromise, 
which would give security alike to the disciples of Hooker and 
to the disciples of Calvin, had been not only thought out by 
the few, but generally accepted by the many. 

\On both sides the religious difficulty was complicated by a 
jpoUtical difficulty ; and, amongst the King’s followers at all 
Tfii wAr events, it was from those who were least under the 
influence of religious motives that the loudest cry for 
ham. war was heard. Men who had served in armies 
abr<»d, and who were familiar with the licence of camps ; 
Cavaliers who had stood by Charles on the day of baffled hopes 
^ed he Had swooped down in vain upon the five members at 
Westminster combined in that cry wi^ many a gentleman oi 
high temper and generous instinct who might be indiflerent 
to the chaAiCter of the tbed<^ which was inculcated from the 
VOL. L a 
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pulpit^ but whose moral irregularities gave" him good reason to 
dread the stem pressure of Puritan austerity. ‘ 

Such men soon discovered a leaded in Charles’s nephew, 
Rupert, who, with the tme instinct of a soldier, had come, 
Prince bringing his younger brother, Maurice, with him, to 

Rupert. place his sword at his uncle’s disposal almost at the 

moment when his elder brother, the Elector Palatine, was 
slinking away from England to avoid the necessity of making a 
choice between two parties, either of which might one day be 
useful to him in supporting his pretensions in Germany. Of 
Rupert, it was truly said that he was first and last a soldier.^ 
Coming at the age of twenty*three to that England which he 
had only seen as a visitor, it was not likely that he would 
interest himself in the deeper side of the controversy in which 
he lightly engaged. It was enough for him that he had rebels 
to contend against Unfortunately for the cause to which he 
attached himself, he came from a land in which the soldier 
was everything and the civilian nothing. He despis^courtiers 
and politicians as heartily as he despised rebels. If he wisely 
regarded as unintelligible the scruples of those who thought it 
possible to make war in a legal and constitutional way, he also, 
with less wisdom, set his face against those who thought it 
possible to bring the war to an end otherwise than by complete 
victory. 

If Rupert had been as fit to meet all the exigencies of war 
as he was to lead a charge of cavalry, it would have gone hard 
with the King’s enemies. As it was, he knew how to inspire 
his followers with his own dashing energy and untiring courage ; 
but though he was as capable of planning a campaign as h*e 
was of conducting a charge, he was apt to lose his head in the 
heat of battle ; and to despise his enemies too much to take 
into account the full strength of their resistance. Charles at 

* At Kidderminster, Co take an instance from a lower grade, Baxter 
fennd himself and his friends reviled by * every drunken sot ; * but * when 
,the wars began, almost all these drunkards went into the King's army, 
and were quickly killed, so that scarce a man of them came home agnin.* 
Heiiquia Baxteriana. 42. 

* Warwick, Almoirs^ aay* 
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once appointed him General of the Hone. From otievpoint 
of view no better selection could be made. There was no fear 
Ru^ theV^ cavalry would turn their backs upon 

Jjjsnjjji the enemy as, three years before, they had turned their 
backs^ under Holland’s command, upon the Scots at 
Kelsa From another point of view the appointment was dis- 
astrousw Rupert demanded and obtained the privilege of taking 
Ltndwy ®*'ders from the King alone.' The Earl of Lindsey, 
Com^derw devoted to the RoyaHat cause, and trained in the 

‘ ' severe school of the Dutch wars, had been named 
Commander-in-chief, but was now informed that the cavalry 
was not within his sphere of action. By this strange arrange* 
Conditiom ment, Charles repeated in the field the mistaken 
hJ hou'ItiSl* of his Cabinet. He wished to be himself 

commaiui. supreme in war as he had wished to be supreme in 
government, and, as Strafibrd and Laud had found to their 
cost, his only notion of the way in which supremacy was to be 
secured was never to give his entire confidence to any single 
person. 

In his joyous and abounding self-confidence, and in his 
contemptuous hatred of rebels, Rupert found himself in accord 
The Cav^ ® feeling which prevailed even among the more 

licrh at sober Royalists^ That rebellion was an unpardonable 

Noiungham. ^ maxim which had been inculcated upon 

three generations of Englishmen. It had grown up at a time 
when almost blind obedience to the sovereign had alone gua- 
ranteed the nation — first against feudal anarchy at home, and 
aiterwards against spiritual and military aggression from abroad. 
Such an opinion was certain to retain its hold upon English- 
men long after the cause which had brought k into existence 
had passed away ; and there were not a Uyt round Charles at 
Nottingham in whose minds the political creed which they had 
received from their fathers had rekindled by the adverse 
gusts of Puritanism. 

Of the strength of this purely Royalist feeling over coarser 
natures, something may be gathered from its hold upon men 
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irilo ^|pMl nothing in common with gay riders like Rupen or 
with debauchees like Goring. Sir Edmund Vemey, to whom 
SfeBdnuind entrusted the due of the standard, had 

Vaivqr. been in Charles’s service from his boyhood, and had 
held the office of Knight Marshal for many years. A pure- 
minded and thoroughly religious man, his dislike of the 
Laudian practices had led both him and his eldest son. Sir 
Ralph, to vote steadily as members of the House of Commons 
in opposition to Charles’s wishes.^ Yet he could not endure 
to desert his master in his hour of perik Finding his way to 
York, he explained to Hyde the motives by which he had t^en 
influenced. “ You,” he said, ** have satisfaction in your con- 
science that you are in the right that the King ought not to 
grant what is required of him, . . . but, for my part, I do not 
like the quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would 
yield and consent to what they desire, so that my conscience 
is only concerned in honour and in gratitude to^ follow my 
master. I have eaten his bread, and served him near thirty 
years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him ; and 
choose rather to lose my life — ^which 1 am sure to do— to pre- 
serve and defend those things which are against my conscience 
to preserve and defend : for 1 will deal freely with you — I have 
no reverence for bishops, for whom this quarrel subsists.” * 

' This appears from an allusion in a letter from Henry Vemey, one of 
Sir Edmund’s younger sons, who was at this time in die Diltch army. 
Henry was told that he could not expect promotion because Wycomte 
and Aylesbury were against him. These were the boroughs for which Sir 
Edmund and his eldest son sat. The allusion would have been unintel* 
ligible unless both had voted against the Const. Another son writes thus 
to Sir Ralph, ** The opinion, I see, of the great ones most at the Court is 
that my father and you are all for the Parliament, and not for the King.** 
E. Verney to Sir R. Vemey. Aug. la. Vemey MSS, 

* Clarendon’s Li/et U. 66. That the religions question was at the 
bottom of the quarrel k here plainly asserted. D'Ewes more diflnsely 
•ays the same thing when ne writes thus i — *' Above all, his Majesty’s infeli- 
city was that he had too vehemently and obstinately stuck to the wicked 
prates and other like looser and corrupter sort o[ the deigy of this 
kingdom, who doubtless had a design, by the assistanoe of the Jesuits and 
the Papi^ here at home and in Ibreign parts, to have eatirpated ell the 
power and purity of ieU|^ and to Rave ovcrwhdiDcd vs in ignonnee. 
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Lest penonal im the tie which bound Edmnnd Yeraeyt 
m'.youngtf son of th^ Knight Mathhal, to the Royal cause. 
High-minded and chivalrous, as few of his com- 
panions were, he submitted his Hfe to the stem 
duties imposed upon him by a religion firmly held 
and, in its essence, hardly distinguishable from Puritanism. Yet 
his warmth of character, combined with his military training—^ 
he had served first under the Dutch, and afterwards in the ill* 
fated Northern Army — fixed him on the side of Charles. 
Hii letter to “Brother,” he wrote to Sir Ralph, who remained 
hu brother, constant to the Parliamentary causes “what I feared 
is proved too true, which is your being against the King. 
Give me leave to tell you, in mine opinion ’tis most unhand- 
somely done, and it grieves my heart to think that my father 
already, and I, who so dearly love and esteem you, should be 
bound in consequence — because in duty to our King — to be 
your enemy. I hear it is a great grief to my lather.^ 1 beseech 
you consider that Majesty is sacred. God saith, ‘Touch not 
mine anointed.* It troubled David that he cut but off the lap 
of Saul’s garment I believe ye will all say ye intend not to 
hurt the King, but can any of ye warrant any one shot to say 
it shall not endanger his very person ? 1 am so much troubled 
to think of your being of the side you are, that I can write no 
more ; only 1 shall pray for peace with all my heart ; but if 
lapentiticm, and idolatry, which wai doubtleia the main canoe that put 
the two Homes, with the help of the City of London and other ports of 
the kingdom, to enter upon this great, high, and dangerom design, that 
•o thqr might the more easily compass and bring about a fuU and perfect 
leformation in the Church, which they evidently foresaw that it could not 
possibly be otherwise effected.** D’Ewess Diary, EarL MSS. 163, foU 
3a4b. The Memoirs ef a CavaHer cannot be quoted os genuine contem- 
porary evidence, but they proceed from a shrewd writer in the next gene- 
ration who hod accem to tnditkmal information, and his account of the 
matter coireqionds with that of D*Ewes and Ve^ey. *' My old comrades,*’ 
the fictitiom cavalier is supposed to write, ** were some with ns, some 
against os, m their opinions happened to differ in religion.** Many cf the 
contemporary pamphlets take a similar view ef the situation. 

* These is a touch of human nature in this. The frtber is displeased 
with his eldest son for doing precisely what he had only leliaiDed from 
doing hreanas of Ilia own penomiMiligatfana to Chaika. 
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God grant not that, yet that He will be pleased to turn your 
heart that you may so express your d)fty to your King that 
your father may still have cause to rejoice in you.” ‘ There 
was but little worldly wisdom in this letter, and it cost the 
writer a brother’s affe^ion, till common misfortune brought 
together again the heaA which had been rudely severed ; but 
its warmth and impetuosity renders it the more instructive to 
those whose duty it is to trace the causes which gave to Charles 
some of the most faithful of his supporters. Not the Puritans 
alone found in the writings of the Old Testament, composed 
under Eastern skies, an infollible guide amidst the political 
controversies of the W^tern world, especially when the language 
of those writings favoured conduct of which the reader 
happened to approve. 

With all the fervour of an honest heart, young Edmund 
Verney might pray for peace, but there was nothing in his con- 
ception of the situation which was likely to Jiastei\ it. 
nteRoyS* More was to be expected from the little group which 
gathered round Falkland, and which included 
Spencer, Southampton, and Carnarvon. It is true that such 
men as these had not much more reverence for bishops than 
the Knight Marshal had, but dread of a Puritan domination 
was common tt> them all. They did not, indeed, wage war 
against it in the spirit of a convocation of divines. What they 
disliked was the mental narrowness of its teachers. Theirs 
was the rebellion of the modem world, with its intellectual 
inquisitiveness and its distrust of authoritative assertion, against 
the strict formulas of the Calvinistic creed, and the rigid in- 
sistence of its holders upon the due payment of the anise and 
cummin of human duty. Their political ideas grew out of their 
intellectual principles. Something, too, was due to their dread 
of social changes. A great landowner, accustomed to an assured 
position in the world,, would be hardly likely to welcome the 
claim of artisans and tradesmen to be heard on the questions 
of the day. He naturally leant to the maintenance of authority, 
though he wished to see authority tempered and restraint 

} £. Vem^ to Sir R. Vcraqr* M* Fentify MSSi 
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by the opinion of the upper classes assembled in Parliament 
Yet, .bitterly as these^men were opposed to the rule of the 
Calvinist preacher, they were no less bitterly opposed to the 
rule of the soldier. Their intellectual position comb'ned with 
their social position to bring them into sharp antagonism with 
the military party, and they did their fkmost to urge Charles 
to reopen the negotiations with his parliament, against which 
he seemed to have firmly closed the door. 

If Falkland and his friends had but little influence upon 
the immediate course of affairs, it was not because their 
^ ^ opinions were moderate. Nothing can be more falla- 

cious than the popular belief that in times of revolu- 
tion violent counsels prevail merely because they are 
violent. In reality they prevail because those who advance 
them have a keen though limited perception of the conditions 
under which they are called upon to act. To be moderate, in 
an^ real sense of the word, requires the highest powers of the 
imagination. He who would reconcile adverse parties must 
possess something more than a love of peace and a contempt 
of extreme doctrines. He must have a clear and sympa- 
thetic perception of that which is best and .noblest on either 
side ; and it was the perception of anything good or noble in 
Puritanism that Falkland and his associatet were entirely 
lacking. 

The gay soldier, the modest country gentleman, the medi- 
tative reasoner, do not complete the tale of Royalism. One 
Edmund figure is still lacking. Edmund Waller remained 
Waller. Westminster, preferring the dishonourable post 

of a spy on Charles’s behalf to active service in the field.* 
Rich, witty, and licentious,* the writer of smooth verses* 
addressed sometimes to the Queen, whose favour he courted 
as assiduously as he afterwards courted that of the Lord 
Protector, or df Charles II., he regarded war and Puritanism 
with equal aversion. If occasionally, for fiuhion’s sake, he 
gave utterance to patriotic sentiments, in his heart he preferred 

' Ciarembm, viL 55. 

* The totimoDy of D'Ewei to WtUer*i immoiality luu bosa printsi 
by Mr. Goae. Rtmm SAsks/trw% 891 
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the Bunny days spent at court to the clash of civil debatet 
There was no high imagination in his trt or in his life, and 
when the war broke out he merely sought to make the best of 
an awkward situation. 

It is easy to pass by a career such as Waller’s with a sneer 
at the folly of poetical dreamers who engage in the hard reali* 
Waller’! political life. For those who wish to pene 

literary trate to the springs of human action it is difficult 
to lind a more instructive personage in the whole 
course of the century in which he lived. It is little that, at the 
Court of Henrietta Maria, he threw himself ardently into the 
literary movement which substituted in poetry the balanced 
fall of that rhymed verse which reached its highest perfection 
in the hands of Pope for the chastened irregularity of the 
Elizabethan poets. What is important is that the causes which 
made him one of the most striking of the literary precursors of 
that style which is usually known as that of the Rdttoratifn, 
made him also a precursor of Restoration morals and pf 
Restoration ]X)litics. 

Something, no doubt, of that great law of reaction by 
Which the courses of humanity are governed is visible in the 
adoption, by one whose own life was so dissolute as to cast off 
all moral restraihts, of a scheme of poetry of which the chief 
characteristic is the subordination of independent thought and 
fancy to the severest artificial laws of style. Yet, even in this 
respect, Waller was floating on a tide which ran with a greater 
sweep than could be accounted for by the peculiarities of his 
individual character. The wild exubemce of the Elizabethan 
literature, wasting itself away in pretty emptinesses and frigid 
conceits, called aloud for writers who would place a curb upon 
its extravagances, if it were only the curb of form. 

Elizabethan moral effort needed the curb as much as its 
poetry, and in men lower aims the form imposed would 
necessarily have but little connection with the 
spiritual realities of life. Not to floaake the ponuil 
of sensual pleasure but to combine it widi social 
politeness became a second nature to Waller and bis like. To 
honour the King, because he exedflsed no minute supervtsien 
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om the conduct of his admirers, became the keynote of dieir 
siinple politics, whils^ peace was an ol^ect of desire^ merely 
because it' made it easier to pursue a career of self-indulgence. 
The pure Royalism of the Restoration already appeared in 
Waller in all its native offensiveness. 

Yet, offensive as it was, it was of a piece with the other 
strivings of the time. Everywhere was to be seen the pursuit 
lu raktioDt liberty, but of a limiting order. The Royal au- 

thority, the Book of Common Prayer, the Laudian 
movements, eeremonies, were dear to many minds as stays to the 
weaknesses of their individual natures. Above all, it was Puri- 
tanism which gave to those whose energies were most self-centred 
the power which always follows upon submission to law. Puri- 
tanism not only formed the strength of the opposition to Charles, 
but the strength of England itself. Parliamentary liberties, and 
. . . even Parliamentary control, were worth contending 
for ; but on these points it would not have been diffi- 
pmmiM. discover some working compromise sufficient, 

If not to satisfy Charles, at least to satisfy his more reasonable 
supporters. On the other hand, the Parliamentary leaders had 
not yet committed themselves to the adoption of the complete 
Presbyterian system, which, with its apparatus of Church 
courts and its rigid orthodoxy, was almost as terrible in the 
eyes of those who looked hopefully to the free play of cultivated 
intelligence as it was to those who merely wished to give the 
rein to their animal passions. Yet even this Presbyterianism 
covered something greater than itself. The laws by which the 
^ progress of human society is governed work not ir- 
•crangth of respective of hunum agency, but by the influence of 
punumim. giifromidiug conditions upon human wills, whereby 
the activity of those wills is roused to react upon the conditions. 
Therefore, it is not enough that the intellect be cultivated, or 
that forms of government or of worship be established to nourish 
the social feelings. Knowledge may Vover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea, order may be secured, and reverence 
may be shown where r ev eren c e is due, but unless the resolute 
will be there to struggle onwards end upwards towards an 
ideal higher stil^ the gift win have bwr b e rt iowe d in vain. 
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Tt 18 the glory of Puritanism that it found its highest work 
in the strengthening of the will. To be^based in the abiding 
presence of the Divine Sufferer, and strengthened in the assur- 
ance of help from the risen Saviour, was the path which led 
the Puritan to victory over the temptations which so easily 
beset him. Then, as ever, it was not in the lap of ease and 
luxury that fortitude and endurance were most readily fostered, 
nor was it by culture and intelligence that the strongest 
natures were hardened. The spiritual and mental struggle 
through which the Puritan entered on his career of Divine 
service was more likely to be real with those who were already 
inured to a hard struggle with the physical conditions of the 
world, and whose minds were not distracted by too compre- 
hensive knowledge of many-sided nature. The flame which 
flickered upwards burnt all the purer where the literature of 
the world, with its wisdom and its folly, found no entrance. 
It is not in the measured cadences of Milton, but^ the 
homely allegory of the tinker of Elstow, that the Purity 
gospel is most clearly revealed. 

England, it has been said by one who, in our own days, 
has exhibited the old Puritan virtues to a world which had 
well-nigh forgotten them, has been saved by its adventurers— 
that is to say, by the men who, careless whether their ways 
are like the ways of others, or whether there may not 
some laiger interpretation of the laws by which the world 
is governed than any which they have themselves been 
able to conceive, have set their hearts on realising, first in 
themselves and then in others, their ideal of that which is 
best and holiest. Such adventurers the noblest of the Puritans 
were. Many things existed not dreamed of in their theology, 
many things which they misconceived, or did not even con- 
ceive at all ; but they were brave and resolute, feeding their 
minds upon the bread heaven, and determined within them- 
selves to be servants of no man and of no human system. It 
was with such as these that Falkland failed to count ; and to 
fail to count with them was to neglect that very quality of self- 
denying and theieffsre masterfiil purpose, the presence of which 
saves Parluunentary majorities Mkn dwindling into a mere 
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expression of predominant indolence, and the accumulation of 
knowledg[e from ministering to the satisfaction of learned 
drones. * 

Thus it came about that, whilst the noblest elements on the 
King’s side were favourable to peace, the noblest elements on 
Militant ^ Parliament were frvourable to war. 

puntaniun. it was SO was not merely owing to the bitter 

memories which had been branded on the mind of the Puritan 
by long oppression. The man of intellect necessarily looks 
forward to a gradual process of amelioration which can but be 
checked by the interposition of violence. The man of strong 
moral purpose is no less prompt to think that the evil of the 
world can be removed or at least diminished by the interven- 
tion of power ; and in this {larticular case he had to dread, if 
Charles regained his authority, not merely the absence of 
power in his own hands, but its active exercise against him- 
self. 

[f war there was to be, it was well that it should not be 
waged entirely on social or political grounds, and, above all, 
The war should not degenerate, like the troubles of the 

notV^ French Revolution, into a war of classes. It is true 
of classes, whole, the nobility and gentry took the 

side of the King, whilst the townsmen and the yeomanry took 
the side of the Parliament Yet there were enough of J^itan 
nobles and gentlemen, and enough of townsmen and yeomen 
who were not Puritans, to prevent the religious cleft from accu- 
rately coinciding with the social cleft 

Of the two parties, the Parliamentary was the more prompt to 
throw off the delusion that peace was still attainable. Six days lie- 
fore the Royal Standard was unfurled, the Houses had taken care 
Aufc. 16 . to secure their position in London. On August 16 , 
^rmiagtoa, Pcunington, a vigorous and determined Puri- 
suyor. tan, was chosen Lord Mayor in Gurney’s room,' and 
the oiganisation of the City was thus s^red for Parliament in 
spite of the notorious Royalism of the leading merchants. 
Every effort was made to hinder the transmission of arms and 
ammunition to the North. The newly raised soldieii^ unused 

’ sty. V. S97« 
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to the tnunmels of discipline, broke into the houses of 
suspected persons, rifled them of their contents, 
wnmuSdoo. and often sold their booty for t^ie merest trifle. As 
might have been expeaed, the Catholics bore the 
•oidien. brunt of this violence ; but they did not sufier alone. 
Two members of Parliament had to complain that they had 
been plundered by soldiers.^ At Colchester, the mob, hearing 
Aug. m, that Sir John Lucas had coUected arms and horses, 
about to start with them for the North, 
^^**>*:*i*^* broke open his doors, sacktd his hou^e, and seized 
upon his person. At the house of Lady Rivers, who, as a 
Catholic, was specially obnoxious, property valued at 40,000/. 
was destroyed or carried off. The House of Commons at 
once despatched twq of its members to restore order in Col- 
chester -j but, though no further acts of violence were com- 
mitted, very little of the plunder was recovered.* 

In Essex Royalists were few. In Kent opinion wm more 
divided. The means taken to secure the county for Parliament 
Aug. n. prompt and efiicacious. Dover Castle was sur- 

^ prised on the 2 ist.* During the next few days a small 
CuUc force visited the places where resistance was most 

Kent likely to be made, imprisoning suspected Royalists, 

SliSS wb. carrying off money and arms. The houses of 
twuoB. William Boteler and Sir Edward Dering were pluiv 
dered. At Canterbury, arms and gunpowder were found stored 
Thu Midiura deanery. The soldiers broke into the cathe- 
buSr cSiu- battered down the organ, pulled up the com- 
drd. munion rails, and carried the table into the centre of 
the choir. A representation of the Saviour embroidered on a 
piece of tapestry they hacked out with their knives, and another 
carved in stone and placed over the south gate was made a 
mark for their bullets.^ 

> D*Ewet*t Diary, ZTori MSS, 163, IbL a95b | A fwiatim ^ iki 
^ tkt Lmdm soiOiers, E. 114, 13. 

■ C/. U. 734 ; D'Ewei’s Diary, it0rL MSS, 163, IbL sgyb i A iwf* 
ggf* mU U /br/r(MMM/, E. 114, 30. 

• A E. 11$, 8. 
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The Houses did what they could tomtiain the violence of 
the soldiers, and threatened them with the penalties of the law.^ 
Th* the imi&ediate neighbourhood of London their 

mi^n efforts met with success, but they Mled to secure 
plundering, obedience from troops scattered in country quarters. 
As it fared with the Parliament, it fared with the King. He, 
The King's too, was never remiss in giving orders to his fol- 
ttettme lowers to abstain from plundering, but the troofe's 
direcuon. scouring the Midlands to collect arms in 

his name were no more likely to spare the goods of a notorious 
Roundhead than the Parliamentary soldiers were likely to spare 
the goods of a notorious Cavalier. 

Charles’s own mind mirrored alternately the views of the 
two parties which were disputing the mastery at his Court 
^ Scarcely had his standard been raised when he was 

usked to besieged with entreaties to open negotiations. His ear 

was easily gained. He was not a man of blood, and 
his own position was well-nigh desperate. His followers were 
but few, and even if he were able to raise an army, he had as yet 
no means of supplying it with weapons. It is certain that he 
was then and always sincerely anxious to make peace, 
if it could be made on his own terms, and it is not 
to be opened, y|g^ ^ probable 

rejection of his overtures, to place his opponents in the wrongs 
or even to gain time to prepare for war.* A defeat of his troopa 
in a skirmish near Coventry came opportunely to strengthen the 
party of peace, and on the 25th be despatched Southampton 
and Culpepper to Westminster to ask that commissioners might 
be appointed to treat for peace, and to declare bis own determi- 


ChuriM 
usked to 
negotiate. 


before them to jnstify 1 ^ stetements. As he could not name the authors 
of the outrages, they ordered the Mayor of Canterbury to inqaiie whSlhiC 
any of the umnsmen had participated in them. v. 36a 

• Id, ▼. 327. 

* This view of the ease, which b thoroagUy eoneonant witb Charlesb 

character, would reconcile Clarendan's statenicnt that he waated tn M 
bb opponents with Spencer's, who aMired hb wib that * the King, when 
he aent thnae aiiigni, did heartily dedia* nn a rcionnod attaw Spe n o M 
to Lady Spences. II. doj. 
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nation *to advance the true Protestant religion,’ and *to secure 
the law of the land.’ 

The Lords, though they compelled ScJuthampton to deliver 
his message at the bar, threw no further obstacles in his way. 

Aug. t7. In the Commons, a strong party wished to refuse 
ton permission to Culpepper to address the House at all. 

Strode asked that the question of expelling the mes* 
miiuter. senger from his seat might first be taken into con- 
sideration, and when Pym, wiser than his more violent sup- 
porters, rose to oppose the ill-timed motion, an attempt was 
made to hoot down the great leader of the party of resistance. 
At last Culpepper was called to the bar. There the representa- 
tive of the King, * looking more like a culprit than a Privy 
Councillor,’ silently delivered his message in writing. A reply 
Rejection of ^Imost immediately returned by both Houses, to 
the propoMd the effect that until the King had taken down his 
negotwuon. recalled his denunciation of ^(reason 

■gainst their meml^rs, they could not treat. ^ 

The Houses, as well as Charles, had their own constitutional 
scheme, the abandonment of which they regarded as worse than 
war itself, and it was most improbable that any negotiation 
would produce that responsible ministry and that Puritan settle- 
ment of the Church on which their hearts were set. Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that their chief motive in rejecting the pro- 
posal made was their personal distrust of Charles. Their know- 
ledge of his past intrigues led them to conclude that the pre- 
•ent overture merely concealed an intention to gam time to 
injure them.* 

At all events, if the Houses rejected Charles’s offer, it was 
not because they underestimated the gravity of their situation. 

Sept. 9. “ Whereas,” they declared on September 2, “ public 

Sainit**'* sports do not well agree with public calamities, nor 
■tage-piayt. pubHc stage-plays with the seasons of humiliation, 
this being an exercise of ’sad and pious solemnity, and the other 

* Rmskuu Iv. 784; JLJ, V. 326; D’Ewes's Diary, ffarL MSS. 163, 
fol. 303b. 

^ This is the explanation of the Venetian ambassador, who wai by M 
means indineil to invent excuses for the Padiamenu 
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being spectacles of pleasure too commonly expressing lascivioua 
miith and levity, it is therefore thought fit that while these sad 
causes and set times df humiliation do continue, public stage- 
plays shall cease and be forborne.’ Prynne had his way at last, 
though the terms of the announcement were hardly such as to 
give him complete satisfaction. 

Sad as the outlook appeared, there was no expectation at 
Westminster of a prolonged war. No one there believed that, 
if prompt measures wese taken, there would be an/ 
difficulty in reducing the King to submission. They 
were quite sure that moral right was on their side^ 
The seizure of arms and the plunder of suspected houses 
which, when it was the work of Parliamentary officers, was at 
worst an irregularity, was an intolerable crime in a Royalist 
commander. The nickname * Prince Robber ’ was soon affixed 
to Rupert. The imputation did him less than justice. 
Though the licence which Rupert allowed his soldiers 
surprised and shocked a generation which bad never seen the 
face of war,* he did not enrich himself by plunder. It is strange 
that he had not contracted more of the vices of that evil school 
in which he had been trained. 

At York, the Parliamentarians and not the Royalists were 
held to be the plunderers ; but there was no difference of opinion 
The King's relative military strength of the two parties. ** I 

know',” wrote a Royalist lady in the North to a friend 
whose husband was a member of Parliament who still 
remained at Westminster, “he has chosen the strongest 
part, but I cannot think the best ; but am confident 
he does believe ’t is the best, and for that he chose it ; but 
truly, uiy heart, it staggers me that he should not see clearly all 
their ways, being ’t is so apparent ; for how ’t is for the liberty of 
the subject to take all from them that are not of their mind, and 
to pull down their houses and to imprison them, and leave them 


• Prince 
Robber.' 


military 

wealcuiss. 

Letter of a 

Kuyaliic 

lauy. 


* Ruskw. V, I. ** If the soldiers,** wrote Rupert in answer to a charge 
of cruelty to prisoners, ** did, as the law of arms allows them, strip soma 
of their captains” (i.e. officers captured), ** was 1 engsged either to pro- 
hibit them the making the best of their prisoneist** /Vumr Rupirt^ kk 

812a, d. 
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lo the tnerey of the anruly multitude, I cannot find that this it 
thel 3 )erty the subject ; nor do I find that it is in God’s law to 
take arms against their lawful King to de^e him ; for sure they 
haTe not made his person known to all those that they have 
employed in this war to spare him and not to kill him ; ‘ but I 
trust God will protect him ; and, my dear, if any of my friends 
fiill in this quarrel, I trust their souls will be happy ; for sure 
*t is lawful to fight for one’s lawful King. I did believe that they 
would receive the King’s message as they have done, when it 
was sent ; for surely ’t is not peace which they desire. Sure 
they trust in that mighty host” * 

Rupert was doing his best to give to his uncle some chance 
of being able to resist * that mighty host.’ On September 6 he 
^ appeared before Leicester, and summoned the town 
to lend the King 2,000/. The citizens paid 500/. 
and appealed to Charles for redress. Charles at 
** once ^savowed his nephew, declaring that Ijp^ ab- 
horred the very thought of compelling men to lend him motley 
against their wills.’ 

Charles, it would seem, was still anxious to stretch con- 
stitutional formulas even against himself. Yet when he 
Sept^ forbore the exaction of so large a sum of money 
Miuwith ^ Puritan town, he must have known that war 

ma^wof absolutely unavoidable except on terms which 
he could not bring himself to grant. On the 5th he 
had despatched a second overture to the Houses, and this 
time he had entrusted its delivery to Spencer and Falkland, 
the two men who, of all around him, were most anxious to 
bring the negotiation to a successful issue. Charles’s present 
offer was that Ixith the Parliament and himself should with- 
draw the accusations of treason which each had brought against 
the followers of the other, and that he would then take down 
his standard. Thus much upon their arrival Spencer and 

■ This is extctly the same tengatge u that of Edmund Veroey (sss 

5), yet one letter was written from Ireland and the other from York. 

* Lady Sydenham to Lady Vemey, Sept. 2. MSS. 

* Rupert to the Mayor of Leicester, S^ 6 ; the King to the Mayuf 
of Leicester, Sept. 8 ; Warburton's Rmfirt amdiJU C 0 mtun% L 593* " 
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Falkland pubKcly said.' Privately, the Parliamentary leaden 
were -informed l>y Falkland that the King was now ready to 
^ ^ ' *co*nsent to 2 thorough reformation of religion,’ as 
AMcret well as to anything else that they * could reasonably 
desire.'* 

That Pym and his adherents should distrust Charles’s 
Sincerity was unhappily only too intelligible ; but only the 
violence of party spirit can explain the mode in which the 
Royal offer was rejected. The Houses declared that they 
Deciantioo never lay down arms until his Majesty should 

Hou^ra. withdraw his protection from all persons who had 
j^tin^the been or might hereafter lie voted to be delin- 
ligioffer. Hq ^Yisi^ both this and succeeding 

generations may take warning with what danger they incur the 
like heinous crimes ; and also to the end that those great 
charges and damages wherewith all the Commonwealth hath 
been burdened . . . since his Majesty’s departure from the 
Parliament, may be borne by the delinquents and other 
malignant and disaffected persons ; and that all his Majesty’s 
Delinquent! well-affected subjects who, by the loan of 

moneys or otherwise at their cliarge, have assisted 
ttnwnr. the Commonwealth, or shall in like manner here- 
after assist the Commonwealth in time of extreme danger, may 
be repaid all sums of money by them lent for those purposes, 
and be satisfied their charges so sustained out of the estates of 


'LJ.w.sfi; C./.ii. 75 a. 

* This rats on D’Ewa’s evidence. Writing on March 6, 1643, he 
■ays that the King * at Nottingham, in August lost past, during his dis- 
tressed condition a little after the defeat of his troops near Coventry . . • 
did secretly intimate that he would consent to a thorough reformation m 
religion baida what else we could reasonably daire ; but then nothing 
would be accepted but that bis Majesty must desert all thoae that haU 
home to bis assistance, and leave them to those men to dispose of their 
lives.* The date given would seem to refer the oiTer to the time of Cul< 
pepper's mission, but the last clause attaches it to that of Falkland. I 
have no doubt that the latter exjdanation is ooirect. It is most ievpro- 
bable'that, if this offer had been rejected ii^ August, Charles would have 
sent another mimion in September. D*fiw«s^ IMaiy, Harl MSS. 164, 
W-3i4h. 
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the said delinquents, and of the malignant and disafiected 
party in this kingdom.’ ^ 

Such a declaration could only bd justified even by the 
authors of h on the ground on which, to say the truth, they 
Character of always Claimed to act, that they represented the 
nation, and that the King’s followers were a mere 
Pwiimnenc. handful of delinquent acting traitorously to the 
nation, and therefore liable to those penalties of death and 
confiscation of property which had been meted out by kings 
to all who had traitorously levied war against themselves. On 
any larger consideration it was as impolitic as h was unjustifi- 
able. It was a sentence of confiscation suspended over the 
heads of all who had resisted the pretensions of Parliament. 
It completed the division of England into two opposite camps, 
and threatened to lengthen out the Civil War beyond all 
possible calculation. Up to this moment there had been 
nothing but hesitation at Nottin^am.^ There would be no 
hesitation now. Those who had been eager for pea^' would 
never accept it on such terms. Those who had been eager for 
war would no longer fear lest the King should abandon them to 
the vengeance of their enemies.^ The threat of confiscation con- 
EfTectof (his verted many a lukewarm supporter into an enthusi** 
*stic partisan. Dunng the week which followed the 
****■• reception of the Parliament’s answer, recruits poured 
in from all quarters, and before many days Charles found 
himself at the head of an army of 10,000 men. 

Parliament had given to Charles a numerous and loyal 
following, but it could not give him more. lt*was for himself 
to convert his resistance into a national movement If he 

> LJ . V. 341. 

' Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. VeHetian TranserifU^ R, O. 

* Both Qarendon and D'Ewes take the same view of the effect of the 
reply of Parliament, 'fue Utter {ffarl, AfSS. 163, fol. 318b) writes that 
by it the Houses * made not only particular persons of tbc nobility and 
•then, but some whole counties quite desperate ... by which meant 
without a special providence of God, they were likely to help the King in 
his distressed condition with those eonaidciablt forces which he was neves 
•In likely to oUain.* 
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eould proclaim aloud what he had authoriied Falkland to 
whispier io secret, he would have gone far to disarm opposition. 
Unhappily for himself, this was what he could not do. His 
proposal represented, at the most, but a passing mood. 
Having failed to do his work it was flung aside, with the sole 
result of increasing the suspicions of those to whom it had 
been made, when they saw concessions so distinctly held out 
and so recklessly abandoned. 

The adoption by the Houses of a policy of confiscation 
was followed by a high bid for the assistance of the Scots. 

Sept. 7. 'I'he General Assembly had lately suggested that 
Ep^i^opacy ujjjjy religion would prove the soundest basis of a 
Aboiikhed. political alliance. On September 7, the Commons, 
without a dissentient voice, approved of a letter in which the 
Sept. la assured that episcopacy should be 

abolished, and this letter was ratified by the Lords. ‘ 
It is true that the promise which it contained had no legal force, 
but it marked the time at which those who now posed as 
the nation set themselves to reorganise the institutions of the 
Church, not upon mature consideration of the whole conditions 
of the problem, but according to the exigencies of warflire. 

Such pretensions could only be made good by overwhelm- 
ing force, and at this time Parliament had every reason to 


The military believe that such a force was at its disposal. On 
position. Portsmouth capitulated to Sir William 

SuTCS*d«*of and, with the exception of Sherborne 

Portsmouth. Castle, where Hertford still held out, all the South of 
England acknowledged the authority of the Houses. In the 
East and in the South, as well as in the Eastern Midlands, 
there was no sign of reluctance, and in those days the South 
and East of England contained by far the greater part of the 
Th« Fhriia population of the country. The principal 

meniary ‘ army, with which it was intended^to strike the decisive 
blow, was quartered about Coventry and Northampton, 
|uid reinforcements were daily being forwarded to it to increase 


* C*./! ii. 754 ! V* 348. 

* A d§claraiwn ^ all tkt pasMgu at th$ takit^ tf Pfrim9¥tk% 
B. 117, la 
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that numerical ^nperiority over the King's^ army which it stilt 
possessed. 

The Parliamentary army had all ' the weakness of new<* 
levied troops, and it had special weaknesses of its own. Some 
It! Milt of of the soldiers of whom it was composed anticipated 
diidpUne. jjjg Puritanism of the New Model, but there 
were others who were attracted by the prospects of a holiday, 
the expenses of which were not to fall upon themselves. On 
their way from London they broke into churches, burnt 
Communion rails, and tore up Prayer-books and surplices. A 
clergyman found wearing a surplice was held to be a fair mark 
for insult and outrage. Royalist houses were plundered, and 
fat bucks in Royalist porks shot down. Such men as these 
were hard to control. At one time a body of them broke 
ipto mutiny, demanding increase of •pay. At another time a 
number of foot-soldiers were attacked and robbed by their 
comrades of the cavalry.^ 

Essex had too long delayed his departure for The army 
under his command. For some days he had been disputing 
with the Parliamentary leaders on the title which he 
] otTHig^ was to assume. He wished to have the powers of a 
Cooiubit. Lionj High Constable, with full authority to negotiate 
terms of peace with the King.* The Houses naturally feared 
«lest, by granting his request, they might give themselves a 
master, and probably the knowledge that in a recent debatq 
Essex had expressed himself in opposition to the proposal td 
abolish episcopacy,* made them more decided in their refusal 
to give way to his wishes. It speaks much for the loyalty of 
Essex’s nature that the refusal did not turn him aside from the 
Sept. 9. paith of duty, though it was observed that when, on 
September 9, he took leave of the Houses, hia 
Bovim. manner was less gracious than was to be expected 
even from a man so reserved as himself. Of the presence 

* Wharton to Sept. 3, y ; Ateheohgiot xxxv. 31a 

' Giustinian to the Doge, Sept A* y<eneti'aa Tramcri/is, R.O. 

* Foiater to Chavigny, S^t AreA. dts, Aff. Etron^tm^ xlfab 

fcliSJ. 
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of the Commons on that occasion he took no notice what- 
ever. , *•* Myr Lords,” hi briefly said, ‘*you have employed me 
about a service which I am willing to undertake, and thc^ore 1 
desire to know what you will please to command me.” He then 
Withdrew without waiting for an answer. Some little time after- 
wards, a large number of the members of the House of 
Commons came to look for him, hoping to obtain some word 
of recognition. They found him smoking in the Court of 
VVards. He stood up and gravely saluted them in silence, 
with his hat in one hand and his pipe in the other. That 
afternoon he rode off towards Northampton, carrying with him 
his coffin and his winding-sheet, together with the scutcheon 
SepLiob would be needed at his funeral. This was 

Noithm might doubt his fidelity. 

to& ^ When he arrived at Northampton he found himself 
Confidmoa at the head of 20,000 men. Scarcely anyone m 
•Tbisanny. doubtcd that he would make short work 

with the King and his supporters. ‘ If the gossip of the 

t D’Ewes’s remarks bring vividly before 11s the feeling of the time. 
He had himself refrained from appearing at the leave-taking of the 
General, not wishing to see him set off 'against his distressed Sove- 
reign, being now reduced to the greatest eahunity of any person living, 
for he had sent twice to the two Houses within this fortnight several tub- ^ 
missive messages to crave peace, which were rejected with infinite scorn ^ 
and contempt. His Majesty in person — having nothing but the name and 
shadow of majesty left— was now at Nottingham, or near thereabouts, 
and had wanted moaty for about a week’s space to pay any of his soldiers, 
horse and foot, who daily slipped Irom him ; and tiioae who stuck to him 
. . . were merely left to slaughter and destruction if they fought it out, to 
punishment if they were taken, or to an ignoble flight if they would savu 
themselves. And, for such noblemen and gentlemen as had been drawn 
to him by his own letters, and to whom he had given his promise to pro- 
tect and defend them from violence, they were everywhere punued, taken, 
and made captives, and like to be utterly mined in their fortunes, because 
the two Houses of Parliament had alr^y decUfied that the Common- 
wealth should be satisfied all the charges of this war out of their estates, 
and that was likely to grow to an immense sum ; for we wen now at 
above 30,000/. charge weekly for the maintenance ii the fones under the 
ooBmuad of the said Earl of EaMxand hisoflken; and great also was 
the calamity everywhere of those cognties in which his Majesty’s forces or 
MIS Carney neither dde ahstsining from rapine and plUegs | aind| beside^ 
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Royalists is to be believed, the conversation of his officers 
tan upon the ease with which CharleS might be captured iA 
bis own quarters.' 

the rude multitude in divers counties took advantage of those civil and 
intestine broils to plunder and pillage the houses of the nobility, gentry, 
and others, who were either known Papists, or being Protestants, had sent 
or provided horses, money, or plate to send to the King, or such as being 
rich they would make malignant8.'^D’Ewes’8 Diary, HarL MSS, 163^ 
fol. 324b. 

1 The Queen to the King, Sept. 39. LiiUn Hmrittta Moma^ 



CHAPTER n. 

POWICK BRIDGE AND EDGEHILU 

When Essex arrived at Northampton his intention was M 
march straight upon Nottingham. Charles, who, though he 
longer in danger of a surprise, as Essex still 
cendit^ believed him to be, was not yet strong enough to 

SoKin^ accept a battle, resolved to march westwards in 

. search of reinforcements. A body of 5,000 Welsh- 

plans. men were only awaiting his amval to join him, and 

Shropshire and Cheshire had a sufficiently large Cavalier 
clement to furnish him with a contingent.^ Chester was the 
port of transit for Ireland, offering possibilities of future aid 
from that quarter. 

On the 13th, Charles left Nottingham. If the gentry of 
Nottinghamshire and the neighbouring shires were mainly on 
his side, the opinion of the townsmen and the free- 
CharW holders was against him. He therefore disarmed 

N?.urng. the trained bands, and distributed their pikes and 

muskets amongst his followers. On his way he 
sought to bind more closely to his cause all who now bore 
arms in his defence, by reiterating the assurances, which he 
had frequently given of late, that he had no intention of 
returning to the system of Laud and Strafford. On the 19th, 
Sepc ,9. on the road between Stafford and Wellington, he 
faJiVtohii called his army round him : •Your consciences and 
“y- your loyalty,” he said, “ have brought you hither, to 
fight for your religion, your King, and the laws of the land. 

' Nicliolu to Ro^ Sept 13 ; Nicbolu to BoeweH. Sept 15. 

Dorn, cccci c iL 13, 44. Sptdai ^assogu^ E. iiS, la 
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You shall meet with no enemies but traitors, most of them 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and Atheists ; such who desire to 
destroy both Church and State, and who have already con- 
demned you to ruin for being loyal to us.” He would promise 
that, if God gave him the victory, he would ‘ defend and main- 



tain the true Reformed Protestant religion established in the 
(Church of England he would ‘govern according to the 
known la^s of the land, maintain the just privileges and 
freedom of Parliament,' and ‘observe inviolably the laws ’to 
which he had given his consent in the existing Parliament. 
He hoped that if, in waging war, he was compelled temporanly 
to viol^e the law,, the mischief wiuch would ensue might be 




i«4« CHARLES'S MANIFESTO. 

laid at the door of those who were the real authors of the 
wot, * 

The efUbct of this manifesto was all that Charles could wish* 
Those who heard him, and thousands more who subsequently 
Its effect words, enthusiastically responded to an 

^ appeal which was directed to one of the strongest of 

the permanent instincts of human nature: its desire to be 
guarded by the law and customs to which it has long beet) 
habituated. Charles’s partisans, at least, did not care to remind 
him that it was mockery to ask those who believed that the 
existing law consecrated injustice to be content to wait for the 
removal of that injustice till the King and a complete House 
of Lords were ready to attend to their complaints* , 

Yet, even among Charles’s own followers, voices of dissatis- 
faction were raised. Those who could think of no way in 
which Puritans might be conciliated were disgusted at the 
favourable reception accorded by Charles to Catholics. ** How 
Sept ei ^ unsatisfied with the proceedings here,” 

S|^ We * wrote Spencer to his wife, ** I have at large expressed 
in several letters. Neither is there wanting daUy 
handsome occasion to retire, were it not for grinning honour. 
For let occasion be never so handsome, unless a man were 
resolved to fight on the Parliament side, which, for my part, t 
had rather be hanged, it will be said without doubt that a man 
is afraid to fight. If there could be an expedient found to 
salve the punctilio of honour, 1 would not continue here ar 
hour. The discontent that I and many other honest men 
receive daily is beyond expression.” * 

Into this desire for peace, fear of the enemy no longef 
entered. On the 20th, Charles occupied Shrewsbury ; on the 
23rd he made himself master of Chester. Tho 
neighbouring gentry flocked in to fight for him, g| 
they had flocked in at Nottingham. Ea^geratcd 
ChMtv. rumours of the mutinous state of the Parliamentary 
army were rife in the royal quarten. It was generally believed 
that Essex’s men deserted as fiist as thqr came in, and thrt 

• Z./. V. 37 fl. 

* Spences 10 lAdySpenee^Scyt ai. It C67* 
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those who remained with the colours were entirely beyond 
!|tuiiioiin control. Some of them, it w?8 said, had jeeringly 
uuwui refused to obey orders by calling out to the officers 
who gave them, “We are all fellow-traitors here.”* 
Such men, it was thought, would either run away, or 
desert to the King in the first engagement. 

Such rumours were not entirely baseless. The city ap- 
prentices and country labourers, of whom Essex’s army was 
Condition of 6**^**^ compos^. Were as yet unaccustomed 
mMoSj*' control of military discipline. With large 

numbers of them the old feeling, that it was a sin as 
well as a crime to resist the King, had not yet died out. The 
doctrine that they were summoned to fight for King and 
Parliament was, indeed, no merely hypocritical pretext. Those 
who announced it deduced from that constitutional doctrine 
which Pym had enunciated in his assault upon Strafford — tha 
doctrine that the King is weakened and endangered Idgi sepa- 
rating himself from Parliament — the principle that whoever 
fought for Parliament was in reality fighting for the King as 
well. Whatever might be said in its favour, it was, at least, 
wanting in the directness which alone commends a principle 
to ordinary minds. Men who had been trained up under 
teachers who had assured them that rebellion was the worst 
of impieties could not help feeling uncomfortable when they 
were called on to march in battle array against the King in 
person. 

Whether, if the King had obtained the upper hand, the Parlia- 
mentary liberties of the country would have been safe in the 
hands of the Spencers and the Southamptons is a question 
which may be answered in various ways by different persons, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that Puritanism would not 
[have been safe. To thousands of Englishmen, Puritanism was 
the very Gospel itself> the voice of God speaking to a careless 
ifUitMic generation. Those who believed this were ready to 
Puritanim. ij^e rather than allow God’s voice upon earth to be 
silenced. If the existing law was against it, let the law bb 


* Hkhob^to Boswdh'Sqit 1$.^ S.P. Dtm, ooocxciL u. 
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broken. If Parliamentary majorities were against it» let them be 
silenced. ;It was this feeling, entirely ignored by the Royalists, 
which was already leavening Essex’s army, and which was 
ultimately to permeate the army of Fairfax and Cromwell. 
Such a feeling demands something more than respectful recog* 
nition from thpse whose lot has fallen in days when strength of 
conviction has no need to assert its rights by the sword, be- 
cause it is allowed free space to win its way by the tongue and 
the pen. It is to the pressure of determined minorities, 
weighing, in the full light of freedom, upon lukewarm or hostile 
majorities, that all worthy reforms are still owing. That the 
use of force only renders the object aimed at more difficult of 
attainment was precisely the fact which Charles and Hyde 
were unable to perceive, and which, it must in fairness be 
acknowledged, their Puritan opponents were also unable to 
perceive. 

If Charles could not understand the religious strength of 
the army opposed to him, still less could he understand the ^ 
oiTence given by the rough and ready ways by which Rupert 
was collecting supplies. The two motives for resistance were 
significantly joined together in some letters from Nehemiah 
Wharton, a subaltern in Essex’s army. ** Wednesday morn- 
ing,” he wrote, “we had tidings that Prince Rupert, that 
diabolical cavalier, had surrounded Leicester and demanded 
2,000/. or else threatened to plunder the town ; whereupon 
our soldiery were even mad to be at them. . . . Friday morn- 
ing, worthy Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick gave us a worthy sermon, 
and my company in particular marched to hear him in 
rank and hie. Mr. John Sedgwidc was appointed to preach 
in the afternoon, but we had news that Prince Rupert had 
plundered Marlborough and fired some adjacent towns, and 
our regiment was immediately drawn into the field. . . . 'Sab- 
bath-day Inoming, Mr. Marshall, that worthy champion of 
Christ, preached unto us ; afternoon, Mr. Ash. These, with 
their sermons, have already subdued and satisfied more 
malignant spirits amonast us than a thousand armed men 
could have done.” ‘ 

* WhsfUm to WDIingham, Sept IJ. Arekmt. sm. JCib 
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The indignation with which Rupert was regarded was none 
Ihe less genuine because many of the Parliamentary soldiers 
had been guilty of plundering innocent householders, or of 
shooting deer in the parks of the Royalist gentry. The time 
was now coming when the military ardour of the soldiers would 
SiiiL 14. be put to the test. On September 14, the day after 
l!ii!Sah!f the King quitted Nottingham, Essex reviewed his 
army at Northampton. He saw enough to convince 
him that there was no hope of maintaining order unless his 
troops were punctually paid* On the 15th he wrote to re- 
quest the Houses to send him 100,000/. He was still confident 
.Sept It and ‘with God’s blessing,’ he 

to&iSm ^ bring these unhappy distractions 

fiormon^* to an end suddenly.’^ The Houses, as usual, ap- 
Sept tf* pealed to the City, and before long the new Lord 
H^Jdby Mayor was able to report that the collection of the 
the City. money was going vigorously on. Voluntary in#ame^ 

this contribution was not easy to evade. “The whole City,” 
as the soldiers tersely put it, “were now either real or con- 
strained Roundheads.” * 

As Essex looked to London, the King had no less natu- 
rally turned to Oxford for support As early as July ri, the 
July II. University and several of the colleges sent money 
and plate to the King. On August 13, an order was 
fromOxiort. giy^n foT a view of arms. Graduates and under- 
graduates eagerly responded to the aj^peaL Books were flung 
away, and day after day some three or four hundred members of 
Aiw. 13. the University diligently practised their drill. On the 
Sir John Byron ^)peared with a body of the 
^ King’s horse. An attempt was made to fortify the 
slTj^ ^ arrows were purchased to serve in 

Byron. the defence. Oxford, however, was, as yet, too far 
from the King’s quartera to hold its own. The townsmen, for 
the most part, were favourable to the Parliament, and on 
September 10 Byron rode off, taking with him about one 

I I • Soddenly * loeani * won.* 

* C/. ii. 77 a. Tki IMiammtt imstrueHoms. E. 11 ^ Il« r w n wee 
Cmmii/mtrmA Sept. 15, si. foL 
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liundred armed scholars as volunteers, and what money he 
to, had been able to collect On the zsth, Colonel 
< 3 oodwin Arrived at the head of a Parliamentary 
Sept. la. force, and on the 14th he was followed by Lord Say,' 
who had come as the Parliamentary Lord Lieutenant 
Parliament Qf county, to trample out the disaffection of 
the University. 

Say’s conduct was as conciliatory as could be expected. 
There was a bonfire in the street of ‘Papist’ books and 
pictures, and the soldiers scoffed at the idolatrous 
Say^^‘^ windows in the Cathedral, and fired shots at the 
Oxford. images of the Virgin with the infant Saviour in her 
arms, over the gates of St. Mary’s and All Souls. Say, however, 
was lenient with the University itself. The Christ Church plate 
he found hidden behind a wainscot, and this, with other con- 
cealed property, he adjudged to be lawful prize, but he told 
the Fellows that as long as they kept their plate ‘ in places fit 
for plate, the treasury or buttery,’ it * should remain untouched.’ 
Most of the colleges promised to comply with Say’s require- 
ment, receiving from him in return an assurance that there 
should be no attempt to injure the liberties and privileges of 
the University,* 

Whilst Say was doing his best to establish the authority of 
the Parliament in Oxford, Byron was making his way towards 
^ Worcester, which he entered on the i6th. The 
at news quickened the movements of Essex, who broke 
up from Northampton on the 19th, moving westwards 
in a direction parallel with the King’s march on Shrewsbury. 
The next day he was told that Rupert was fortifying Worcester. 
On the 22nd there was the rumour, which ultimately proved 
false, to the effect that a battle was already raging before the 
Sept. M city between Byron and a Parliamentary detachment 
sent under Nathaniel Fiennes in advance of the 
main army. Shouts of “'rt) Worcester ! to Wor- 
assxxx \” were heard along the ranks, and one regiment at 

* Compart Wood's Hist, of tho Umv, of Qx/brl, ed. Gutch, h. 4381 
with the dedication of Chqrneirs RUt, Gfvuitk, amd Dtutgu^ of S§ dm% m u 
itm, E. 103, 14. 
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least pressed on for two miles at a running p&ce. The next 
day there was equal eagerness. The army was now 
^ but four miles from Worcester, hnd the soldiers were 
clamouring to be led to battle.^ 

The day did not pass without fighting. Worcester was no 
place to be defended against a superior force. Its walls were 
in ruin, and Byron had made up his mind to retreat Rupert 
had anived to cover his march ; but Rupert was not content 
Rupert at simple fulfilment of so humble a task. 

Worcester. Whilst Byron was preparing to march off with his 
treasure, the Prince rode out to the south with a small body of 
horse. Finding no enemy, the party dismounted to rest upon 
the grass. Suddenly Rupert espied a body of well-armed 
cavalry making its way towards him along a narrow lane. 
They were Fiennes’ horse, who had been induced to leave 
The fi ht at Strong position behind the Teme at Powick 

powi.lc Bridge by the news which reached them from 
Worcester that Byron was on the move. Flftiging 
himself on horseback, Rupert called upon his followers to 
charge. In an instant the two bodies were in collision. The 
Royalists were without defensive armour, but they had the 
advantage, always so great with raw troops, of being the 
attacking force. The Parliamentarians were driven back in 
confusion as they attempted to struggle out of the lane. 
After a short resistance they broke and fled. For nine miles 
they did not draw rein, long after the enemy had ceased 
to follow them. At last, crossing the Severn at Upton, 
they came up at Pershore with Essex’s body-guard of a hundred 
picked men, many of whom afterwards occupied high posts in 
that Cromwellian army where cowardice was never tolerated 
They were as yet new to war, and they too galloped in hot 
haste away from a foe who was many miles distant, and who 
had wheeled round as soon as victory was secured.* 

4 

> Wharton to Willingham, Sept a6. ArclutoL xxxv. 324. 

* I have taken my account from Clarendon and the contemporary 
pamphlets. Compare Baxter's Rtl. Baxteriana^ 42 ; Ludlow's Af€moift^ 
19. Wharton's letters of Sept. 26, 30 {Arckaol xxxv. 324), are espe • 
dally interesting. It was the belief in i^e Parliamentary army that the 
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A successful skirmish could not save Worcester for the 
King, and on the 24th, having been evacuated by Rupert and 
Woniatef Byron, it $ras occupied l>y Essex. On the ground 
evacuated, WoTccstcr remained in the possession of the 
Ewf a?^ Parliamentary army, the London press, never weary 
Worcester, of claiming victory in battles which haa never been 
fought, declared that the King had been worsted at Powick 
Bridge. The Royalists, with better reason, asserted that the 
Roundheads had been defeated. They saw in their own 
success the certain assurance of a victory far more decisive.^ 
The prisoners, wrote Falkland, were most of them 
PredKtimof raw soldiers, who acknowledged themselves to be 
Falkland. , ^^ilors or embroiderers, or the like.* One of the 
officers, who had died of his wound, had with his last breath 
asked pardon of God and man for engaging in rebellion. Such 
men, Falkland thought, could not long resist the well- 
mounted and loyal gentlemen who followed the Roygl 
standard.* 

The view taken in this letter was that which was prevalent 
at Shrewsbury. When Charles returned from Chester he 
The King found his whole camp full of confidence. To a 
demand made by Essex that he would listen to a 
Sept. 38. petition from Parliament in which he was asked to 
iorewiil?? Westminster, leaving to their merited 

petition. punishment the wicked persons by whom he had 
been misled, he replied that he would receive nothing at the 
hands of one who was a proclaimed traitor. 

man who induced Fiennes to move forward by reporting that Byron was 
going to leave was purposely employed to lead them into an ambush. 
Rupert’s letter {Hashtu, v. 24) seems, however, clearly to show that this 
was a mistake. The fight is described with much local knowledge in 
IVebb’s Civ// War in Herefordshire^ i. 144. 

* Falkland to Cumberland, Sept. 27. E. lai, 12^ 

* Letter of Falkland to Cumberland^ Oct. f, £. 121, 22. A contio* 
▼ersy sprang up as to the alleged confession of Sandya, the officer referred 
to. Whatever the truth may have been, the important fact is that Ri^- 
ists should have thought it quite natural that those who fought on tha 
^her aide should feel themselves guilty, as soon as their sin was btou^ 
k«Mae to them bv awknesa. 
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If it had been in his power he would have taken the field 
$i once ; but, in spite of lluperfs efibr^ he was still ill-pro- 
vided with arms. He had money enou^ to pay his infantry, 
but the horsemen had to forage for themselves, or, 
in^ other words, to plunder those whom they sus- 
pected of opposition to the King.^ It was a saying 
among the soldiers, that all rich men were Roundheads.* In 
spite of all that Essex could do, the Royalist gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester shared the fate of their opponents 
round Shrewsbury. Essex assured the Houses that he and 
his officers had done their best to restrain these malpractices, 
but that he could not wonder at the misconduct of his men, 
^seeing freedom of plunder was permitted on the other 
side.’* 

Whilst the main armies were confronting one another, a 
series of local struggles had been going on in different parts of 
England, and the result had, on the whole, been 
•truggiM. favourable to the Parliament. A force det^ed by 
Essex had occupied Hereford. Hertford had at last aban- 
doned Sherborne Castle, and, crossing the Bristol Channel 
Heitfonlia f^^m Minehead, was doing his best to organise 
resistance to the Houses in South Wales. For the 
present, however, the King had no partisans in arms in the 
West except Sir Ralph Hopton, who, with a small body of 
Hoptnii in horse and a few of his friends, quitted Hertford at 
CocnwaiL Minehead, and made his way to Cornwall. Pendennis 

Castle* was in trusty hands and might serve him as a refuge if 
his call to Cornishmen to rise for the King met with no 
response. Hopton was a man oi singular force of character, 
and of no despicable skill as a commander ; but, as yet, his 
possession of these qualities was unsuspected, and no appre- 

' ** The horse have not been paid, but live upon the country.” Spencer 
to Lady Spencer. Sidrtejf J'a/erj, iL 667. Thib disposes of Qarendon’a 
statement to the contrary. 

* A e&fUinuation 9/ tht lat« pr9cieding$, E. 121, 38. 

* D'Ewes's Diary. NarL MSS, 163, foL 412. 

* TAt latist vtmarkabh truths, £. 240, 23. Hopton's Narrative, 
CimwdsnMSS. 1738(1). Thii document, wlueh was for some time missiag, 
baa been recovered fay Mr. Macray, 
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hen^ion was felt at Westminster in consequence of his pro- 
ceedings. 

In the North, opinion was less in favour of Parliament 
than in the South. Yet even there the towns were mostly on 
its side. Manchester, the London of the North, as from its 
noted Puritanism it was scornfully termed by the neighbouring 
cavaliers, had been for some time besieged by Lord 
ThP^e^of Strange, who now became Earl of Derby ui>on his 
M^ester father’s death. On October 2, the new Earl was 
Sept. 09. compelled to abandon the hope of taking Man- 
rf^YoriSSSe. Yorkshire opinion was divided, and 

the gentry on either side agreed to hold their county 
neutral in the struggle which had already commenced else- 
where.* 

Whether it be true or not that Lord Fairfax only agreed to 
the pacification on condition of its obtaining the sanction of 
Parliament,* it was inevitable that the Houses would refuse 
their assent to an arrangement which would only serve to 
increase the forces of the King. If the Yorkshire gentry were 
freed from danger at home, they would place their services at 
Charles’s disposal elsewhere, whilst it was unlikely that the 
citizens of Leeds or Bradford would leave their looms to take 
service under Essex at Worcester. Even in Yorkshire the 
pacification was not everywhere accepted. The Hothams 
were already disinclined to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
^ Fairfaxes, and the fact that Lord Fairfax had agreed 
to suspend operations served as a spur to the 
Ca^^ younger Hotham to distinguish himself by a mili- 
tary exploit On October 4 he swooped down on 
Cawood Castle, which had been fortified by Archbishop 
Williams. Williams fled in terror, making no attempt at a 


* A true and exact relotUm of the siege ef ManfhesUr, E. 121, 4$. 

* Fourteen articles of peace. £. 121, 39. 

* The protest of Fairfax is meotioaed by Rushworth (iv. 686). Bat 
unleis we knew the authority on which this ttatement waa based, it would 
be imponible to say what valu^ is to be attached to it Nothing of the 
kind is to be found in Fairfiuc's own^etter, nor does IFSwcf aUudc to It 
in any way. 
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defence. A few days afterwards letters arrived from the 
The pads Houses, setting aside the pacification, and Hotham 
was able to regard himself as the true interpreter of 
^ the wishes of Parliament* 

In this way England was divided by an undulating line, 
which left only the less wealthy and the less thickly populated 
Reactive districts of the North and West to Charles. Yet it 
would be a mistake to estimate his strength solely 
hatants. by geographical considerations. Some of the coun- 
ties, such as Worcestershire and Herefordshire, were strongly 
Royalist in feeling, though they were for the present obliged 
to dissemble their sentiments. In many others the majority 
of the gentry were either already gathered round Charles at 
Shrewsbury, or were ready to support him at home if a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. A victory in the field might be 
followed by serious consequences. If the Royalist gentry 
should, at any time, succeed in getting the upp^ hand, it 
would be difficult to overthrow them. They were accustomed 
to take the lead in county business, and the smaller towns 
would be too isolated to hold out long against them. If 
Parliament was to win, it must either gain a decisive victory at 
the opening of the campaign, or it must substitute a new and 
stronger organisation for that to which the country districts had 
long been accustomed. For the present the hopes of all men 
were fixed upon the main armies. One battle, it was generally 
believed, would decide everything. 

Now that it had become evident *^0 all at Westminster that 
the difficulties of the task had lieen underrated, increasing 
The Houses shown by Parliament to give a legal colour 

order the^ to its Undertaking, In spite of opposition from the 
disloyal plain-spoken Marten, the Commons ordered that 
pamphlets containing attacks upon the King’s per- 
son should be pubU':ly burnt.* It was easier to do this than 
to carry on war against the King without encroaching on the 
King’s authority. For a time the demand for voluntary contri- 

1 L,J. V. 385. Special liusages. E. 121,31. A declaration of Capt» 
Nothantt E. 121, 32. 

* D’Ewes*b Diuy. ffetrL AfSS, ^63, foL 4i7h. 
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butipns had been liberally responded to, but that source of) 
Their-taeed ^^^enue wa* already nearly exhausted. Nothing 
of tautton. short of regular taxation would supply the require- 
whichthey ments of the army, and from regular taxation the 
r^Lfy to** Houses shrank. They continued to ask for volun- 
iiiipobc. benevolences de- 

manded by former kings, those voluntary payments were as 
like enforced taxation as possible. 

It was unlikely that such a course would remain long 
unchallenged. A lawyer named Fountain refused to reply to 
Oci. 5. a request for a voluntary gift, and appealed to the 
Petition of Right. The Petition of Right, said 
Fountain. Marten bluntly, was intended to restrain kings, not 
to restrain Parliaments. Fountain was finally sent to prison 
for contempt in refusing to answer. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration, asserting that the Houses 
were legally entitled to require a contribution, and that those 
who refused payment were to be marked as malignants and 
disaffected persons. * 

Charles was in even greater straits for money. He obtained 
6 , 000 /. by the sale of a peerage to Sir Richard Newport, a wealthy 
bale of a Shropshire knight.’ Enthusiastic Royalists offered 

their stores of plate to be melted into coin, and no 
scruple was felt in compelling those who were not enthusiastic 
Royalists to make a similar sacrifice.’ Amongst those who were 
most forward in offering assistance were the Catholic gentry. 
Their loyalty was never doubtful. Wherever the Parliament held 
The Catho liable to outrage and plunder, whilst 

from time to time they heard that one or other of the 
priests whom they reverenced had been butchered 
according to law. Before Charles left Chester, he called on the 
numerous Catholics of Lancashire to provide themselves with 
arms, and he now invited all the Catholief of his kingdom to 

* C.y. ii. 804, 805. D’Ewes's Diary, ^ar/, AfSS. 164, foL 146. 

* Clarendon^ vL 67. His son is the siq>|X)sed writer of the Memoirs of 
Vavalier, 

* GiusUnian to the Doge. VemSian TnmseHpts, R, 0 . OcL )). 
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Hasftist him with their purses as well as with their swords.' ** This 
is to tell you,” he had written to Newcastle, after his return to 
Shrewsbury, “ that this rebellion is grown to that height, that I 
must not look of ^ what opinion men are who at this time are 
willing and able to serve me. Therefore I do not only permit 
but command you to make use of all my loving subjects’ services, 
without examining their consciences — more than their loyalty 
to me— as you shall find most to conduce to the upholding of 
my just legal power.” * No doubt he in this way obtained sup- 
port which he could ill spare, but, in so doing, he raised afresh 
barrier between himself and the hearts of his Protestant sub- 
jects. 

It was not the Queen’s fault that plentiful supplies had not 
flowed in from beyond the seas. No sooner had she arrived in 
The Queen's threw herself with characteristic 

nrtfvi^ir* ardour into the task of raising money with which to 
Holland. purchase arms, and of inducing officers ai^_^ soldiers 
of English birth to forsake the Dutch service for that of their 
native Prince. She had jewels to pawn,^ and she had in her 
favour the powerful assistance of the Prince of Orange ; but, 
on the other hand, the commercial oligarchy, which filled the 
Assembly of the States of Holland, was jealous of the Prince 
and of his royal alliance. The populace, usually in favour of 
the House of Orange, was excited against his Catholic guest 
The English Parliament sent over an able diplomatist, Walter 
Stnckland, to plead its cause. Even after Henrietta Maria had 
succeeded in bearing down opposit >n in Holland, fresh dis- 
appointment was in store for her. A vessel which she contrived 
to despatch was driven by stress of weather into Yarmouth, 
where it was seized by order of Parliament Two 
ships of war, the sole remains of the Royal Navy, 
which were intended to escort across the North Sea a little 

' The King to Geiard and others, Sept 27. Ruskw* v. 5a Ciarm~ 
dm^ vi. 65. 

* The word * of ' is not in the original 

* The King to Newcastle, Sept. 33. Ellis, Ser. I. iil 391. 

* These were not identied withjhe magnificent service of plate on 
which Bockioi^Man had attempted to taiae monqr. 
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fleet .laden with munitions of war, were surrendered to Parlia- 
ment by th«r own sailers. The States of Holland put an em- 
bargo* on the transport of warlike stores to the King. Though 
the Queen succeeded in sending aoo men over in small boats, 
she was unable to despatch the arms which were so much needed 
at Shrewsbury. She had at one time hoped to be able soon to 
rejoin her husband in England. She now lamented that she 
could do but little for him, and talked of seeking a refuge in 
France till his fate had been decided in the field.* 

Ill equipped as the Royal army was, it was at last able to 
move. On October 12 Charles set out from Shrewsbury on 
Oct. la. the march which, as he fondly hoped, would conduct 
^ him back to Whitehall. Amongst his adversaries at 
Shrewibury. Westminster there was no flinching. On the 15th a 
Bill, which had already passed the Commons, for calling that 
Oct. Z5. Assembly of Divines which was expected to remodel 
A‘*-Ie 2 S>iy of Church in a manner which could not fail to give 

Divinok. offence to Charles, was read for the first time in the 
House of Lords, and was hurried on to a third reading only 
^ four days later. The Lords then proceeded to give 
^ ' their assent to several resolutions of the Lower House. 
Arrest All who refused to contribute to the charge of the 
penoM. Commonwealth were to be imprisoned and disarmed. 

The revenues of bishops, deans, and chapters, and of 
vTiL^f notorious delinquents who had Uken up arms 

rtveaue. ^^6 King, were to be sequestered for the use of 

the Commonwealth ; and though Charles’s own revenue was 
still to be paid into the proper offices of receipt, it was not 
to be disbursed without the formal authorisation of Parlia- 
ment 

Sudi measures required a strong force to badt them. Orders 
were accordingly given to call out the trained bands of the 

* A irm amifevftet rtlation, E. 121, 2I. A eomtunuUiam tmAain 
tptkal passagu, E. 121, 9. Zoo to tlie DogCf Sept, 

Vmttum TVamseriptMt A.O, RoHettI to Bdurberini, Sept 1), 4|. X9man 
Trmmcrifii^ R.Q. The Qnrcn tojhe Kh^, LtUmn V 

witUa Mana^ 124, XS 9 > 
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counties through which the King’s army was likely to pass. Yet 
it was felt to be not impossible that,iin spite of all resist* 
Thetndned Charles might reach London, and it was cer- 
bMidg caUed tain that if he occupied London he would be master 
of the kingdom. London, long unused to war, was an 
unfortified city, and there was no time now to fortify it All 
that could be done was to stretch chains across the streets, in 
Measum Order to throw difficulties in the way of a charge of 
defence of cavalry.^ London’s strength lay in the vigour of its 
London. citizens. On the i6th the captains of the trained 
bands of the City renewed, in the name of the 8,000 
men whom they commanded, their resolution to live 
and die with the Parliament, and the great majority of the men 
OcL *7. declared themselves ready to follow their leaders in 
the service of the City even beyond the City precincts.* 
The Royalists of the City, on the other hand, were growing 
every day more confident that they would soon se^ Charles 
enter London in triumph. They formed a not insignificant 
The city minority, having amongst them many of the wealthy 
Jtoyaiijtt merchants. They openly wore red ribbons in their 

” hats as a token of their opinions, and they were strong 
enough to drive out a mob which broke into St Paul’s to pull 
down the organ.* 

Not only from Charles’s army was danger apprehended at 
Westminster. It was now known that the greater part of Corn- 
wall had declared for the King, and that the Earl of Newcastle 
had collected a force of 8,000 men in the North. The belief 
Oct. 18. Charles was merely the instrument of a vast 

Danger* Catholic conspiracy gained fresh strength from the 
a aiTand^ admission, in pursuance of the King’s orders, of Catho- 
North. Yic officers and soldiers to that which was now ordi- 
narily spoken of as tne Northern Papist Army. No wonder 
that, in presence of the irritation thus caused, those who sighed 
for peace were in despair. ** No neutrality,” wrote RoCi who 

’ LJ, ▼. 402, 406. 

* England* mtmorobU ateidenis, E. 240, 4$. Ctriain /rofositiomu 
fi. 123. 24. 

* Giuaunian to the Doge» Oct |}. VtmUum Ttmtuer^s^ R,<K 
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had lately returned from his embassy, is admitted. . . . Both 
NtsiCmKty parties reserve that those who are not with them 
impMubie. against them. London prepares for defence in 
all events, and the voluntary contributions daily increase, and 
all who will not are as corn between two millstones.” * 

On the 2oth a fresh danger was discovered. It was known 
in London that Charles was once more looking to foreign 
The King powers for aid. Two Scots —Henderson and 
Denmark for Cochrane— had been commissioned to visit the 
help. King of Denmark, to urge him to send arms for 

12.000 men, 24 cannon, 100,000/., a fleet of ships of war, 

3.000 German infantry, and 1,000 horse.* 

At the same time it was known that Charles had arrived 
within four miles of Coventry, and that he had absolutely 
and refuses Tcfused to receive the petition of the Houses from 
petuSi'** hands of E.ssex.® The challenge thus given 
from Essex, ^^s promptly taken up by Pym. ‘With great 
vehemence and passion ’ he told the House that they must 
Oct. aa now all pcrccivc ‘what the councillors were* who 
pois air ‘ about his Majesty, seeing that he had refused 

Association, the petition of both Houses from a jjerson of so 
great honour as the Earl of Essex was, and that, therefore, they 
should now resolve of some new way of linking * themselves 
* together in a more Arm bond and union than formerly, and 
to that end he desired that a Committee might be appointed 
to draw a new Covenant, or association, which all might enter 
into, and that a new oath might be framed for the observing 
of the said association, which all might take, and such as re- 
fused it . . . might be cast out of the Hou.se,’ in order to dis- 
tinguish both amongst themselves * and in the kingdom ’ those 
who were on their side from those who were against them.' 

' D’Ewes's Diary. HarL MSS. 164, fol. ^8. Roe to the Elector 
Palatine, Oct. 18. HarL MSS. 1901, foL 48b. See Hut. tf England, 
1603-1642, ix. 348. 

' L.J, V. 41 1. Compare Friderkia, DanntarPs ydn palitUht hutarie, 
1635-1645, p. 314. 

* Dorset to Essex, Oct 16. L.J, v. 412. 

* D'Ewes’a Diaiy. HarL MSS, 164, ioL 4a L,J, v, 411, 412, 418. 
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It is evident that the example of the success of the Scottish 
Covenant had blinded Pym to the danger of dividing by yet 
harsher lines the already divided kingdom. For the present 
bis proposal came to nothing. It was accepted in principle 
OcLM Houses, and a declaration calling on ail 

well-meaning persons to associate themselves to- 
gether was put in circulation. Nothing was further done in 
the matter till the absolute need of Scottish succour revived 
the ill-considered proposition. 

It was not by oaths, but by pikes and muskets in the hands 
of men who needed no oaths to bind them, that Londo n was 
to be defended. On the 21st it was decided that a 
new army of 1 6,000 men should be raised to act in con- 
w b?iew^ junction with the City trained bands, and that the whole 
w^^ick t)f this force should be placed under the command of 
the Earl of Warwick. Horses were to be taken from 
their owners wherever they could be found in the 
Tendon stables. A garrison was to be sent to occupy VWndsor.* 

Vigorous as these measures were, there was one man in the 
Parliamentary army by >\hom they were not considered ade- 
quate. Cromwell, as soon as the war threatened to break out, 
Croraweii’i accepted a commission under Essex as a captain 
pro„no«i- in a regiment of cavalry.* If he had none of Falkland’s 
visionary anticipation of the intellectual chanties of 
the future, he was second to none in grasping the needs of the 
present. “ Your troops,” he said to his cousin Hampden, in 
speaking of the disparity between the cavalry of the two annies,’ 

* Z./ V. 4x4, 416. 

* Peacock’s Army Lists of tho Roundheads ased Cavaliers^ 56. That 
Cromwell was ever a captain of foot, as Carlyle thought, is a mistake. 
In a document in Mr. Webster's possession, printed in N. and Q. 2nd 
ser. xii. 285, he is described as captain of a troop of arquebusiers. In- 
fantry were always in companies, not troop», and arquebusiers are described 
as light cavalry in Turned RaRas Armata, p. 231. 

Carlyle's Cromwell^ Speech XI. It is useless to attempt to fix the 
date of the conversation precisely, but the reference to the raising of new 
regiments seems to connect it with the raising of those futces under 
Warwick. After Edgehill there would probably have been something 
said of the teoops which were not beatqp there. At all events, Cromwell 
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perhaps with some thought in his mind of the headlong flight 
at l^owick Bridge, “are most of them old decayed serving men 
and 'tapsters; and sufti kind of fellows, and their troops are 
gentlemen*s sons and persons of quality. Do you think that 
the spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courage, and reso- 
lution in them? .... You must get men of a spirit, and 
take it not ill what I say — I know you will not — of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else you will 
be beaten still.” Cromwell’s idea seemed impracticable lo 
Hampden. It would not be long, however, before the prin- 
ciples which he had enunciated would be brought to the test. 
Cromwell’s own troopers, picked men from the Fens, were as 
sternly Puritan as himself. 

In the meanwhile Charles was steadily pressing on, avoid- 
ing Parliamentary strongholds such as Warwick and Coventry, 
and evidently eager to reach London as soon as 
Thc^Kingat possible. On the 21st he slept at Southam. On 
ou lam. following moming the powerful spell cast by 

Jloyalty over those who had no vehement opinions was illus- 
Oct a^. trated by Charles’s meeting with a country gentle- 
cha 7 i»*wub cared so little for the mortal strife which 

was dividing his country as to be starting for the 
burgh. hunting field when armies were on the march. 
“Who is that,” asked the King, “that hunts so merrily when I 
am going to fight for my crown a^ dignity?” Richard 
Shuckburgh, for so the gentleman w'as 'named, was summoned 
to Charles’s presence, and left it resolved to embark heart and 
soul in his sovereign’s cause. He gathered his tenants to- 
gether, put arms into their hands, and on the following day 
was knighted on a field of battle.' 

Charles had no thought of fighting immediately when on 
the evening of the 22nd he arrived at Edgcott. The next day 
was a Sunday, and he intended, after Ending on a detach- 
ment to capture Banbury, to give a day’s rest to the remainder 


was talking of cavaliy only, as his descnption would not suit the Royahit 
faUantiy. 

* IXigdaie's AnE^mim 9 f ed. Thenas, L 309. 
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of his army. In the night Rupert sent him word that Essex 
was on his track, and had already re|ched Kineton, some 
Charles seven miles to the west of the scattered positions 
hoara Aat Occupied by the Royal army. It was plainly hazard- 
io«^^by ous for Charles to push on without fighting, and at 
Rupert’s suggestion he ordered his troops to occupy 
on the following morning the brow of the steep descent which 
Under the name of Edgehill rises high over the undulating 
plain of Warwickshire. ‘ 

No position could have been better chosen if Charles in- 
tended to await the attack of the enemy. Yet there were no 
^ signs that Essex would attempt such a foolhardy 
ChariesM enterprise as to scale the heights as long as they 
iLdgehiii. guarded by an army at least as numerous as 

his own, and, in consequence of its superiority in cavalry, de- 
cidedly stronger. He had been obliged to leave garrisons in 
Worcester and elsewhere, whilst Hampden with two regiij|ents, 
in charge of the greater part of the artillery, was a day’s march 
in the rear. The forces ready on both sides to take part in 
the battle were about 14,000.* When Essex drew up hi| 
troops at some little distance from the foot of the hill, the 
Royal army had no choice but to descend. It was in the 
midst of a hostile population, and with Banbury fortified in its 
rear and the Parliamentary army in front, it would hardly 
escape starvation. 

Whether these considerations presented themselves to 
Charles is more than doubtful. In his camp victory was re- 
Confidence ^ ^ Certainty. It was fully believed that 

or the , Essex had but a turbulent mob under his orders, and 
Koyaiiiti. soldicrs and many of his officers 

would refuse to fight against the King now that they knew that 
he had taken the field in person.* 

‘ The King to Rupert, Oct 23. Warburton’i Mtmoin if Rupert^ 
fi. 12. 

* See Col. Rob8*s note on the battle of Edgehill in the Hut, Review 
for July 1887. 

* Cburenden^ li, 77. Giuitinian to the Dog2, Oct fj. Vemetiam 
JfSS. 
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Full of spirit as the Royalists were, they had to contend 
against one fatal diydvantage. Charles had himself under- 
Ku rt’i direction of the campaign. Rupert was 

poaitionin almost the Buckingham of the hour, carrying his 
theanny. jn-gsolute uncle with him by his fire and energy. 
The young Prince had not been many ^ys in England before 
he took offence at some expressions used by Digby,* and, by 
refusing to receive instructions from Charles through a secretary, 
had drawn down on himself a well-merited reproof from Falk- 
land. “ In neglecting me,” said Falkland, you neglect the 
King.” Worst of all was the disastrous arrangement by which 
Rupert was exempted from taking the orders of the Earl of 
Lindsey, the General of the army, whose tried fidelity was beyond 
Lind^y'i dispute. His career in Charles’s service had been one 
rareer. of patient submission to conditions which could only 
result in failure. He had commanded the fleet whicl^ in 1626, 
was baffled by storms in the Bay of Biscay, the fleet which, in 
1628, had attempted in vain, after Buckingham’s death, to 
carry succour to Rochelle, and the fleet which, in 1635, having 
been fitted out with the proceeds of the first levy of ship- 
money, sailed up and down the Channel exposed to universal 
mockery. Such a man was not likely to take umbrage readily. 
Vet even Lindsey shrank from the task of commanding an 
army in which he was to have no control over the cavalry, and he 
assured his friends that he could not regard himself as its general, 
and that when the day of battle arrived be would place himself 
at the head of his own regiment, and there would find bis 
death. 

Charles accepted Lindsey’s reluctance to bear the name 
without the authority of a commander, and directed that his 
Forth ap- should be filled on the day of battle by the old 

primed M Scotchman who had defended Edinburgh Castle, 
and who had recently exchanged the title of Lord 
Ruthven for that of Earl of Fonh. He would not give to 
the new commander the authority which he had dashed out of 
Lindsey’s hands.' 

* Digby to Rnpert, Sqit. lu Warbrnttn, L 368L 

* Cianmdom, vi 78, 90. BuBtiode’t Mimmn, 79. 1 mid^slaad UM 
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The whole of the forenoon was taken up m collecting 
Chaites’s anny from its scattered quarters^ About one o’clock 
^ It was brought down the steep face of the hill and 
dMKuigs established in the plain, an operation which could 
safely be performed under cover of the artillery 
above If Essex had pushed forward to the foot of the slope 
he would have been as surely exposed to disaster as Conway 
had been, two years before, at Newbum. 



There were old soldiers in the King’s army who knew that 
the work before it was not quite as easy as was anticipated by 
the gay gentlemen who now for the first time saw 
shots fired in earnest The veteran Sir Jacob Astley 
breathed a simple prayer with uplifted eyes “O 
Lord ’ ” he said, “ Thou knowest how busy I must be this da> 
If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me ” Then he gave the 
word of command, “ March on, boys ' ” * 

As usual, the foot was, on both sides, drawn up in the 
centre, with cavalry on either wing , but on the side of the 

story aboot Falkland and Rvpert to refer to an incident same weda 
before the battle. 

> Warwick's JAsmiiv, sag. 
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Royalists the main body of horse was with Rupert on the 
nghty whilst a smallei force, amongst which Forth had placed 
Armnge. bimself, was commanded by Wilmot on the left In 
thTiui^ front of Wilmot, on the Parliamentary side, were three 
‘ incomplete cavalry regiments, two of them under Sir 
Philip Stapleton and Sir William Balfour, the Scotsman who had 
been the gaoler of Strafford in the Tower ; whilst a third, 
under Lord Feilding, acted as a reserve. 

After a few cannon shots had been exchanged Rupert 
charged. Sweeping round, he fell upon the flank of the 
enemy’s cavalry. He knew that there was treason in their 
Rupert’s midst. Sir Faithful Fortescue, who had been brought 
chars® over from Ireland with his» troop, had no heart in the 
Parliamentar}' cause, and had promised to desert it on the day 
of battle. At Rupert’s approach he and his men wheeled 
round and joined in the attack upon their former comrades. 
Shaken by the unexpected desertion, the whole of the Parlia- 
mentary cavalry on that side turned and fled. Hurling them- 
selves in wild confusion upon the line of their own infantry, 
they broke up four whole regiments of foot, of which only a 
few scattered groups of resolute men rallied to take part in that 
day’s fight. Leaving the runaways on foot, as a prize of little 
worth, to scatter as best they might, Rupert and his followers 
dashed in hot pursuit after the flying horse, cutting down the 
fugitives, and even slaughtering some of Fortescue’s men who 
had neglected to strip off the orange scasfe which marked them 
as the soldiers of Essex. Little recked Rupert how the battle 
fared behind hun. It is possible that his men, unaccustomed 
to the discipline of war, were now out of hand, and that he 
could not have checked them even if he had wished to do so ; * 
but there is no reason to suppose that he made any attempt to 
bring them to a halt When Kineton was reached they found 
the streets blpcked by the carts and carnages of Essex and his 
staff. Many of them fell to plundering, riding over the men 
and women who were standmg in the street Others oontmucd 

‘ This li the view takca hi the aocouiit prinked la Csrtd’s OrigmA 
fAUtn^ i. lo. 
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the pursuit till they were stopped by Hampden’s two regiments 
advancing along the road. 

The unchecked race of Rupert’s horse was not the only 
error, of the Royalist commanders. Wilmot’s men gained the 
wumot advantage on the left, driving Feilding’s regiment 
RupSrfs before them, and, like their comrades on the right* 
MMapie. started in headlong pursuit^ So little were the 
ordinary duties of generalship attended to, that even the King’s 
, ^ ^ reserve of horse galloped off after Rupert. In this 

reserve of rescrve was Charles’s own bodyguard, composed 

of gentlemen who boasted that among them they 
could dispose of a rental of 100,000/. Annoyed at the epithet 
of * the show troop,’ conferred upon them by their less fortu- 
nate comrades, they begged to be allowed to follow Rupert, and 
in an evil hour for the cause which he served Sir John Byron, 
their commander, granted their request. 

The King s anny was thus entirely deprived of the seikdces 
of its cavalry, a loss which was then of far greater importance 
The King’e than it would be at the present day. The musketeers, 
without supported their unwieldy weapons upon the 

cavahy. portable rests which formed part of their equipment, 
were indeed habituated to take refuge, when attacked, among 
the ranks of the pikemen ; but it was hard even for the best 
disciplined pikemen to resist on open ground a well>executed 
charge of cavalry, and a regiment of infantry was therefore 

* Wilmot*s part in the battle is ignored by the Parliamentarians, but 
his later absence from the field shows that diere is truth in the Royalist 
assertion that he was successful on the left. In Scotland it was reported 
* that Prince Rupert and Ruthven routed both the wings of the Parlia- 
ment.' Bailliet ii. 56. Compare Spaldings iii. 200. As Feilding’s regi- 
ment is not mentioned by the Parliamentary authorities as taking any 
further part in the battle, I have no doubt that his regiment was routed. 
The fact that the reserve^ras routed, and not the two regiments in front 
of it, makes it probable that Balfour and Stapleton must have slipped 
aside, possibly to take advantage of some movement of the enemy, and 
this view of the case is borne out by the statement of the Royalist authori- 
ties, that these regiments had never been charged, and were hidden in a 
comer of the field. The Parliamentary accounts conceal the whole affair 
in silence. 
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always unwilling, when within striking distance of the enemy, 
to undei:tak(^a mardtover open country without the protection 
The Pkriw. of cavaliy. Jhrough the folly of the King’s com- 
TetJJJcof manders, the only horse left on the field— the two 
hone. small regiments under Balfour and Stapleton— were 
on the Parliamentary side. 

At first it seemed to Essex that, in the crash and whirl of 
disaster, all hope of retrieving the day was gone. Snatching a 
Kesistance plke fiom a soldier, he placed himself at the head of 
the Kinks, to die, if need be, on the field rather than 
loot. on the scaffold. The regiments which stood firm 
justified the anticipations which Cromwell had formed of a 
A Puritan PuFitan soldiery. Amongst these were the Lord 
soldiery. General’s own regiment, which had been raised in 
the Puritan county of Essex, and Holies’s regiment, which had 
been recruited in London, and was as noted for its Puritanism 
as for its courage.^ Cromwell too, himself the very incar’ 
nation of the Puritan spirit, w'as at the head of an unbroken 
troop of horse.’ It must have seemed to him as if his ideal of 
a Puritan army was already to some extent realised. These 
were the men,” said Strode, some days afterwards, “ that were 
ignominiously reproached by the name of Roundheads, and 
by these Roundheads did God show Himself a most glorious 
God.” 

The attack of the King’s foot was met with a stubborn 
resistance. Balfour’s horse, after routing two Royalist 
infantry regiments, found itself in presence of the enemy’s 
cannon. Balfour called for spikes, but no spikes were at hand, 

' In a later pamphlet describing the fight at Brentford, Holies*! men 
are spoken of as * those honest, religious soldiers.* 

‘ * The charge of cowardice subsequently brought against Cromwell by 
Holies is easily refuted, as in the narrative of Fiennes, which received the 
approl)ation of Essex and the chief commandeffs (E. 126, 58), Cromwell 
is distinctly named as one of those * who never stirred from their troops, 
but they and their troops fought to the last moment.* In the letter, how- 
ever, which precedes the narrative. Captain Cromwell is represented as 
flying.^ Probably this is a mistake for Cromwell's eldest son Oliver, who 
was a comet in Lord St. John’s |pgiment, and, aoooidii^ to darenduB, 
Su John was amongst the fngitives. 
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tndi contenting himself with cutting the traces, he wheeled 
round to do further service. From the mass of Charles’s 
Theini^ infantry no more was to be feared. Its centre had 
•a chA £S1 pierced through by Balfour’s charge, and from 
that time its right, though it stood firm, took no further part 
in the combat.* Two regiments, indeed, took up a position 
sound the cannon which Balfour had captured and abandoned, 
but they showed no signs of any disposition to advance. 

Charles himself could do nothing to improve the position 
of his troops. He could neither command an army nor suffer 
cbAries*! anyone else to supersede him. Personal bravery of 
buiuviour. passive kind, indeed, he invariably showed. 
When his men were preparing to descend the hill, he rode up 
and down encouraging them to fight. “ Go in the name of 
God,” he said to Lindsey, “ and I’ll lay my bones by yours." 
Before the battle began, at the earnest request of his officers, 
he retired to the tqpl of the hill. But he could not loi^lrbear 
to remain in a position of safety, and he was soon to be found 
amongst his troops, sharing m the common danger, and 
adjuring them to show mercy to such of their enemies as fell 

into their hands. To guide the issues of battle was not in 

his power, and Forth, brave soldier as he was, seems to have 
galloped off with Wilmot. Each regiment failed or prospered 
as it might There was no attempt to organise the combined 
action of an army. 

It was this failure of organisation which was disastrous to 
Charles. The Royal Foot Guards— the King’s Red Regiment, 
Fate of the sometimes called — were left unaided to 

Ro^^FoSt bear the brunt of the day. Above that regiment 
^”**^** waved the royal standard, borne aloft by Sir 

Edmund Verney, the stainless Knight whose sad face still 

appeals for sympathv from the canvas of Vandyke.* At the 

» The atteption of the reporten wae lo fully taken up with the stubborn 
fight which followed, that they give no clear idga of the general tactics of 
the battle. It may, however, be gathered from the King’s official narmthe 
(E. It6, a 4 ) that the regiments which saved the guns and were never pot 
Into disorder were on the right, though ^ nainUtve is by no means dev, 

* The pnrtcyut is at Qaydcm 
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head .of the regiment was its own colonel, the Earl of lindsef, 
resolved lo do a coloiftl’s work if he was not permitted to do 
that of a general. Isolated on the field, these brave men beat 
back all attacks for a time ; but the odds were sorely against 
them. Their musketeers were driven in, and the pikemen, 
charged in flank and rear by Balfour’s and Stapleton’s horsey 
and pressed hard in front by two regiments of foot, broke their 
ranks at last. The combat became a butchery. Vem^ was 
struck down, and the standard was wrenched from his dying 
hand. Lindsey, mortally wounded, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, to die a prisoner on the following day. The ruin of 
the King’s hopes appeared to be complete. Only «-wo of his 
regiments maintained their position on the field. The Parlia- 
RetiiraoT forces, flushed with victory, were already 

tiMjRoyaiiii advancing to the attack, when they were checked 
by the return of the hostile cavalry. The shades of 
night were gathering, and Essex felt disinclined to continue 
the struggle. On the other side there was an equal disinclin- 
ation to begin a fresh battle at such an hour. The horsemen 
were weary after their long pursuit, and the regiments had 
lost all cohesion as they straggled back man by man. Falk- 
land, indeed, thought it still possible to end the Civil War at a 
blow, and urged Wilmot to attempt a decisive charge. My 
lord,*’ was Wilmot’s reply, ** we have got the day, and let us 
live to enjoy the fruit thereof.” Perhaps Falkland was nght, 
but the hict that Rupert did not, on his side, order a renewal 
of the attack goes far to show that it had little chance of suc- 
cess. At all events, the growing darkness made one brave 
deed possible. Captain Smith, a Catholic ‘ officer 
of the Kin^s Life Guards, hearing of the loss of tfie 
standard, pidced up an orange scarf from the field 
and threw it over his shoulders. Accompanied by one or two 
of his comrades similarly attired, be slip^ in amongst the 
ranks of the enemy, and found the standard in the hands of 
Essex’s secretary. Telling him that so great a prise was not 
fitly bestowed in the hands of a penman, be sna t c hed fma 

« EoMti to Buberini, Nov. Xtmm E.€k 

wot. L » 
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him the precious symbol. Protected by his scarf, Smith suc- 
ceeded in escaping hostile notice, and^triumphantly laid the 
recovered standard at the feet of the King. Charles rewaided 
him with hearty thanks, and knighted him on the spot.' 

The two armies, separated by the darkness, watched through 
the long hours of the night under the nipping air of an early 
Oct 94. frost, which staunched wounds which, but for this 
h healing pain, might easily have proved mortal. In 

renewed. moming there was but little inclination on either 
side to renew the battle. Essex had been reinforced by about 
4,000 fresh men, including Hampden’s regiment, but his in- 
feriority in cavalry precluded all thought of an assault upon the 
hill The Royalists, on the other hand, were conscious of 
the inferiority of their foot The men shrank from a fresh 
experience of an encounter with Puritan valour. Charles, too, 
lost time by sending a messenger to offer pardon to such of his 
opponents as would lay down their arms — those only%pho had 
been proclaimed traitors being excluded from mercy. Of 
course no such proclamation was allowed to reach the ears of 
the soldiers. On the night of the 24th the Parliamentary army 

‘ The foregoing account of the battle cannot, of course, lay claim to 
absolute correctness, which is unattainable in any case, even when the 
witnesses are producible to be examined ; but it is founded on a careful 
comparison of the existing evidence. On the Ko>alist side we have, 
liesides Clarendon’s account, Warwick’s and Pulstrode’s memoirs, the 
narrative published in Carte’s Original Letters (i. 9), the official state- 
ment, A Relation of the BattU (E. 126, 34), a letter of C. H. to Sancroft, 
primed in Ellis’s Original Letters^ Ser. II. iii 301, and another from a 
Royalist in London {JIarL MSS, 3,783, fol. 61). On the other side are 
Ludlow’s Memoirs^ the account given by Fiennes (E. 126, 38), that of 
Holies and his brothei officers (E. 124, 26), and that contained in the 
speeches of Lord Wharton and others (E. 124, 32). The story of Smith’s 
exploit comes from Ludlow. In Britanntca Vntutis Imago (E. 53, 10), 
written in 1644, Smith’s death, is a different story, said to be derived 
from Dugdale, in which the orange scarf disappears, and Smith is said to 
have put to flight six cuirassiers who were guarding the secretary. Smith 
is there said to have wounded the person carrying the standard, as well aa 
one of the soldiers. For a discussion on the military positirD, aec CoL 
Ross's note referred to at p. 42, not^2. 
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was quartered at Kineton, and on the following day it with* 
dct/as.. Warwick. As Essex was moving off Rupert 

^ dashing onslaught upon his rearguard, but 
no serious attack upon his main force was attempted.^ 
The claim of victory advanced by either party is little to be 
Kehuitof heeded. The promise of future success was un- 
the battle, doubtedly on the side of Essex. Only amongst the 
Parliamentary troops had there been that co-operation between 
infantry and cavalry which distinguishes an army from a fighting 
crowd. The immediate fruits of victory were reaped by 
Charles. He app)ointed Forth permanently to that nominal 
command of his forces which had hitherto meant 
Siir^nder of SO little, and he pushed on unmolested towards 
Banbury, i^mdon. On the 27th Banbury surrendered to him, 
though its defence was entrusted to a whole Parlia- 
OxM mentary regiment. On the .29th he entered Oxford 
in triumph at the bead of his army, amidst the 
plaudits of citizens and scholars. 

CUuwtdm, vL 88. 



CHAPTER lit 

TURNHAM GREEN. 

During the days which had followed Charles's march from 
Shrewsbury, London had been deeply agitated. As soon as it 
was known that the armies were engaged ^ orders were given 
1641. by the Houses to close the shops, and to convey 
into the City the King’s youngest children, Henry 
i4>ndoa. and Elizabeth,* who had fallen into the ^gNer of 
Parliament when Charles left Whitehall. The pretext given 
out for the latter step was the necessity of providing for the 
safety of the children, though the Royalists shrewdly suspected 
that they were to be kept as hostages in the event of a suc- 
cessful attack upon Westminster. During the next few days 
rumours and counter-rumours filled the air. The first set of 
fugitives asserted that Essex had received a crushing defeat, 
and those who arrived later asserted that he had won a brilliant 
victory. Before long it was ascertained that the 
King was marching on without resistance. The 
spirit of the population of London rose with the danger. 
Armed men flocked in from the neighbouring counties. In 
addition to the chains which were now stretched across the 
streets, earthworks were thrown up to defend all the approaches, 
at which women and children laboured as heartily as the men.* 
The danger whi^h had fired some witlv resolution awoke 
a longing for peace in the minds of others. It was now evident 
that unless Charles were to gain a decisive victory the war 

> WhitBcre’i Diaiy. Aid. MSS, 31, 116, fcL jb. 

• £•/. V. 419. 

• Ghisiiiu»to«1itl>oge,{^.* Vkittimm 
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wouM.be prolonged for some time to come. Especklly to the 
. wealthy merchant and the wealthy landowner the 
prospect of a long interruption of commerce, of 
plunderings in town and country, was appalling. 
In the City and in Parliament, above all in the House of 
Lords, a Peace-party was quickly formed. Amongst the Peers 
its most respectable member was the kindly Earl of Northum- 
Northum. l^rland, always anxious for a quiet life and always 
berhnd. distfustful of cnthusiasts. The support of the dis- 
Hoiimnd. appointed courtier Holland brought it little credit, 
pfembioke. could it gam by the accession of Pem- 

broke, who, when the King’s strength appeared to be growing 
in the summer months, had carried on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with Hyde, in which he offered his services 
unreservedly to Charles,* and who, when in the autumn the 
Parliament seemed likely to gain the upper hand, threw all the 
influence of his great wealth on the side of the Houses. Now 
that it was not altogether improbable that the King might 
enter London in triumph, Pembroke’s voice was raised loudly 
for an accommodation.* 

On October 29 a proposal to reopen negotiations for peace 
was made in the House of I^ords.* Two days later Edmund 
Oct.^ Waller urged the Commons to concur with the 
Peers. The Peace-party which now formed itself 
negocwta. in House of Commons and in the City counted 
v/SS^SkM *^**^^*^6*^ numbers many men in every way his 
th?(Sin. superior. Some of these, like D’Ewes, were strongly 
oSi^vith Puritan in the guidance of their own lives. Others, 
like Maynard and Whitelocke, were lawyers, startled 
^^*7 illegality, and ill at ease in the midst of a 
covmoM. gtate of war. They all shared in the common weak- 
ness of desiring compromise, without rising to the height from 
which an honourable compromise alone was possible, lliesy 
longed for peace, but there was no intellectaal basis of peace 
in their minds. 

> The tetleif rignad P. Herbert hi the Clmmdm Sim Pafm 
S44-149) wew written bf Peoifafokf’s mb. 

* AMqpB B. ISfi SS. 
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For the moment, however, Waller's proposal met with wide 
iupport. When Essex, who, with the broken remains of his 
army, had returned to London, gave his approval, on 
tfEuix. condition that no unreasonable terms should 

be accepted, all obstacles appeared to be removed. On 
Nov 3 November 2 the Commons consented to the opening 
Anego'tuu of SL negotiation, on the understanding that there 
tionvuted. ^ slackening in the preparations for 

defence.' Amongst those preparations they included a direct 
invitation to the Scots to enter England in order to suppress 
Newcastle's army. The admission of Catholics to its ranks, 
and the expected arrival of Danish troops in answer to the 
King's application made through Henderson and Cochrane, 
were held to constitute a danger sufficient to warrant an appeal 
to Scotland.^ 

The demand that the King should lower his standard before 
he was admitted to negotiation was thus tacitly abandoned. 

^ On the 3rd Sir Peter Killigrew was despatched to 
wSwt for Charles to grant a safe-conduct to Commis- 

ncgociRiion sioners empowered to negotiate. Killigrew found 
deuianaed. King already on the march for London. Charles 
The ISngat received the request of the Houses at Reading, but 
Beading. hg evidently m no hurry to comply with their 
u wishes. After two days he declared that one of the 

ofcaa«ng Commissioners, Sir John Evelyn, being a pro- 
*^*'*^’ claimed traitor, could not be admitted to his presence. 
As the fact was previously unknown, it was believed at West- 
minster that the proclamation of Evelyn's treason had been 
antedated, so as to serve as a pretext for postponing the 
opening of the negotiation tiH an attack had been made on the 
Nqv. 7. City. Even the Lords took fire at Charles’s answer, 
hmoTto declaring that the King had virtually refused to 

intervane, negotiate, ^ve the assent which they had hitherto 
refused to the invitation to the Scots.* 

On the 8th a deputation from the two Houses harangued 

> Z./. V. 43a Yonge's Diary. AM MSS, 18,777, IbL 47. 
acre’s Diary. AM, MSS, 31,116, fo^ 5. 

* Dedaration of Furliament. RmAw. v. 393. See |k 39. 

A/ V. 437. 
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the citizens at Guildhall. The citizens eneigetically responded 
to the append. By this time the new levies had reached the 
number of 6,000 men.^ Essex had outstripped the 
Th?Hom King, and had brought up to London the relics of 
his army. From Parliament he received a vote of 
Nov. II. thanks. The Commons had already offered him 
N0J.3. a gift of 5.000/.* 

The terror of Rupert's name did far more to 
quicken the ardour of the City than the eloquence of the 
Rupert'* members of Parliament. It is true that he had been 
plundering*, recently repulsed in an attempt to storm Windsoi 
Castle, but it was not in his character of a soldier that he was 
most dreaded. It was his task to levy contributions and to seize 
forage and provisions. In the King's army such operations 
were not branded with the name of pillage ; but whatever may 
be the befitting language with which to characterise the pro- 
ceedings of Rupert’s troopers, there can be little doubt that 
their work was done with no gentle hand.* They had latel> 

* King to Calthorpe, Nov. 12. Tanner MSS. Ixiv. fol. 87. 

* Three Speeches. E. 126, 44* L./.y> 44t> C./. H. 833. 

* The inhabitants of the country (Giustrnian to the Doge, Nov. 
Venetian MSS. ) were compelled by the King to contribute * a sosteni* 
mento delle militie sue, le quali, la cavalleria in particolare, si nutriscono 
per la maggior parte sopra il paese. ' Whitelocke’s account of the proceed- 
ings of the soldiers at his own house may proljably be taken as a fair 
s imple of the behaviour of the Royal troops * ** Sir John Byron and his 
brothers commanded those horse, and gave orders that they should commit 
no insolence at my house, nor plunder my goods ; but soldiers are not 
easily governed against their plunder. They spent and consumed lOO load 
of com and hay, littered their horses with sheaves of good wheat. Divers 
writings of consequence and books that were left in my study, some of 
them they tore in pieces, others they burnt to light their tobacco, and 
some they carried away with them. They broke down my park pales, 
killed most of my deer, though rascal and carrion, and let out all the rest, 
only a tame young stag they carried away and pmsented to Prince Rupert, 
and my hounds, which were extraordinary good. They broke up all 
trunks, chests, and places, and where they found linen or any housdiold 
stuff they took it away with them, and cutting the beds, let out tho 
featheis, and took away the ticks. They likewiae carried away my oooch 
and four good hones, and all mv ^dle horses, and did afl ilm mkcbief 
and spoil that malice and enmity could provoke barbarous msscposiies to 
commiL** fVHUUkehe, 6$. 
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fldfeed teveial waggon loads of doth, coining from Glouoestn^ 
ahire for sale in the London marked Lord Say’s houses 
Broughton Castle, and Whitelocke's house, Fawley Court, had 
been plundered. In London few doubted that if Charles 
entered the City he would abandon it to be sacked by his 
soldiers. 

On the 9th the excess of danger produced a revival of the 
desire for peace. Sir John Evelyn begged that the King’s 
Now. 9. treatment of himself might not stand in the way of 
ml'to ^ ^ negotiation. On this, permission was given to the 
the King, other Commissioners to wait on the King without 
him. As but little confidence was felt in the result of diplo- 
macy, Essex was ordered to take the field. That a better 
discipline might be observed under his command than the 
Royalist officers appeared to be able to enforce, he was 
directed to exercise martial law. The stringent requirements of 
the Petition of Right were thus set aside under the^tress of 
war.* 

On the 10th Pym appeared at Guildhall to explain the 
spirit in which overtures had been made to the King. He said 
^ that the Houses hoped that, now that Charles had 
Pjrmnt had experience of the courage of his subjects he 
would be more reasonable than he had been, and 
that Parliament would be well pleased to establish any peace 
which would secure their religion and liberty. Mere words, 
however, would not suffice. ** To have print^ liberties,” said 
Pym, ** and not to have liberties in truth and realities, is but to 
mock the kingdom.” * 

When Charles replied to the petition of the Houses he 
Nov XI. already arrived at Colnbrook. He attempted 
CWtoa's * to gain an immediate advantage, by proposing that 
. Windsor should be surrendered to him as a place in 
which the qpgotiations might be carried on, though 
£ he expressed his willingness to treat elsewhere. The 
Mon* Houses felt some surprise that the King had said 
nothing about a cessation of arms, and after ordering Essex to 

* £./. V. 439. 41WM1/ AcMgw. B. isy, IS. 

^ Tbw S. laf), 48? 
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Abstiin from all acts of hottflity, they sent agam locallCharies's 
attention to omiseion.* 

There can be little doubt that the omission was intendonal, 
and that Charles had no wish to be checked in his triumphant 
Nor. tu ^ I before his message 

delivered at Westminster, he gave orders 
ato^m to Rupert to clear the way by an attack on Brent* 
Breotford. following moming he wrote once 

more to the Houses, informing them that he would be in that 
town in the evening to hear what they had to say.* 

Rupert lost no time in obeying the instructions which he 
had probably dictated. On the moming of the 12th he burst 
out of the mist which lay heavily on the low ground by the 
Nov. la. nver and fell upon Holies’s regiment, which had taken 
up a position in advance of Brentford. The men 
Biontferd. fought Worthily of the reputation which they had 
acquired at Edgehill ; but the odds against them were too 
great, and they were compelled to fall back on the town, where 
Brooke’s regiment was quartered. Here the two regiments 
long maintained an unequal fight. Many were slain or cap- 
tured, many were driven into the river and drowned. At last 
Hampden arrived with fresh troops, but he could do no more 
than cover the retreat of the survivors. Rupert was left in 
possession of Brentford. Though the sentiments of many ol 
the inhabitants were notoriously Royalist, Charles’s soldiers 
made no distinction between friend and foe, and before night- 
fall they had thoroughly sacked the town.* 

If Charles expected to deal as easily with London as he 
had dealt with the isolated regimenu at Brentford, he must 
have been grievously disappointed with the result All through 

‘ L.J. V. 44 s. 

* Cbuendon (d. 134) mj% that Rupert sttscked withoat toy dinedoa 
froB the Kioa. Chuki hiauelf, however, in %ie letter of the isth {JL/, 

443)t thet he had resolved to march on Breotimd in cwnisanwies 
of infonnatioD received on the night of the nth. 

* AaifAMd*# Mm mw kk Attidmtt. E. 249^ 1^ Glasthdan la fht 

Doge, Nov. U. Fmttim MSS Ohuy. 4M MSL l«4» 

foLa 45 . 
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the evening of the 12th the City trained bands were streaming 
, forth along the Western road. On thelmorning of the 13th 
Charles’s way was barred by an army of some 24,000 
men, drawn up on the common at Tumham 
Green. The Parliamentary force was probably about 
Ttel&iiuir twice as numerous as his own. Its composition was, 
no doubt, heterogeneous. Soldiers who had borne 
gUSST" brunt of war at Edgehill stood shoulder to 

shoulder with new levies which had never seen an 
enemy. Such an army might ^ily be defeated if it attempted 
complicated manoeuvres, especially against an enemy strong in 



cavalry, but as long as it stood on the defensive it was irre- 
sistible. Its spirit was undoubted. Even those whose voices 
had been raised for peace had no wish to see London given 
over to pillage. The fear which inspired the half-jesting sonnet 
in which Milton implored the Roydist captain or colonel who 
might find his way to Aldersgate Street to spare the poet’s 
home, as Alexander hjid spared the house once inhabited by 
Pindar, nerved the arms of hundred of men who were perfectly 
incapable of writing sonnets. Even Holland and Nordiumber- 
land appeared in arms in defence of the City.* 

The King’s army would thus have be^ in a position of 
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extreme peril, if he had been in the presence of an enemy 
capable (if p/i:^ting his too rash advance. On the rear of 

It mainttdiii Kingston Bridge was guarded by 

adrfennve a force of 3,000 Parliamentary troops, under Sir 
James Ramsay, and Essex was strongly urged to order 
Ramsay to fall on the King’s rear. To this scheme the profes- 
sional officers who had served in the Netherlands or in Germany 
were strongly opposed, and Ramsay was finally directed to 
fall back on the south side of the Thames to London Bridge, 
in order to aid in the defence of the City. I^ater in the day 
Essex was prevailed on to despatch Hampden to Acton, with 
orders to sweep round Charles’s army and to place it between 
two fires. The professional soldiers again interposed, and 
Hampden was recalled There was much complaint in the army 
at its enforced inaction, but grounds are not wanting which 
warrant the belief that the General’s final conclusion was pro- 
bably the right one. A number of spectators had ridden out 
from London to enjoy the unwonted spectacle. Whenever 
their inexperience perceived signs of a forward movement in 
Charles’s army, these holiday visitors galloped off to a safe 
distance, and it was observed that each successive flight was 
followed by disorder in the ranks. Was it likely that a force 
as yet so undisciplined would have retained its cohesion under 
the fierce charges of Rupert’s horse, if he had caught it scat- 
tered and divided ? * 

However this may have been, the King was far too weak 
to take the offensive with any prospect of success. In the 
afternoon, after a few cannon shots had been ex- 
dnwfofl? changed, he drew off his men, and Brentford was 
Brantford ^eoccupied by Essex. The Parliamentary tnx»ps 
reogupi^ were at once surrounded by a hung]7 crowd, com- 
^ plaining that the Royalists had stripped them oi 

everything. Fortunately the wives andi sisters of the citixens 
who had stood to their arms on Tumham Green had not 


* fVkUtlockt, 65. Compare the pamphlets of the day, though thoe 
are not always to be relied on. Ladlow says that Uollaiid disswided 
Lisex from attacking. It is likely that the fiot^nsmed Bad joinad Ihs 
penfesaona) %ildiera am tint poinf. 
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’boon immitidful of their needs, and hundreds of waggons were 
aheady on the way laden widi the dinhers which, but for 
Charles’s sudden irruption, would have been quietly consumed 
at home.^ 

Charles, on his part, was able toclaim some advantage. The 
Royalists of Kingston welcomed him, and gave him the com- 
roand of the first bridge above the City. At West- 
^ minster it was believed that he intended to make his 
way into Kent, where he had many partisans among 
the gentry. Essex accordingly threw a bridge of boats 
^ across the Thames from Fulham to Putney, so as to 
be able to transfer his army to the southern bank. 
Charles made no attempt to force his way eastwards, 
Oatiudi. hut took up his quarters at Oatlands, where he re- 
mained for a few days. 

Tnrnham Green was the Valmy of the English Civil War. 
That which seemed to Charles’s admirers to be his triun^hant 
^ march from Shrewsbury had been stopped in the 
inq^rum very Outskirts of lx>ndon. The Parliamentary army 
had not, it is true, achieved a victory, but it had gained 
th« King, l-Qj. reorganisation, so as to find some counter- 

poise for that invincible cavalry to which Essex had never yet 
been able to oppose a successful resistance. The check which 
Charles had sufiered was the more important because it was no 
mere strategical defeat which had been inflicted on him. His 
conduct in ordering the attack upon Brentford whilst negotia- 
wm hit bons were pending was no doubt defensible on military 

grounds. A viaorious general is not usually expected 
to throw away the advantages of his position bmuse 
proposals have been made to treat, unless he has reason 
to believe that the terms offered to him will be such as he will be 
inclined to accept Charles’s error lay in forgetting that he was 
more than a victorious^eneraL His only chance of permanent 
success lay in his being able to reconcile where Pym hitherto 
had been but able to divide. It is unnecessary to discuss^, 
whether Charles wished to make peace sir not mere wish 

« A trm md fukdim, £. t|6. 17. Tkt kmnAU pAUkm sf 
atfUa AiiaiSftMKr ^ B. isl^ at. 
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eo mike peace with an unbeaten foe will >alwayf be followed bjf 
disappointment; unlels it is accompanied by a clear peicqitioa 
of t^ strength of the cause for which he is contending. 

The King’s advance to Brentford after his acceptance of the 
offer of Parliament to negotiate was strongly resented at West- 
minster as an act of duplidty. ** If your Majesty,” 
said the Houses on the i6th, “ had prevailed, it is 
easy to imagine what a miserable peace we should 
have had.” ' Charies’s reply, that he had only at- 
tacked Brentford because he was afraid of being sur- 
rounded by the enemy,* was so gross a perversion of 
geographical fact, that it is difficult to understand how he ex- 
pected to gain for it even momentary credence. He now, how- 
Nov I renew the dropped negotiations, and, 

ci^ct M to give assurance of his peaceable intentions, he with- 
drew his army to Reading. 

It speaks much for the unpopularity of the war that such an 
answer was even taken into consideration. For two days it 
Nov.n. was fully debated m the Commons. That debate 
disclosed the fact that there were once more two 
proiwsll parties in the House. The Peace-party could now 
count on the support of one of tne five members. Holies had 
been disgusted with war since he had looked upon its calamities 
at Edgehill, and had survived the destruction of jiis regiment 
at Brentford Yet between Holies and Pym the difference was 
Tha Pmoo. rather one of clearness of perception than of principle. 

Both parties preferred peace to war, but neither party 
was ready to make those concessions which alone 
could make peace possible. In fact, the division between the two 
was perfectly different from that which had divided parties in the 

* The ParUmmeiit to the King, Nor. 16 . L,J. v. 449* ^WnEs/ 
Passages (E. ia 7 , is) we have a direct attack on the King, in whi^ the 
wnai the^ Chat hit adviien alone are at fault h abandoned. ** Th • im- 
kinglike accommodation,** myi the writer, ** so to dewioy hk sahjeets 
when an accommodation was agreed onto, hath lo<it hit Majeity the hearts 
of many of the blinded malignanto that stood fot him before, bocih la Che 
City and parts adjaocDL** 

* The King to the PuliBme^ Hov. it, v. 4 $!* A emMmie- 
fUbe ^Ckftam Pusgget, E. 242, ji. 
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lummer of 1641. Then members agreeing politically had been 
found opposing one another on ecclesia&ical subjects. Now 
members who were agreed on ecclesiastical subjects differed 
politically, Pym would have no peace which did not bring with it 
Charles’s complete submission to the directing power of Parlia- 
ment and to a Puritan church. Holies and his friends would 
have made concessions to Charles’s claims to rule the State, but 
they expected him to abandon his own ideal of church govern- 
ment. As there was not the slightest chance that he would ever 
do anything of the kind, they did but beat the air. 

Behind the controversy on the question of principle arose a 
controversy on the question of confidence. The Peace-party, 
like the Cavalier-party in the autumn of 1641, was inclined 
to trust the King to do what they thought he ought to do. 

Pym had a deep distrust of the military element 
around the King. He proposed that both armies 
should be disbanded. King and Parliament would thut-be left 
face to face with one another, to come to terms as best they 
might. Which of the two he expected to gain the upper hand 
is evident from his asking that the Parliamentary proceedings 
against delinquents should take their course, and that both 
armies, before they broke up, should be bound by an oath to 
accept the terms upon which King and Parliament should agree. 
Stapleton followed with an attack upon the King’s present ad- 
visers. “ The principal men about him,” he said, “ are Digby, 
Percy, and men of fortune,' which how desirous they are of 
peace all men know.” When the turn of Holies came to speak, 
Opinion of It was found that he was ready to ask the King to 
Hollo. accept, in church matters, the conclusions to which 
Parliament should come, upon the advice of the assembly of 
divines, and to allow the punishment of such persons as had 
been Impeached before the outbreak of the troubles.* 

' That is to lay, * savemuien.’ We still lay * loldien of fortnne * in 
this lenie. 

* Yonge’s Diary. Add, MSS. 18,777, ioL 64-66. D’Ewes talks 
about the proposal to disband the army being attacked Iqr ‘Strode, 
Marten, and other violent spirits,' but gjyes no hint that it was supported 

Pym. D’Ewei is now too mudh of a party man to be troited. 
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If these were the demands of the Peace-party, they aflbided 
no more rea^nable llope of winning Charles’s assent than the 
Nw. ». of their opponents. In the end it was voted 

K'h S uiif should be asked to return to his Par- 

liament to settle liberty and religion, and to abandon 
delinquents to justice. The Lords demurred to the last de- 
mand, but the Commons were firm, and the Lords gave way. 

The answer thus prepared was despatched to Reading. 
As might have been expected, it was contemptuously reject^ 
by Charles. He had no longer any reason for re- 
maining near London. Irving a garrison behind 
him at Reading, he established himself at Oxford on 
the 29th. ^ From that time Oxford became the 
headquarters of Royalism in England. 

It is unlikely that Pym expected any other result from his 
proposals. He knew now that he had Parliament at his back, 
and behind Parliament were all the forces, financial 
and military, of the City. On the very day on 
which the armies were facing one another on Turn- 
ham Green a deputation from the City, headed by a 
merchant named Shute, appeared at the bar of the 
Commons to protest against an accommodation. Two days 
later the City offered to maintain an additional force of 4,000 
horse and dragoons. That there might be no dan- 
Additimai ger of a divided command Warwick resigned the 
generalship of the London forces, to which he had 
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Ke<.ienation been appointed whilst Essex was still far away, 
of Warwick, was now at Windsor, and it was understood 

that as soon as the negotiations were broken off he would 
march against the King.’ 

The difficulties in the way of such a inarch were consider- 
able. The country in front had suffered from the ravages of 
Diftcuityof Royal army, and even if this had not been the 
advananf. would have becn by no means easy to under- 

take offensive military operations in the depth of winter. The 


■ C./. iL 855. LJ, V. 455, 456, 463. D*Ewes*s Diaiy, AML MSS 
164, foL 99. 
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ttMiin obstacle in Essex’s way, however, was uiav ne was tmable 
to pay his soldiers. Unless the Comibons could provide a 
continuous supply of money, nothing vigorous could be done. 

The Commons knew that voluntary loans would suffice no 
longer. Even the farce of appealing to the good-will of citi- 
Nov. *5. sens, who knew that they would be thrown into 
w*” prison if they failed to respond to the pressure, must 
lory a tax. ^t last be abandoned. Whatever constitutionalists 
might say about the powers of the Houses to levy taxes with- 
out an Act of Parliament to which the Royal assent had been 
given, it was plain that without taxation the war could not be 
earned on. Nor must this taxation be allowed to fall on 
London alone. On the 25th Pym, together with Ixird 
Mandeville, who had just become Earl of Manchester by his 
father’s death, was despatched by Parliament to the city to 
announce the resolution which had been taken. As the 
burden is universal, said Pym, the aid must be universdMoo.^ 

The moment for the appeal was well chosen. Not many 
days before a Danish ambassador had arnved at Newcastle, 
ADuUi bringing money and arms for the King. He had 
had an interview with Charles at Reading, and it 
cutic. understood that he had offered further aid in 

his master’s name.* On the 26th came other disclosures. An 
intercepted letter from someone about the Queen revealed 
Nov 16 the hopes of her court. The Pnnee of Orange had 
A<iv^ced money to her. No less than 1,200,000/. 
vwicd. had already been sent over to England, or was ready 
to be sent. The Queen was to land in person, perhaps in 
Norfolk or Essex. Charles^he letter was written before the 
retreat from Turnham Green was known in Holland--oould 
surely spare men enough to invade Kent. London would thus 
be blocked up and isolated. If it did not at once surrender, 
it would be easy to induce the King of France to lend three 
Kgiments of his Majesty’s subjects which were in his service.* 

* TkmSpttektt* E. laS, iSw 

* FcUeridi, I>mmmarks KAv M Sut.f 1635-45, 314. Salvettlli 
Newrietler, l>ee. ft. Adi. MSS. 27. 9 ^ ioL 3L 

* to KicMi^ Nov. sa. Rmtkm. v. <9. 
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lliis letter was enougn to carry all opposition before it. 
The Lord. Ms^or called on the citizens for a fresh loan of 
The City 3o,ooo/. to meet the immediate necessities of the 

loon. State, and the citizens loyally responded to the 

appeal. On the 28th — a Sunday — the letter was read in the 
City churches. On the 29th Parliament agreed upon an ordi- 
Nov. >9. nance directing the assessment of all persons in 
London and Westminster who had hitherto refused to 
contribute of their own will, in order that they might 
be taxed at a rate not exceeding five per cent, of their estates. 
The Houses had at last grasped the power of taxation.^ 

As might have been expected, this proceeding was de- 
nounced by the King in the bitterest terms.® His own con- 
Chariei however, was no less technically illegal than 

levLiicon. that of his opponents. If they had ordered the 
tnbutions. Qf money without the Royal assent, he had 

ordered the collection of a contribution from the country 
around Oxford without a Parliamentary grant. He expected 
to receive about 3,000/. a week from each county.® 

Not long after the King’s arrival in Oxford an explanation 
of the part taken by him in the recent negotiations was pub- 
His declaim- hashed in his name. The Houses were called on to 
tion. part from their sins and schisms, by which God’s 
judgments had been called down upon the land. It was true 
that Parliament was * the representative body of the whole king- 
dom,’ but the King was * the soul of the whole commonwealth, 
elected and authorised by the power of God himself.’ His 
government was established by lineal succession, and con- 
firmed by the laws of the land.^ The manifesto breathed the 
old spirit of Strafford. 

* Ru^w. ▼. 71. * iHd. 73. 

* The contribution of Oxfordshire is mentioned in a Paper of Ad 9 ue^ 
Nov. 27. WarburUm^ iL 69. Those of Berkshiit and Buckinghamshire 
aze mentioned under the date of Nov. 22 in EngiaeuTi Memorabk Acci^ 
dents. £. 242, 27. 

* Mis Majestfs propositions for pence. E. 129. 4. The pamphlet 
speaks of the King in the third person, but It was printed by the Univer- 
aity printer, and the author would h^ got mto tfonble if he had nawpad 
the King’s name without authority. 
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To defend such sentiments Charles would have to trust to 
the fword alone. He was, at least, in tio danger of a sudden 
disaster. He had garrisons at Reading, Walling- 
'®****®“* ford, and Abingdon, to check any forward move- 
ment which £mex might be inclined to undertake. His rear 
was guarded by one garrison at Banbury, whilst another garri- 
son at Brill protected him from the Parliamentary forces in 
DW.S, Buckinghamshire. The line of defence was com- 
pleted on December 5, when Marlborough was 
stormed, and, after being ruthlessly plundered, was 
put into a defensible condition and entrusted to a Royalist 
garrison. It would thus be easy for Hertford to open com- 
Nov. munications with Oxford from the side of Wales, 
efWoi^ especially as Worcester had recently^ been aban- 
t«r. doned the Parliamentary regiment which had 
been left behind by Essex when he marched to £ 4 gehill. 
When the Royalists regained possession of the city, their 
Dsfiimnoit aroused by the foul defilement of the 

ofdM Cathedral by the Parliamentary soldiers,* a defile- 
®*‘**"^ ment which offended every sense of decency far 
more than the violent destruction of the windows and the 
carvings at Winchester or Canterbury. In this case Puritan 
seal had doubtless been strongly reinforced by the coarse dis- 
respect for the decencies of civilised existence natural to men 
of the class from which many of the soldiers were drawn, 
especially as they belonged to a generation which, as the trea{.- 
ment to which the nave of St. Paul’s had long been subjected 
bore sufficient witness, had outlived die tradition which en- 
joined special reverence towards a sacred edifice. 

* About Nov. 5. Special Passa^, E. 130, la 

* Trevor to Ormond, Dec, 31. Carte’i Orig, L 14. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CRY FOR PEACE. 

Is Strengthening his position at Oxford Charles was not 
merely aiming at secunty from attack. Having had the 
164a advantage of takmg the mitiative m the campaign 
which ended at Turnham Green, he had now the 
advantage of a complete strategical plan of operations 
for the campaign which he was now about to open The at- 
tempt to penetrate to the heart of the enemy’s position havmg 
fail^, he resolved to substitute for it a scheme by which the 
enemy was to be surrounded and overwhelmed. He was him- 
self to hold Essex in check from Oxfordi whilst Newcastle 
pushed on at the head of the Northern army through the Mid- 
lands into Essex, and Hopton advanced from Cornwall to 
make his way through the southern counties into Kent When 
these two armies had seized upon the banks of th^ Thames 
below London, they would find no difficulty in stopping the 
passage of shipping on the nver, and, by the annihilation of its 
commercCi the great city, and with it the Parliamentary army, 
would be starved mto submission ‘ 

Though no evidence exists on the point, it is not altogether 
unhkely that the scheme originated with the Pnnce of Onu^ 
as the first indication of it is to be found m a letter from some- 
one in the confidence of the Queen during her residence la 
HoQand. If so it is not unlikely that it^ecured the appio- 
baoon of Rupert, as he was always sensitive to the importance 

* This, which is substsntwlly the pbm revealed in the leltsr SBCmed 
to at p. was conunnnicaied by Charles'h igent HenM to tho Vewtiaa 
aiShssBadar. Aeoatini to the Doge, Jan. y, 1643, IhaaMi ThosaanpO^ 
JtO 
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of gaining London. It is hardly probable that it wsis suggested 
by the Lord General of the King’s aAny, the Earl of Forth. 
TheEui Though it is true that he had been trained to war on 
of Forth. a great scale, it is difficult to believe that if his brain 
had been the source of the King’s plan of campaign, he would 
not have made a greater impression on his contemporaries than 
he did. The plan, wherever it originated, had indeed the in- 
herent weakness of directing a convergent attack upon a central 
position, from which the enemy, if he took the offensive vigor- 
ously, might crush the Royal armies in detail. No strategy, 
however, could alter the fact that the position of London was 
a central one, and at all events those who now held that 
city had as yet shown no indication of the power of taking the 
initiative. 

It was not, however, merely on its strategical weakness that 
the Royalist plan might possibly be wrecked. For any oppor- 
Strangth of tunity of bringing together fresh armies hgtth sides 
local feeling. ^Quld have to depend upon the local organisation of 
the counties, and upon an appeal to the spirit of the local popu- 
lations. Even in the East and South of the country, where 
Parliament was supreme, the local feeling in the counties was 
far stronger than it is at present. In the North and West, 
where Charles found his most devoted adherents, it was in 
almost exclusive possession. Geographical considerations, too, 
were likely to tell against the King. The deep indentations of 
the western coast especially hindered the growth of common 
patriotism, and the men of Cornwall, of Wales, and of Lan- 
cashire were therefore not united in feeling as were the in- 
habitants of Kent and Sussex with those of Suffolk or North- 
amptonshire. 

The dangers likely to arise from the strength of local feeling 
were as yet unsuspected on either side. In Cornwall, Hopton 
^ ^ had for ^me time gained the upper hand. Before 
H iptnn ?n he was ready to assume the aggressive the initiative 
coni.v*u. taken by the few gentlemen in the county 

who had joined the Parliamentary side, and who formed the 
Parliamentary committee at Launceston. P'ancying themselves 
powerful because they were unmolested, they prepared to indict 
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Hopton and his supporters at the quarter sessions at Lostwithiel 
as disturbers pf the p^ce. Much to their surprise, upon their 
arrival in that town Hopton confronted them, bearing in jiis 
hand the commission which he had received from Hertford 
as Lieutenant-General of the Horse in the West, and calling 
upon all men to submit to the authority which, in virtue of that 
commission, he derived from the King. Puritanism had but 
little hold upon Comishmen, and the majority of the popula- 
tion were as opposed as were the gentry to any innovations in 
the services of the Church. There was, no doubt, too, some- 
thing of local patriotism in the prevailing dislike of religious 
changes to which Devonshire had submitted. Hopton accord- 
ingly now turned the tables on his adversaries. Not only was 
he acquitted of wrong-doing, but he persuaded the grand jury 
to declare the gentlemen at Launceston guilty of promoting a 
riotous assembly, upon which the sheriff was authorised to call 
out the forces of the county against them.^ 

Of all Hopton’s supporters none threw himself more ener- 
getically into the cause than Sir Bevil Grenviie, the friend of 
Sir Bevil Khot, the descendant, as family tradition boasted, of 
Urenvile. Rolf, the sca-kiug who conquered Normandy, and the 
grandson of that Sir Richard Grenviie who had perished in the 
Revenge, Grenviie was a type of all that was noblest in the re- 
sistance to a Puritan domination. ** 1 cannot contain myself 
within doors,” wrote this brave and tender-hearted gentleman to 
a friend, who begged him not to endanger his family by the course 
which he was taking, “ when the King of England’s standard 
waves in the field upon so just an occasion ; the cause being 
such as must make all those that die in it little inferior to martyrs. 
I am not without consideration, as you lovingly advise, of my 
wife and family \ and, as for her, must acknowledge she hath 
ever drawn so evenly in the yoke with me, as she hath never 
pressed before or hung behind me, nor ever opposed or resisted 
my will ; and yet, truly, 1 have not in this or anything else en- 
deavoured to walk in any way of power with her but of reason ; 
and though her love will submit to either, yet, truly, my respect 

' Cfamwdni, vL ajg. HopM*s Nanative Clenndam MSA IJjS 
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will not suffer me to urge her by power, unless I can cmiiace 
by season.” ^ 

support from such men as these Hopton was in- 
vincible in Cornwall At the head of his little army he drove 
The Cora- the Parliamentarians before him, occupied Laun- 
ceston and Saltash, and called upon his troops to 
the county, cross the Tamar. The men utterly refused to follow 
him. Comishmen summoned by the shenff were bound to 



keep the peace in Cornwall ; they were not bound to leave 
the county to interfere in what was in that secluded district 
considered to be almost a foreign country. Hopton did not 
attempt to thwart their inclinations. Dismissing them with a 
good gract, he called upon Grenvile and others to 
Hoptm?* raise a small force for permanent service by voluntary 
^ enlistment In a short time he found himself at the 
head of a body of 1,500 men ready to follow him where he 
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would Before the end of November he carried them into 
Devonshire,' occupied Tavistock and threatened Plymouth.* 
As a commander Newcastle was not to be compared with 
Hopton, but he had a force of S,ooo men at his disposal On 
Dee.1. December i he eroded the Tees, defeated the 
younger Hotham at Pierce Bridge, disarmed the 
Parliamentary levies in the North Riding, and relieved 
York. Cumberland, who had hitherto been the King’s general 
in Yorkshu-e, retired from the command, and Newcastle had all 
the Royalist forces of the North under his orders. On the 6th 
Lord Fairfax, outnumbered and weakened by the desertion of 
^ ^ some of his subordinates, turned upon the foe at 
T*dc*st«r Tadcaster. For a whole day he resisted all attempts 
^ ^ to dislodge him, but powder and shot ran short, and 
on the following morning he fell back on Selby, where he 
Dae. 7. would be in communication with the stores at Hull. 

Newcastle established himself at Pontefract, and by 
s«iby. 80 doing cut the Parliamentary defence of Yorkshire 
in two. The clothing towns of the West Riding, with their 
strongly Puritan population, appeared to be beyond reach of 
help. Charles was overjoyed with the news. “ The service I 
have received from you,” he wrote to the splendid earl, ** hath 
been so eminent, and is likely to have so great an influence 
Dec. 15. upon all my aflairs, that I need not tell you that I 
SIHSkT never forget it, but always look upon you as a 

Newcutic. principal instrument in keeping the crown upon my 
head. The business of Yorkshire I account almost done.” 
Charles was but a bad judge of character, and he had little 
idea how small was likely to be Newcastle’s success in fime of 
real difficulty.* 

Nor was it only in England itself that Charles’s prospects 
appeared at Oxford to be hopeful The Danish ambasMdor 
h^ continued to encourage hhn to expect succour from his 


> Hopton*! Nunthre. Ciartmim MSS. 1738 (l). 

• ji ptfict Dtumal. E. 24^ 35. 

• Fair&x to the Commitleeor Safely, Dec 10. 

lie CMi fKw, L sf. D'Ewei*! Dtaiy. EM. MSS, 164, M. aafr The 
Xh^toNcwcMtla^Poe. 15. Etils Or^. Mm, Stt. t UL 99% 
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iiuukter.' Unexpected news from France, too, flattered him with 
Hitcxpec- vain hopes. The great figure 6f Richelieu had disap- 
&ip fm peared from Continental politics. His death lemoved 
kbitad. always been regarded at the English Court 

as the main obstacle to a kindly intercourse between Henrietta 
Maria and her brother, and it was hoped that his successor, 
Noviji Mazarin, would throw the influence of France into the 

right scale. The Queen herself was leidy to recom- 
KiSidira. mend to her husband a course which would have 
The Queen ali^n^ted his subjects from him even more than an 
appeal to the swords of Danes or Frenchmen. Both 
soldier^*"* Charles had been deeply irritated by the over- 

tures made by Parliament to the Scots. If there 
were any danger of a Scottish invasion, wrote Henrietta Maria 
to her husband, let him win over the Irish Catholics to his 
side. Let him ofler them the enjoyment of their estates and 
their religion, and they would furnish him with a fuJ^ntiful 
supply of soldiers.^ 

No wonder that even before the whole^extent of the disas- 
ters in the West and in the North was known at Westminster 
Alarm Houses took alarm. Their first impulse was to 

Wem- throw the blame on the dilatoriness of Essex. “ It 
minster. Slimmer,” said Marten, “ in Devonshire, summer 

^ in Yorkshire, and cold winter at Windsor.” More 
practical men were aware that, before the army could stir, 
it was absolutely necessary to provide financial resources which 
would enable the commander to pay his soldiers regularly. On 
December 8 , in spite of the opposition of constitutional purists, 
Dec. 8 . an ordinance extending to the whole of England the 
taxation which had recently been imposed on the 
taxation. City passed through both Houses.’ The mea- 
sure was absolutely necessary, if a great catastrophe was to be 
averted. The estimated annual cost of the army exceeded 
1,000,000/., whilst that of the navy was more than 3oo,oooil* 

* Agostini to the Doge, Dec. Vemtiam Tramscripts, R.O. 

* The Queen to the King, Dec. (?) Letitrs tf UmriUta Marian 14flL 

* D*Ewes *8 Diaiy. HarL MSS. 164. fol. 243 - v. 4!^ 

« Yoage’s Disvy. AM. MSS. 18, ^ 77 * foL 8a. 
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In pery direction the bound« of legality were being over- 
stepped, and ^ch pafty had a sharp eye for the transgressions 
of the other.' ' On the side of the King there was always the 
charge of rebellion to fall back on. Amongst the prisoners 
^ taken at Brentford was John Lilbume. On Decem- 
LUbume ber 6 he was Indicted for treason before Heath, who 
of high had recently been made Chief Justice of the King's 

tr«aK>n. Bcnch. Lilbume, who was never at a loss for an 

argument, boldly denied that he had waged war against the 
King. He had taken arms to save his Majesty from evil coun- 
sellors. The juiy refused to take this view of his case, and 
brought in a verdict of guilty. The judge sentenced him to 
death, and he would inevitably have been hanged if the Houses 
had not intervened with an energetic declaration that, if any of 
their soldiers were put to death, they would inflict the same 
punishment on all prisoners who might fall into their hands.* 

A similar collision arose on the King’s appointment to of- 
fices which had hitherto been regarded as undeniably within his 
Th€ Com. gift. Padiament cancelled his nomination of sherids, 

tion\Ss^ which had been made in order to give heads to the 
toapTOm?* Royalist gentry. A less politically important office 
•henffii. gave rise to a long contention. On the 7th it was 
known in the House of Commons that Sir Charles Csesar, the 
Dec. 7. Master of the Rolls, was dead. A resolution was 
plfn^Sr CO™® to that the House should name someone to 
M^enhip the vacant post. “I would,” said the Speaker 
01 the Rofik audibly, “ you would name me." The House took 
the hint, and named Lenthall. The King, as might have been 
expected, refused to accept the nomination, and appointed Cul- 
pepper. Culpepper could not fulfil the duties of the office in 
London, and as tlie Lords refused for the present to agree to 
' Clarendon is never weary of attacking the Houses for their illegality. 
When his own party is concerned he takes a difleieot view of the situatioD. 
In speaking of the refusal of the Cornish trained bands to enter Devon- 
shire on the score of illegality, he says that, * however grievous and ineon* 
venient soever this doctrine was discerned to be, yet no man durst presume 
so for upon the temper of that people as to object policy or ncccisity to 
iheir notions of law.' Cforsntfow, vi 343- 

• Rtukm, V. 83, 93. Tit ixaminati^H ^ Caft. LiOmm. E. 130, 33. 
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tillie part in t3ie appointment of anyone dse, it was some little 
tbie befose Lenthall gained possession ^ the post which he 
ooveied.^ 

Not a few of the members took umbrage at these breaches of 
constitutional propriety ; but common sense was on the side of 
Pym when he refused to admit that the assessors of 
the new tax ought to be deprived of the power of ad- 

tfaechama ministering an oath. “The law is clear,” he said 
•filleiaUty. ^ Jh 

settled times ; but now we may give power to take an oath.” * 

The question of immediate importance was not whether the 
taxes were legal, but whether they would be paid. If the bur- 
den imposed by them created a determined resistance, the King 
would have gained more than if he had won a victory in the 
field. 

In the City of London the opposition to the new Parlia- 
mehtaiy taxation assumed alarming proportions. Manyiof the 
^ ^ wealthy merchants were Royalists at heart, and threw 
Upon Parliament the blame of a war which was dis- 
pui^ turbing trade. Some of them vowed that, sooner than 
pay the tax, they would abandon business.’ The 
hard times, bringing with them a loss of employment, made the 
war unpalatable to the lower classes. A petition was numer- 
Apetidon ously signed calling on Parliament to moke fresh 
for paaoa. overtures for accommodation on terms satisfactory to 
the King. On the 8th the Committee of both Houses for ad- 
vance of money, which sat at Haberdashers’ Hall, was besieged 
A mob at by a mob calling out for peace. Men known to be 

favourable to the Parliament werehustled and insulted. 
One gentleman who refused to sign the petition was 
told that, when the Cavaliers came, his house should be the first 
to be plundered. They were unarmed now, said some of them, 
but they would provide themselves with aims before long. 

On the isth there was a meeting of the Common CouncO 

> D'^wml Diary. SM. MSS. 164. fol a43h C/. U.980. LJ. 

• Ycaica^Diaiy, Add. MSS. rS, m. feL 9s. 

* AltPstiSg to the Dane, Dec, Vt m Hm Thmuaiftf, Jt.^ 
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in the court adjoining Guildhall It had not been sitting kng 
when Idle hall, itself, ns well as the yard outside^ was filled with 
an angry crowd clamouring for peace, and pressing 
GuSdhaif ^ obtain the^signatures of the Lond^ldayor and 
Aldermen to their petition. Cries of ** Peace ! peace!’* 
were heard in every direction. ’’ Peace and truth I ” called out 
someone who took the unpopular side. “ Hang truth I let us 
have peace at any price ! ” was the prompt reply. Some even 
threatened to break into the council chamber to drag out the 
Iword Mayor and the unpopular Aldermen, and to cut their throats. 
Others fell upon a few soldiers who were in the hall, wounded 
some of them, and snatched away their swords, bidding diem go 
to the tavern. ” Spend your money you receiv^ from the State ** 
they told the soldiers jeeringly, “ for you s^ll have no more I ^ 
At last a body of the City trained bands arrived, and order was 
restored. The Common Council resumed its deliberations. 
7 he lesoin. The petition advocated by the mob was rejected, but 
the Council itself resolved to draw up two petitions 
CounoL asking for peace on reasonable conditions, the one to 
be directed to the King and the other to the Parliament' 

The hint thus given by the Common Council was taken by 
the House of Lords. The Peers appointed a Committee to 
^ ^ draw up propositions for peace, though they reftised 
The to receive the petition of ^e Royalist dtisens on the 
PTOp^cniM ground that those who wished to present it were too 
ferpeue. numerous to be admitted to their bar.* By the 
^ Commons the keeper of the bear-garden had been 
* Dm. It. committed to Newgate on the charge of obtaining 
Bowtnocto nicans of threats, and an order was 

be taiMd. drawn up directing that no more bears should be 
baited dunng such distracted times,* an order which appeal! 
to have been very imperfectly obeyed.* 

■ Common Council Joumtl, Dec. la Aiemrdr, al M 

45. Yongelt Diary. Add. MSS. 18, 777, fol. 91. J ^ 

€ertmm Sfteiai £. 244, II. 7 ^ Im0g$ 0 f tk$ 

I’lmu. £. 244. 12. An gnatt E. IJOb 15. 

• Z,/. V. 4 ^, 49 ^ 

• C/. il 885. 
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On the X4th the news of the retreat Fairfax from Tad« 
caster reached Westminster, and it was accompanied by fresh 
Dec.x4. information from Rotterdam of the activity of the 
ySkp Queen in forwarding suppliies to the Northern army. 
Both Houses took alarm. There were twenty con- 
victed recusants, it was said, amongst Newcastle’s officers. 

Orders were at once given that all wealthy or 
dangerous Catholics should be arrested, and their 
Meant rea sequestercd. Nor was it only from the North 

against the that danger was feared. Lord Herbert, the son of 
cathoUcfc Marquis of Worcester, was raising a fresh army of 

Welshmen, in addition to that serving under Hertford, and as 
he was a Catholic, and had many Catholics in the army, his 
movements were regarded with special alarm at Westminster. 
About the middle of the month the Earl of Stamford, who had 
maintained himself in Hereford as long as possible by plunder- 
Bec. 14. ing the strongly RoyaUst population of the cAinty, 
evacuated his isolated position and fell back upon 
HttrefonL Gloucester.' At the same time it was known in 
London that Hopton, though some of the leading Devonshire 
Hopton in Royalists had been surprised and sent up as prisoners 
Bnvoiuhire. ^ London, was nevertheless able to hold the open 
country up to the very walls of Exeter. So great was the 
alarm that voices were heard in the Commons calling upon the 
House to summon the Scots to bring immediate aid to their 
English brethren. Such a confession of weakness, however, 
did not as yet commend itself to the majority, and in the end 
the Houses contented themselves with a d^laration of their 
Scottish readiness to entertain any Scottish volunteers who 
K*«tS!*** might offer their services against an enemy whose 
tamed. whole purpose was the suppression of the Protestant 
religion.* 

ue closed the bear-garden ia frequented. The date of this pamphlet ia 
Jan. * 64 |« 

* Yonge’a Diary. Add, MSS, 18, 777 * foL 96^ Webb’s ChnI IVat 
aa Ewv/ordsJkirt, iL 346. 

* LJ, V. 495. C/. iL 891. D’Ewes’a Diary. Mari, MSS. 164. 
ill. 364b. 
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Something more than the addition of a few Scottish lecniits 
to the.army of Essest was needed if Charles's growing strength 
Lootiorg^ was to be kept at bay. Hitherto, outside those 
nu^Mn districts in which the King was present in person, 

' the Houses had relied on something like the old 

county organisation, by placing authority in the hands of com- 
mittees of the leading Puritan gentry in each shire. The 
arrangement had not worked well. The counties were too 
small to form the unit of the military system, and the plans of 
the committees were often liable to be thrown out of gear by 
the royalism of large numbers of the resident gentry. Hence 
a scheme had for some time been under discussion for the 
formation of associations comprising several neighbouring 
counties, so as to combine into active resistance the scattered 
elements of the Parliamentary party over a considerable extent 
of country. On December 15 an ordinance was passed for an 
Dec. z5. association of the midland counties, and this was 
Unj yK- followed on the 20th by another ordinance for an 
ciation. association of the eastern counties. The first com- 
T^^attern countics of Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 

Askociacion. Rutland, Northampton, Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Huntingdon ; the second those of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Hertford. Stamford's son, Lord Grey of 
Groby, was appointed commander of the Midland Association, 
whilst the command of the Eastern Association, as yet removed 
from the perils of war, was left undetermined. On the 3i8t 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire were associated under 
o?w 55 J 2 k. command of Lord Brooke.' The project was a 
hopeful one, at lea.st for purposes of defence, but 
shire. * succcss was not to be assured merely by an improve- 
ment in administrative machinery. Each association would 
stand or fall in proportion to its ability to find a capable man 
to place at its head. 

The necessity for increased organisation was brought home 
to the Houses by the progress of the war in the South and 
West It is true that on December 13th Waller recovered 


■ X|/. V. 493* 30 s. 
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WlndlMer, which had opened its gates to a small party of the 
troops, and that on the 27th he rboovered Chichester ; 
but, whilst Parliament was gaining ground in Sussex 
and Hampshire, it was in danger of losing London. 
•DdWflK. In the City the new taxation had stirred up the 
Mkterest feeling. Though on one pretext or another the 


diief promoters of the Royalist petition had been thrown into 
prison, their followers had not been cowed. On the 19th their 
petition was presented to the Lords by a chosen 
neCi^ deputation, the numbers of which were not suf- 
^“®***‘ fiaently great to inspire alarm. It was followed by 
another petition which was presented m the name of the Lord 
Mayor and the Common Council, and which was accompanied 
by a copy of the petition which the Corporation of the City 
proposed to send to the King, inviting him to return, and 
assuring him that strict precautions should be taken against a 
repetition of the tumults of the preceding winter.^ 

The next day the Lords sent down the propositions which 
they had drawn up to be submitted to the King. Charles was 
^ ^ to be asked to bind himself to pass all such Bills as 
should be approved of by Parliament after consults- 
tion with the future assembly of divines ; to allow 
Lord Digbyand all persons impeached before January 1, 1642, 
to stand their trials in Parliament, and to exclude Bristol, 
Hertford, Herbert, Percy, Jermyn, and Wilmot from office and 


from the Court ; to secure and vindicate the pnvileges of Par- 
liament ; to give the Royal assent to Bills for securing the pay- 
ment of the Parliamentary debt ; and to agree that all acts of 
the Privy Council should be signed by those who had advised 
them.’ There was also to be a new Militia Bill, and Charles 
was to be asked to reinstate Northumberland as Lord High 
AdmiraL 


Such were the pwopositions suggested that House in 
which the Peace-pai^ was predominant They asked for 
ministerial responsibility and for a Puritan settlement of the 
Chiiicih- 4 br all those concessions, in short, to whidi bodi 
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Chaili^ and his partisans were most bitterly hostile. No 
wonder tbit those who kept their heads dear in the Cbmmona 
thought it useless to (mgage in a negotiation on sndi 
^!3dmd asking die House to 

w"the” refuse even to take them into consideration. If 
CoBunoni. pajliament began to treat with the King, it would 
grow careless of its own defence ; but the arguments of reason 
were borne down by the strength of the feelings enlisted in the 
cause of peace. To these feelings D’Ewes, with his imperturb- 
able reliance upon phrases, gave expression. After repeating 
Pym’s suggestion ' t^t Charles’s experience of the evils of war 
might make him more ready to treat than he had formeriy 
been, D’Ewes asked his brother members how they expected 
to make head against the overwhelming forces in the field 
against them. The whole land was in confusion. No man 
would pay his rent As the House had passed an ordinance 
to tax the subjects, it would be well to pass another to compel 
tenants to pay their rents. Poverty and famine were hastening 
upon them with winged feet They were in danger lest the two 
armies might combine to make peace impossible. It would 
soon be a crime to be rich. D’Ewes sat down amidst loud 
applause, and the House voted that negotiations should be 
opened with the King.* 

All the world, wrote one of Charles’s partisans, was in 
fiivour of peace.* Those Lords who were understood to 


‘ See p. 56. 

> D'Ewes’s Duty. fiTor/. MSS, 164, ibL STwh. 

* The Vemey corre^wndence presrnU the most tonching evkhaes ol 
the entire ebsence of ei^tdng like bittemeu of feeling in a large gro u p of 
men and women, amongst whom were wann partiiani. The Rojralitt 
Edmund Vemey, com|daioing to his brother that he had not lecsiv^ an 
answer to the letter of which an extract has been given at pi 5, wrkasao 
follows : ** Although I would wiUingly lose my wght hand that yni had 
gone the other way, jet 1 wUl never consent that this dispute dudl awdcaa 
quand between ua. There be too many to fight with besides oniaelfes. 
1 pray God grant a sudden and firm peace, that we may aafidy meet in 
person as well aa afiection. Though I am lebth and aafi for the Klag^ 
cause, and shall cnduie se lo the death, whatever Us fortune be \ yst« 
eweet hrathcr, let net this my opiiiiott>-for It is gdded hy ey fraisrienee 
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be the main supporters of the negotiation were greeted with 
shouts of ** Peace I peace ! ” as they came out into Palace 
Yard. Pembroke and Northumberland, hat in hand, 
dMi? for took up the cry, and called out “ Peace ! peace ! ” as 

loudly as anyone in the crowd. ‘ In the Commons 
the Peace- party numbered Holies and Whitelocke, Selden 
and Maynard, amongst its members. It had the good 
WeakneMof majority of the nation, yet, for 

t e Peace, all that, it was from the first predestined to failure, 
party. There was not the smallest reason to suppose either 
that the terms which the Houses now offered would ever be 
accepted by the King, or that they would themselves be ready 
to accept any terms which the King was likely to propose. 

It was this very impossibility of discovering terms of agree- 
ment which constituted Pym’s strength. From the point of 
TheWaiw which the man of the nineteenth century 

stands, it is easy to criticise his conduct s#«erely. 
He and his followers, it may be thought, should have had more 
liberal views of ecclesiastical toleration, and should have been 
more ready to acknowledge that their adversaries who sur- 
rounded Charles at Oxford were fighting, as well as themselves, 
for conscience’ sake. But it was not in the men of the first 
half of the seventeenth century to think anything of the kind. 
It was the tradition handed down from formei generations, 
and held as firmly by those who were crying for peace as by 
those who were opposed to all negotiation, that there could be 
but one religion openly professed in the land. That which dis- 
tinguished the War-party was its clear perception of the fact that, 
if the religion of England was to be Puritan, that object could only 
be attained by the sword. It was worse than waste of time, it 
was a slackening of the energies of the supporters of the Par- 
liament, to attempt to establish Puritanism in England by 
negotiation with theming. Behind the question of what the 

~nor any other report which you can hear of me cause a diffi<lence of my 
true love to you.” E. Verney to Sir K. Vemey, Feb. 24, 1643. Varm^ 
MSS. 

Forster to Chavigny, Jan. ^ Ar^A. dtt. Af. Eimighu^ 

rBs. ioL 205, 812. 
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King i6ight be persuaded to grant lay the question of persdnal 
confidence in Ids word. **The distrust of the few at the 
helm,” shrewdly remarked the agent of a foreign court, “ is not 
to be smoothed away. No one has so much eloquence as to 
persuade them to show confidence.” ‘ 

Yet m spite of every objection the cry for peace was too 
strong to be resisted. On December 26, the Commons 
2^ ^ resolved to agree with the Lords’ proposal that the 
should be opened An attempt was to 
thepropoMi be made to come to terms vnth the King, 
to negotiate fnends of peace. On 

January 2, before a formal treaty could be opened, 
the agents of the City arrived at Oxford with the 
at Oxfo^ petition of the Common Council, in which Charles 
was assured of protection if he chose to return to West- 
minster. At Oxford they found themselves in the midst of 
a population which might have been friendly a few months 
before, ‘ but which was now dominated by the influx of Cava- 
liers. They were hooted as they passed through the streets, 
and it was with difficulty that they were preserved from actual 
violence. When at last they were admitted to the royal pre- 
sence, Charles told them that he was glad of their coming, as 
he wished them to distnbute amongst their fellow-citisens hit 
declarations, which had hitherto been kept from their know- 
ledge. On the 4th the agents were dismissed with 
The^uig't the information that Charles would send an answer 
by Mr. Heron, one <rf his own servants, who was to 
accompany them on tbeir journey. He asked which was the 
more numerous assembly in London, a Common Counol or a 
Common HalL On being told that the latter was the more 
numerous, he requested that his reply might be read there, as 
he wished as many as possible to be disabused and to know 
tlie truth.* 

At least Charles could not justly complain that the dtisefia 
were not in a mood to Usten even to reasonable terms. On 
January 3rd no less than 3,000 appicnUcesi many of them 

> Sahrelti'SMeoShittsi^^gf. .eiK JIX& 17, 9is K. M. ertk 
* See p. sS. • Zy. v* 438, 
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probably the very lads who had shouted lustily against the bishops 
a year before, came to Westminster with a petition for peace. ^ 
Jen. 3. About the same time Bedfordshire, Essex, and 
Hertfordshire, the very counties in which the war 
spirit had risen the highest, agreed to petitions for 
peace.* The I.ondon press, usually so prolific of 
false accounts of victories, now began to cater for 
the popular taste by printing false accounts of pacific speeches, 
said to have been delivered by the King himself.* In the 
Commons, when Pym once more proposed to enter into a 
prapoMi i^^tional association with Scotland to oppose that 
ofl^^ Catholic league which he believed to have been formed 

negatived. guppoit of the King, he met with no support. The 
Commons preferred to legislate directly for the extinction of 
Catholicism in England by the education of the children of 
Catholics in the Protestant religion, hoping that sueh a law 
would obtain the Royal assent when the King, at nt** distant 
date, was once more amongst them at Westminster.* 

At last, on January 13, the Common Hall was gathered to 
hear Charles’s answer to the City. It was a long diatribe against 
Jm. 13. tbe arbitrary power illegally assumed by the men who 
had usurped his place. He called on all good sub- 
the aty. jects to throw off their yoke, and to begin by arrest- 
ing the Lord Mayor and four of the leading citizens who had 
been guilty of treason. When this had been done, he would 
gladly return to London without the protection of his army.* 


• C./. ii. 917. 

• A petition of the County of Hertford; also tke petition of the County 
of Bedford, £. 84, 39. The petition of the County of Essex, E. 84, 4a 

■ His Majesty s declaration, £. 84, 38. His Majos^s gracious 
answer, £. 84, 41. 

• Yonge’s I^ry. ^ddd, MSS, i8, 777, foL xia. 

• The humble petition of the City of London^ with His Majesty t 
answer, £. 84, 14. The Kingdom's Weekly Jntelligtneer, £. 8$, 15. 
Agostini in his letter of Jan. |§, says that aimed men were at the door, 
hut he does not say that anyone who had a right to enter was kept oat Ysf 
them. In explanation of hh statement that two men who called oat for 
peace irere arrested, see the Lord Mayor’s statement {C,J, ii. 927) that 
one man was arresied for being illegally aimed. 
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After this Pym, who, together with other members of both 
Houses, was present in Guildhall, had no difficulty in con> 
HiRtemiB vincing his audience that Charles had no bought of 
peace. The municipal spirit of the Londoners was 
Jan 18. ^ present only two 

Funher raised their voices for the acceptance of such de- 
grading terms.* A subsequent order from the King 
the answer. sheriffs to have his answer read in the halls 

of all the City Companies was frustrated by the interposition 
of the House of Commons.^ 

Pym was undoubtedly right in supposing that Charles had 
no serious thoughts of accepting a compromise. Herne, who 
Tiie King'i brought the royal answer from Oxford, assured the 
intentions Venetian agent that Charles did not intend to give 
up a single point of his authority. In March he would have 
40,000 men in the field. With these he would block the 
traffic of the Thames and force the citizens to throw off the 
existing government.’ 

If the war was to be carried on, the old difficulty of obtain- 
ing money must be resolutely faced. The taxation which had 
Jan 9. ordered produced little. The farmers of the 

Tiw faitnen customs had positively refused to lend. They 
alleged that trade was so ruined that the customs 
•®**"** produced no more than 2,000/. a month, 'fhe 
Commons thought that this enormous falling off was due rather 
tan la disinclination of the farmers to levy money 

A^' In to be used against the King than to the decay of 

duunuMd. dismissed them from their office. The 

new ones appointed in their place were ready to lend 20,000/. 

' Two Speuhes. E. 85, 7. In a speech purporting to have been 
delivered on the 17th Sir H. Garway says that the friends of peace were 
terrorised, and durst not appear. {A speock made ^ AUerman Garw^, 
£. 245, 29.} On the other hand, in thu account, printed at Oxford, it is 
stated that there was an overwhelming cry for peace on the 17th. This 
s(wech, however, as Mr. Firth has pointed out to me, is evidently one of 
the many forgeries which it was at this lime thought capedient to impe 
ham the Oxford press. 

* Etukw. V. 12a C./. iL 941. 

* Agostini to the Dqge, Jan. Femaiom E.O. 
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Sn^ a sum would avail little unless the new Fftrliamentaxy 
taxes could be raised, and as yet nothing had been obtained 
Rttfiuaito this source. On the 20th Sir Geoige Whitmore 
wr UMfc and other wealthy citizens were imprisoned on their 
refusal to pay. Sir Nicholas Crisp, one of the late farmers, 
who was detected in carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with the King, succeeded in escaping to Oxford, but his plate 
and money, to the value of 5,300/., were seized by Parliament.* 
In the midst of their financial difficulties ^e Commonr. 
had been busily elaborating the propositions which had come 
The peue down to them from the Lords. Impeachments, the 
date of which was earlier than January 1642, were to 
comnooM. proceeded with, and all subsequent to that date 
were to be dropped. In spite of this decision, the name of 
Newcastle was now placed alongside of that of Digby in the 
worse category, although no charge had been brought against 
him before the fatal date. Charles was to be asked to tgree to 
the disbandment of both armies before negotiations could be 
opened, and Bills were rapidly hurried on for the regulation of 
the Church in a Puritan sense. Amongst these was a Bill for 
Biu for the abolition of Episcopacy. Although it ought to 
•Mition of have been evident that to insist on such a Bill was 
Epucopecy. ^ insuperable obstacle in the way of peace, 

the opposition to it, even of members of the Peace-party, 
was extremely faint One or two lawyers suggested that it 
might be well to allow Episcopacy to stand, at least till the 
House was prepared to substitute some other government for' 
Jan. 30 gentle opposition found but litde sup- 

port, and before the end of January the Bill was 
accepted by the Lords as well as by the Commons.* 

If there had been anything to hope from the propositions 
now rea^y to be presentee^ the balanced fortunes 
*>»wa». of the two parties might have reconciled both 
Royalists and Parliamentarians to the idea of peace. If, during 


' Whitaere’b Diuy. AM MSS. 31, iifi, kA. 16K I 9 k aii atht 
8,935. D’Em*! Dkiy. JSM, MSS. UH 
• lPEw«l^lX>iuy• ArA JMSUr. ifi4f foL 279, 
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the month of Januaxy, Charies’s cause was prospering in the 
West, it\was dedining in the North. 

After some* hesitation, the Houses had nominated the 
wealthy but incapable Stamford to conunand the Western army. 
stmJSid ^ Januaiy he arrived in Devonshire, bring- 

Mntto ing with him the troops with which he had failed 

the West, to maintain himself in Hereford,* together with 
others which he had collected on the way. Hopton, who 



had found himself in want of supplies of every kind, had 
Homob already retreated across the Tamar, where Stamford 
prepared to followed him. It waf ill fighting Cornish- 
PanyoTtbe men in their own country. The train^ bonds 
^^*******“ which had refiiaed to maidi into Devonshire no# 
rallied round Hopton as soon as he touched Comisk soiL 
Them was no such ioboidtnarion on the other side os to lendtr 

> Smp.7^ 
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Stamford’s army really formidable. Ruthven, a Scottish officer 
Rudiven Commanded the garrison at Plymouth, with 

something perhaps of the contempt of the professional 
soldier for the titled commander to whom his obedi* 
ence was due, pushed on hurriedly without waiting for Stamford. 

Jan X9. January 19 Hopton and Grenvile fell upon him 
Roy-aiist at Bradock Down, not far from Liskeard, and routed 
Bndock him Utterly, taking 1,250 prisoners besides the guns 
'*"■ and ammunition of the enemy.* The Cornishmen 
resumed the offensive. Saltash and Okehampton were carried 
by assault. Stamford retreated as hastily as he had advanced, 
and one wing of the Cornish army pursued the fugitives till they 
Skirmish at Were checked by Sir John Northcote at Chagford, 
Chagtord. ^ skiimish in which fell the young and brilliant 

Sidney Godolphin, the friend of Falkland. The other wing 
gathered round Plymouth, and prepared to lay siege to that 
important port.* 

Nearer Oxford Charles’s forces had been equally successful. 
At the beginning of the year Hertford had advanced through 
Hertford Stamford’s march into the West, and 

reaches with his Welsh regiments had joined the King at 

* Oxford. To support these fresh troops it was neces- 

An^itempt enlarge the circle within which contributions 

SrSr”"’ levied. An attempt made on Cirencester 

^ on January 7 was unsuccessfol. On February 2 the 
Cire nc^ town was carried by assault. The victors sacked the 
place, and carried off i , 1 00 pnsoners to tramp wearily 
through the mire to Oxford. All Gloucestershire, with the ex- 
ception of Gloucester, was thus brought under the authority of 
the King.* 

In Yorkshire Newcastle had been less successful than his 
comrades in Gloucestershire and Cornwall. In December, when 


' Hopton's Narrative, Clarendm MSS. 1738(1). 

* OarmdoHt vi. 247. Grenvile to Lady Grenvile, Jan. 19 . Fersttr 
MSS. D’Ewes’s Diary. BoiH. MSS. 164 , foL 289; Sptcial fiusagts. 
E. 84, 17. 

” Xuskw. y. 13a Wariurlm^ 2. lay. Massey to Fiennes, Fdb. xta 
Add. MSS. 18, 479* ^ >38- 
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he kne^ that Charles was anxiously expecting him to deav6 
his wgy to the Thames, the defeat of the Fairfaxes at Tad- 
1643. ‘ cast^ ^ seemed to have opened a path before him. 
Newbie m hoTse Swept through Nottinghamshire, where 
Yorkthire. important town and castle of Newark were held by 

Newark fo^ the King; and though an at- 

^uHor tempt to seize Nottingham failed, the possession of 
® “*■ Newark made it easy to send supplies to Oxford. 
Yet before Newcastle could advance in person he was anxious 
to make himself completely master of the West 
Saviieintha Riding. The clothing towns of that district, cut off 
West Riding succour by the retreat of the Fairfaxes behind 
the Ouse, were hard press^ Strafford’s nephew, Sir William 
Savile, dowered with something of his uncle’s haughty and un- 
compromising temper, was sent to reduce them to submission. 
He entered Leeds and Wakefield without opposition, but at 
Dec. iR Bradford the stem Puritan spirit beat high, and, 
wlJlditt summoning their neighbours of Halifax to their aid, 
Bradford, the townsmcn prepared for resistance. On December 
18, they foiled Savile's attempt to storm the town, ai^ drove 
him to a hasty retreat. 

Whilst Bradford was in expectation of a renewal of Savile’s 
attack, succour arrived from an unexpected quarter. Sir 
SirThomu Thomas Fairfax, the eldest son of the old lord, could 
Fairika. uQt endure that the townsmen should be left to bear 
the brant of war unaided. No more gallant spirit bore arms 
in the Parliamentary ranks. His frank nature and his sympa- 
thetic heart drew close the bonds which attach a soldiery to 
their leader. With a good eye for country, derived from his 
D^, experience in the hunting held, be was, like Rupert, 
Bridfoif foremost in the strife. If he was sometimes 

wanting in prudence, he was never deficient in dash, 
and for the present at least h was precisely this 
quality of dash of which his party stood most in 
•tlmiU Gathering a small forces die rider on the 

white hone, as he was fondly called, was despatched across 


* Seepu 71* 
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^ enemy’s country by his &ther, and before Ae end of 
December entered Bradford. Before long he was able to take 
the oAsnsive, and on January 23 he drove Savile out of Leeds. 
Wakefield fell into his hands without further fighting.^ New- 
castle, baffled and disconcerted, fell back upon York. 

In Cheshire Sir William Brereton, hardly less successful 
than Fairfax had been in the West Riding, had, on January 
jan.«B. 28th, succeeded in defeating the Royalists of the 
romMiit county at Nantwich. Thus, when negotiations were 
Nutwich. opened at Oxford neither side would be able to look 
upon an unbroken current of success. Charles’s gain in the 
West was counterbalanced by his discomfiture in the North. 
To men less resolved to gain or lose all than were both 
Charles and his antagonists the path of compromise lay invit- 
ingly open. 

' Lord Fairfax to a member of the House of Commons, Dec. 29, 
Old Pari Hist, xii. lia The Rider of the White Horse, £. 8|,.23. 
See also for an account of these transactions in Markham’s Tk$ Gmh 
Urd Fairfax^ cb. i«. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TREATY OF OXFORD. 

On February i the peace propositions, so carefully elaborated 
at Westminster, were laid before the King by the Commis- 
,6^3 sioners appointed by the Houses. Amongst them 
was Waller, who had long been secretly working for 
“Though you are the last,” cn^ Charles as 
to the King he caught sight of the poet, “ yet you are not the 
worst, nor the least in my favour.” When, after 
Cheriei'f indiscreet speech, Northumberland began to 

read the propositions, he was continually interrupted 
miMUMien. by the King.^ As fax as words went Charles did 
not cast off all hope of an accommodation, if reasonable con- 
cessions were made to him. " They that prinapally contrived 
and penned them,” he said of the proposals which had been 
brought before him, **had no thoughts of peace in their 
hearts, but to make things worse and worse. Yet I shall do 
my part, and take as much honey out of the gall as 1 can,” * 
In a letter to Ormond he expressed his real mind. 
Hu rt-ai** ** Certainly,” he wrote, ** no leas power than His who 

made the world of nothing can draw peace out of 
these articles.” ’ 

Charles was a good critic but a bad statesman. The 
counter-proposals which he offered showed that he had made 
no effort to look for honey to be taken out of the 
Hm cQuoitr* galL He began by calling on lis opponents to re- 
*'“***^*“*^ store to him his revenue^ his forts, and his ships, to 
secaU aU the dedaianons which tbqr had issued in contiHveiitkMi 

> A/.v^59a» 
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of the known laws of the land and of his own legal power, 
and to disclaim all right to imprison or to tax his subjects. 
Parliament was also to prepare a Bill which would preserve the 
Book of Common Prayer from the scorn and violence of the 
Brownists, Anabaptists, and other sectaries, in which he would 
be glad to see inserted a clause for the ease of tender con- 
sciences in accordance with his former declarations. All 
persons excepted from the general pardon were to be tried by 
their peers. Instead of the disbandment of both armies pro- 
posed by the Houses there was to be a cessation of hostilities 
during the negotiations, and there was to be freedom of trade 
between those who lived in the respective quarters of the 
Royal and the Parliamentary armies.^ 

After this reply no wise man could entertain any hopes of 
peace. Even the hint thrown out about tender consciences 
was too vaguely worded,^ and was too unappropriate to a con- 
dition of things in which two religious parties were sttfiggling 
on equal terms for the mastery, to produce the slightest effect. 
Anxious as the Lords were to proceed with the negotiation, 
Feb. 7. ibey felt that they could only do so by dropping out 
wtea^ of sight for a time the question of principle which 
Mtion. really divided them from the King, and they con- 
tented themselves with adopting Charles’s proposal that a 
cessation of arms should come first, and that tins should be 

* Rushw. V. 165-169. 

* In his declaration published after his reception of the Grand Remon- 

strance, Charles expressed himself in the following way : ** For differences 
amongst ourselves, for matters indifferent in their own nature concerning 
religion, we shall, in tenderness to any number of our loving subjects, very 
willingly comply with the advice of our Parliament that some law may be 
made for the exemption of tender consciences from punidiment or prosecu- 
tion for such ceremonies, and in such cases which, by the judgment of 
most men, are held to matters indifferent, and of some to ^ absolutely 
unlawful ; provided this can be attempted and pursued with that modesty, 
temper, and submission that, in the meantime, the peace and quiet of tte 
kin^on be not disturbed, the decency and comeliness of God*s service 
discountenanced, nor the pious, sober, a^ devout actions of those reverend 
persons, who were the first labourers in the blessed Reformation, or at 
that ♦1—, he and de&med.** Huifauds* CM/Mfoisi, Ji« 
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follow^ by a diplomatic struggle which mi|^t lead to a 
general (Usbandment of the armies. 

To the men who had hitherto disposed of the majority of 
the Commons this resolution uf the Lords appeared to be a 
Feb. a ruinous concession. A cessation of arms, they be- 
lieved, would be altogether in the King’s favour. The 
moiu. levying monthly contributions wherever his 

FitwJicW armies had the upper hand, and, whether from loy- 
ditiicuities. alty or fear, those contributions were duly paid. On 
the other hand Sir Gilbert Gerard, the Parliamentary Treasurer 
of the Army, had lately announced that he had not a penny left 
with which to pay the troops, and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to establish that regular taxation about which so much had 
been said and so little done. Since this revelation, a commit- 
tee had been sitting to devise an expedient ; ^ but it needed 
but little sagacity to perceive that, if hostilities were suspended 
it would be more than ever difficult to induce even the warm 
est supporters of the Parliament to submit to taxation. Besides 
this, there was a strong conviction that delay would enable the 
King to gather from abroad those reinforcements which he was 
believed to be awaiting. 

On both sides every effort had been made to secure a full 
attendance in the Commons. The Peers had induced a con- 
Fcb. 8. siderable number of members, who had long been 
SSlL? m"the from Westminster, to come up to vote for 

commotit. peace. On the other hand, members, who were also 
officers, forsook for a time their military charges to raise their 
voices against the dangerous pursuit of a phantom.* The 
highest vote recorded during ^e month of January was 102. 
In the division taken on February 8 the numbers reached 194. 

Yet, after all, the parties thus marshalled against one another 
Debv* in divid^ by no broad ground of principle. On 

the Coin, both sides there was an agredhient t^t the King's 

answer was no answer at all. Pym, who wam^ 
* ^ supported an immediate disbandment, declared that 
the difference between the King and his people was not one to 
* D’Ewe^s Diuy. Ar^ MSS, 164* fU. 287. 

* Agostiiii to the Dqge, Feb. }{. VtmtUm 7hMm>0, 
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he wctled by the sword. He had too much confidence in his 
own cause not to believe that, l£ the arguments on which he 
teUed were fairly heard, without the distraction caused by the 
presence of armed forces, they would bear down all opposition. 
He therefore asked that as soon as the armies had disappeared 
the {»opositions of the Houses should again be laid before the 
King, with such explanations as might seem necessary. When, 
after two days’ debate, the vote was taken, it was found that, 
though there was a considerable minority which believed all 
diplomacy useless, the majority was for opening a negotiation 
on the subject of disbandment On the loth and nth there 
Fell. II. was a discussion whether the Houses should offer to 
ment*^ negotiate on the propositions themselves before the 
SeS^detto disbandment had t£^en place. Pym distinctly re- 
ibrpeue. ju the negative. "If they yield not to a dis- 

banding,” he said, " we shall have no hope of peace.” Holies 
and Maynard must have known in their hearts that it was4nost 
unlikely that the King would yield at all, but they continued to 
hope against all probability. On a division, however, they were 
beaten, and the House resolved that the armies must dis- 
banded before another step was taken. In all probability Pym 
Sind Hampden had voted with Holies on the 9th, and now voted 
igainst bim.‘ 

There can be little doubt that the House had decided as 
rightly as it was possible for it to decide, unless it could rise 
into a higher atmosphere of thought. To conduct a 
negotiation when the views entertained even by those 
who were most in favour of peace were diametrically opposed 
to those entertained by the King was plainly useless, and might 
be ruinous. The majority of the little group of Peers which 
now constituted the House of Lords thought otherwise. They 
proposed a compromise. Let there be, at first, a 
br mere cessatibn of hostilities. Let that be followed 
tbtLonii. ^ negotiation limited to twenty days, in which the 
demand of the Houses for a disbandment and the King’s demand 

« ' Cy. tt. 960. D*£w«^il>iAfy. Eari.MSS. 164, loL a9ih. 

XHiMIf. AM MSS. s8, 777, Ibl. V45> 14K D’Ewss’li pMjiidked ttste- 
emis llmU ks cQoeeisd by tlieaut«aiiMd sadtor^ 
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for a nuxender of the fortt and idiipB might be discussed. To 
this piopQsal ^e Commons gave way, though only by a majo- 
Feb. ly. perhaps, necessary in the fiu:e 

* of the widespread agitation for peace to {^long the 
b^tbe negotiation, futile as it was ; but so dissatisfied were 
Commons, voted for breaking it off, 

that there was some talk amongst them of impeaching five of 
the Peace-party in the Upper House. Nothing, however, was 
done in the matter, and many days were spent in settling the 
Fob. 98. details of the new proposals. It was only on Fe- 
bniary 28 that they were ready to be forwarded to 
Oxford.* 

Whilst time was thus consumed at Westminster, Charles was 
looking anxiously but hopefully to the North for aid which 
Jan. would free him from the necessity of negotiating at 
m Newcastle, it is true, had been compelled to fiill 
North t}ack upon York by the successes of the younger Fair- 
fax in the West Riding, but there was reason to believe that he 
would soon be in a position to take the field with advantage. 
From time to time he had been joined by officers of reputation 
who had been sent to him from Holland by the Queen, amongst 
whom the most noted was General King, who^ having 
known long service in the German wars, was at once 
accepted by the Earl as his military adviser, and was 
shortly afterwards created Lord Eythin in the Scot- 
tish peerage. On February 2 Henrietta Maria set 
sail in person for the Yorkshire coast Arms, as 
occasion served, she had despatched to the army of Newcastle 
from time to tinie, and she was now bringing with her a frah 
supply, together with a large sum of money, obtained selling 
or pawning jewels, a sum which contemporary rumour, with 
probable exaggeration, reckoned at 2,000,000/. This turner 
however, a fierce storm swept over the North Sea, and for nine 
days the Queen, with her precious cargo, lay tossii^ on the 
She never lost the high ^irits which accompanied her 
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in every position in whiqh she was placed^ and she laughed 
heartily as her attendant ladies were driven by the howling of 
the wind and the creaking of the timbers to shout out, in con- 
fession to her chaplain, a catalogue of sins which was never 
meant jCo reach the ear of their mistress. ** Comfort yourselves, 
my d^rs,” she said, in unconscious imitation of the Red King ; 
« Queens of England are never drowned.” * 

At Oxford Charles was anxiously watching for news of the 
safe arrival of his wife, whose energy had served him so well. 

“ Never woman with child,” he wrote to Newcastle, 
** more longed for anything than we for news from 
you.”^ Charles’s longings were not immediately 
satisfied. Henrietta Maria at last regained a Dutch 
port, and some days passed before she was again able 
to put to sea, under Tromp’s escort 
On the a 2nd the Queen landed at Bridlington Quay. On 
the morning after she was awakened by the roar of %uns. 

Four Parliamentary ships, under Captain Batten, 
were firing at the vessels which she had brought over, 
and which were still laden with warlike stores. The shot came 
r«b. >3. crashing through the houses of the little port. The 
Ic which the Queen had passed the night was 

con Qu«y* specially exposed to danger, in all probability not 
because Batten deliberately intended to injure her,* but 
because it happened to be in the line of fire. Springing from 
bed, and hastily wrapping whatever first came to hand around 
her, she hurried out in search of a place of greater safety. On 
her way through the street she remembered that her lap-dog 
had b^n left behind, and in spite of the entreaties of her 
attendants she risked her life by returning to seek for it. 
Snatching up the little animal, she returned unhurt, and finally 
took refuge in a ditch outside the town, where she was under 
cover, though the b&llets flew over her head or sprinkled 
her with dust as they struck the ground. At last a threat 
from Tromp and the fall of the tide compelled Batten to 

‘ M/moim de UMami dt MoiUviilt, 1 209. 

■ The King to Nevfcastle, Feb. 13. ffari, JIfSS, 6988, foL l3Si 

• It is not very likely that he knew in what honw she wan 
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desist* After a few days’ rest she wa^ conducted by Newcastle 
Marchs! ^ X-®**^* where she was to await an opportunity 
*0 of rejoining her husband with safety. 

® Charles was the more overjoyed at the last news 

from his wife as he had been warned that a conspiracy had been 
Alleged plot formed to seize her on her way from the coast, in 
againit her. Q^der to deliver her to the Parliament to be held as 
a hostage. Newcastle arrested Lord Savile and Sir Thomas 
Gower on suspicion of complicity in the plot, whilst Lord New* 
port, who was charged with participation in it, sought safety in 
flight. As, however, Savile had no accusation made against him 
after he was brought to Oxford, and as Newport was attempting 
to make his way to the King when he was captured on the road 
by the Parliamentary troops, and was ultimately thrown into 
the Tower, there seems to be good reason to believe that both 
Savile and Newport were, at least on this occasion, guiltless.^ 

On the day on which the tidings of the Queen’s entry into 
Vork reached Charles he received the articles of the proposed 
cessation at the hands of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. ** Yesterday,” he wrote to his wife on 
the following morning, ** there were articles of a 
cessation brought me from London, but so unreason- 
able that I cannot grant them. Yet, to undeceive 
the people, by showing it is not I, but those who 
have caused and fostered this rebellion, that desire 
the continuance of this war and universal distraction, I am 
framing articles fit for that purpose— only this, I assure thee 
that the distractions of the rebels are such that so many fine 
designs are laid open to us we know not which first to under- 
take ; but, certainly, my first and chiefest care is and shall be 
to secure thee, and hasten our meeting.”* 

* Mimoiru de Madams is Matteuilts^ I 2ia Queen to the King, 
Feb. 25. Leftsrs of Honrietta Maria. 166. Ruskw. v. 156. 

> Savile's vindication has been published by Mr. Cartwright Camdm 
Mbc, viii. 

« The King to the Qneen, March 2. Zsihrt of HkmHsUa Maria^ 174, 
Berwick Castle in this letter should, I have no doubt, be. Bslviiir Casda^ 
•ad Chester is cvidenl’y a misprint km Chtehesisf, 
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In pOf^nance of the^ design which he announced to hit 
wift Chadet drew up the reply, which on March 6 he de- 
spatched to Westminster. He complained that the Houses 
had not granted freedom of trade during the cessation, 
and he asked that the ships which had been sent out 
to defend the realm might be placed under officers 
ttamed by himself. Finally, he required that, during the 
cessation, no one should be imprisoned except in accordance 
with the known laws of the land.^ 

These last words indicated something more than a benevo- 
lent desire to maintain the law. The City had lately responded 
FeV. request for a Parliamentary loan by an 

A fradi offer of 60,000/. ; but its offer was accompanied by 

^ a request that the much-talked-of general taxation 

'—the order of December 8 having been too vaguely worded to 
take effect^ — might be actually put in force. The wish thus 
expressed had already been met. On February 24 an orAmance 
p^b. voted imposing a weekly payment upon every 

A geiM^ county in England, and naming Commissioners who 
tax impowAi assess the owners of property at their dis- 

cretion ; a scheme which seemed to be likely to be more pro- 
ductive than the levy of five per cent., which might easily lead 
to disputes between the owners of property and the assessors* 
If every county had been amenable to the orders of Parlia- 
ment, the sum obtained would have exceeded 1,600,000/.’ 
Even half of this sum would have been no inconsiderable 
revenue. 

Charles was perfectly right in seeing that the difficulty of 
enforcing payment of taxation would be a weak point in his 
opponents’ line of defence, and it was only natural 
to t a xat i on , jjg should attempt to improve it to his own 

advantage, by suggesting that to imprison those who refused to 
pay the tax was as filegal as the tax itselfl There were many 
who believed a demand for money made by anything short ^ 
an Act of Parliament to be unjustifiable, and many more who 

> Seep. 79* 
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found it convenient to treat it at unjustifiable. The payment 
of the' jorijinal. five per cent assessed upon London and West^ 
minster ^ had ^en widely refused. So dull was trade, and so 
exhausted were the citizens by the continual calls upon their 
purses, that it was difficult to find buyers for goods seized in 
default of payment, and at last the Jews of Amsterdam were 
invited to send agents to England to purchase what few 
Englishmen would buy.* A beginning was thus made, and 
after a while money began to come in, though by no means in 
amounts equal to the expectations which had been formed by 
the promoters of the scheme.* 

The situation was felt to be a serious one, all the more as 
the Parliamentary party had just suffered a considerable per- 

Feb. sonal loss. In the Midland counties the King's 
cause had been steadily gaining ground, and before 
the end of February—in addition to Newark — 
Undi. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tamworth, Lichfield, Stafford, 
and Stratford-on-Avon were occupied by his forces.* The 
loss was the more severely felt at Westminster, as it opened 
the way for the southern march of Newcastle and the Queen. 

In looking for a man who might stem the tide of disaster 
the Houses lighted upon Lord Brooke. His position as owner 
LordBrookt) of Warwick Castle and his known staunchness to 
SuiT uS Parliamentary cause had led to his appointment 

■htn. as commander of the recently associated counties of 
Warwick and Stafford, and he was now directed to take chaige 
of the forces of those counties. After driving the Royalists 
out of Stratford he advanced to Lichfield, where the Cathedral 
and the close had been converted into a fortress, and 
were now garrisoned by the Royalists. Stepping into 
at UchSdd. street to watch the effect of a cannon shot aimed 
across the pool, the calm surface of which reflects the three 
graceful spires the Cathedral, his appeifianoe attracted the 

> Sae p. 65. 
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attention of the garrison. A shot from the central tower 
pierced his brain and stretched him lifeless on the spot. The 
Royalists triumphantly recorded the fact that the assailant of 
the sacred precincts was slain on the festival of St. Chad, the 
patron saint of the Cathedral, and that the fatal shot was fired 
by * dumb Dyott,’ who, having been deaf and dumb from his 
birth, might be regarded as a special instrument of Providence. 
To his own party the loss was considerable. Those who were 
beginning to censure Essex as a dilatory commander were 
already casting their eyes on Brooke as a more energetic 
successor. In modern times he will be chiefly remembered 
as the author of that Discourse on Episcopacy which marks a 
step in the progress of the doctrine of toleration. ‘ Two days 
March 4. ^ft^r his death the garrison of the Cathedral sur- 
Jij S!?** rendered to Sir John Cell, who had brought up rein- 
renden. forcements from Derbyshire. Yet, in spite of the 
check thus inflicted on the Royalists, they continue^^to steal 
gradually southward, and houses were from time to time 
seized and garrisoned in unexpected quarters by the Cavalier 
gentry.* 

Every day brought news which convinced all but the most 
stubborn that it would be unwise to weaken the defences of 
March 7. Parliament by listening to overtures from Oxford. 
forSfJiii? March 7 Parliament, upon the proposal of the 
Loii%n. Court of Common Council, ordered that London 


^Mardhuj. should be fortified.* On the 9th a startling message 
Ru^rt haa arrived from Essex, telling how Rupert, with 6,000 
acabir* horse, had marched against Bristol, so that * there 
was likely to be little fruit of* the treaty. With the 
full approbation of the Houses Essex now proposed to open 
the campaign as soon as possible.^ 


* Etsf, of Engl. (1603.1642), >x. 35. 

* Special £. 89, 17. 71 ke last weeVs proceedings of Lord 

Eivoke. £. 59, 19. Account of the Si^ of Lichfield. Earl. MSS. 
s,Q43, fol. 25. Agostini to the Doge, Feh. )g. VtmUm Tramcripia^ 
R.O. 

* Maitland’s of London, I 369. 

« D’Ewes’i Diaiy. Earl. MSS. 164, UL 31& 
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Rupert’s bold dash had already failed. Some of the lead- 
ing merchants .of Bristol had undertaken to open a gate to him 
* in the night, but the plot was discovered, and the 
Silur2 * * captured, two of whom, named Yeomans and 

Bourchier, were ultimately executed. Rupert re- 
turned hastily to Oxford, and in face of his numerous cavalry 
Essex did not yet venture to stir.^ 

Just at the time when Rupert’s attempt and failure were 
known in London, the letter in which Charles assured the 
March lo. Qucen that his only object in continuing the nego- 
tiations was to undeceive the people was intercepted 
letter. ^nd published. * The phrase in which he expressed 

satisfaction at the many * fine designs ’ offered to him caught 
the public ear, and for many a month, as one Royalist intrigue 
after another came to light, the newsi>aper$ took good care to 
remind their readers that it was one more of his Majesty’s * fine 
designs.’ 

It was not by the Commons alone that Charles’s answer of 
the 6 th was regarded as unsatisfactory. To abandon 
alieiuited by the navy to him and to renounce the power of im- 
charies. prisonment was to surrender at discretion, and the 
Peers, long urgent for peace, now felt it to be hopeless, and 
threw in their lot with the party of resistance.’ 

Yet, even so, those who in their hearts knew that the pro- 
longation of the w*ar was inevitable were loth to pronounce the 
fatal word which would put an end to this futile negotiation. 
March IS. The Common Council, on the other hand, angry 
derorada an trifling. Called for the formation of that 

au^ciation. association for which Pym had asked on the eve of 
^e King’s march to Edgehill* Disastrous as was a policy 
which would divide more sharply than before the already divided 
nation, the only alternative to it was a policy of recondliation 
leased on religious toleration, and, unhappily, neither Charles 
nor his adversaries had conceived the idea of any such soluUoOf 

> A triaiWH plot against Bristol E. 93i 3* 

* See p. 95* 
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Conciliation in respect to the material ol^ect$ in dispute was 
alone possible as yet, and what little of this there was came 

Maith i8 Parliament 

On the i8th fresh instructions were forwarded to 
byPariw-^ Oxford by the Houses, empowering their Commis- 
sioners to offer a reasonable compromise on the 
question of the custody of the forts and ships. **The passages 
of this day,” wrote D'Ewes, **gave me the first hopes I had 
D'Ewei received for divers months last past that God of His 

hopes for infinite mercy would be pleased to vouchsafe a 

speedy peace to this almost half-ruined kingdom, for 
the articles propounded were so full of equilihrancy as that 
there was no probability to the contrary but that his Majesty 
would readily accept them.” ^ 

The very equilibrancy, as D*Ewes termed it, of the new 
proposals was sufficient to set Charles against them. He was 
asked to entrust the forts and ships to persons noirifoated by 
himself on condition that they should possess the confidence 
of Parliament.* He first objected to the proposed 
futicles of cessation, and then, rejecting the com- 
promise of the Houses, asked that the forts and 
ships should be entrusted to those in whose hands 
he had himself placed them before the outbreak of 
“*** the troubles, at the same time professing himself to 
be ready to remove his nominees if just cause should be shown 
for his so doing.* As this arrangement would place the Tower 
in the hands of Byron, Portsmouth in the hands of Goring, 
and Hull in the hands of Newcastle, even the warmest sup- 
porters of an understanding with the King must have felt that 
their hopes were at an end. 

Indeed, even befpre Charles’s claim to the ships and forts 
was known at Westminster, it was generally recognised that the 
treaty would come to nothing. Lords and Commons 
agreed in taking measures for carrying on the war in 
timtion. earnest On March ay they passed an ordinance se- 
questrating the estates of all who gave assistance to the Kiqg. The 

> B’Ewes’i Ditty. MSS. 164, Ibl. 334. 
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policy of confiscation, announced on September 6, and partially 
enforce on October 15,^ was thus made generally applicable. 
D'Ewes, It is trae, mourned over the fact that the ' fiery spirits ’ 
were now as supreme over the Peers as they were over the 
Commons, and consoled himself with the remembrance that 
superiority of character was on the side of peace. In the 
Commons at least most of the men of great ekates were on 
the side of an accommodation, whilst the supporters of l^m 
were * mean or beggarly fellows,’ who, having b^n mechanics, 
and being men of mean fortune, were therefore ^ not so sen- 
sible of the destruction of the kingdom as those who had estates 
to lose.’ It did not occur to D’Ewes to ask whether Charles’s 
exorbitant demands had anything to do with the ascendency 
which Pym had now regained.^ 

Pym was bent on placing the Parliamentary finances on a 
sound basis. The tax of five per cent., the monthly contnbu- 
Much as. tions, and the rents of sequestrated estates might per- 
haps be sufficient if all England could be compelled 
to pay. As this was impossible, Pym proposed an ex- 
cise upon all commodities bought and sold. Suc^ a proposal 
was certain to rouse the warmest opposition. If the incidence 
of an excise is not more oppressive than that of other taxes, it 
is at least more widely felt. A member rose to express his 
astonishment that a motion should be made in that House to 
revive a tax which, when the King had attempted to impose it 
in 1628, had been declared by the Commons to be destructive 
to trade. Pym then proposed to restrict the new tax to super- 
fluous commodities. One member after another refused to 
Hbmodoo <^ccpt it even on these terms, one speaker express- 
nj«cnd. log his astonishment ’that he who pretended to 
stand so much for the liberty of the subject should propose 

« See pp. 17, 37. 
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such an unjust, scandalous, and destructive project.’ Pym’s 
motion was lost, but the time would come before long when 
it would be found necessary to adopt it' 

In spite of the rejection of Pym’s project, the evident hope- 
lessness of an accommodation had given the War-party the 
Much 30. ascendency in the Commons. On March 30 the 
Commons, in the teeth of the opposition of the 
Lords, offered a deadly insult to the Queen. They 
i^ruction sent a committee, of which Marten was a member, 
^ Qmk” to arrest the Capuchins at Somerset House, and to 
Chapel. down the images — the idols, as they scornfully 

named them — in the chapel.^ A picture by Rubens, valued at 
500/., which stood over the high altar, was cast into the 
Thames.* The feeling against the Queen was growing daily 
amongst Pym’s adherents in the Commons. 

By none was Charles’s obstinacy felt, as its consequences 
developed themselves, more than by those who, on eitl^r side, 
Match ipi sincerely desirous of peace. On March 19 Roe 
had poured his troubles into the sympathising ear of 
Sir T. Roa. Falkland. “ If,” he wrote, “ you can agree the cessa- 
tion, which' is the popular part, the articles will follow almost 
by necessity, and this rule only I will lay, that if you must or 
shall make war successfully, you must set peace in the first 
rank, you must show that she is ravished from you, and your 
arms are only employed to rescue the beloved of all men.” 

Roe’s subsequent letter of April 6 shows the effect 

April fi. ppQjjuced on him by the news of the King’s demand 
for the ships and forts. '*It may appear great presumption 
in me,” he wrote, “to give any opinion either of the state of 
your treaty in hand or of your proceedings therein ; but if 
indignation could make a poet against nature, the passions of 
a troubled spirit may excuse any errors of a well-affected zeal. 
I cannot b^r to inform you that the last message of his 
Majesty hath utterly discomposed even all those who seriously 
pursued and grasped after the hopes of accommodation. They 

1 D'Ewes'i Diaiy. BaH. MSS. i 64 t 346h. 
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preteiM) to have no ground nor subject left them to continue 
their endeavours. There is another party who triumph and 
proclaim that it is you that decline the peace by refusing the 
cessation which, though I know it be in some points disad- 
vantageous to his Majesty, yet, considering the popularity of 
such an expectation, I cannot conceive the inconveniences of 
equal weight to the general opinion which would have been 
gained to your part by yielding, which is often the true way to 
perfect victory.” ' 

At Westminster Holland spoke almost in the same language. 
He assured D’Ewes that both he and others had urged their 

April 8 Oxford to implore the King rather to yield 

And^ ‘ to some present inconvenience than to let slip this 
Holland. opportunity of making peace. If only, he added, 

’ the two Houses ’ could * return into their old way of advising 
and debating, the King would find so many sure friends in 
either House, as those violent spirits who had raised this un- 
natural and bloody war would be brought low in the esteem of 
all men, and ’ his Majesty would then be restored * to all his 
ancient and undoubted power and rights.’ Holland sadly ac- 
knowledged that his counsel^ had been nothing at all regarded.’* 
Charles, in fact, if he desired peace, desired it only on his own 
terms, and was entirely unconscious of the importance of win- 
ning the sympathy of his more moderate opponents. His eye 
was fixed on the progress of the military operations. 

Charles’s position at Oxford was an isolated one, and be- 
tween him and each of the supports on which he counted there 

March some Parliamentary force which must be over- 

The miiitwy powered before the Royalist plan for the summer's 
campaign could be carried out As long as Stam- 
ford held Devonshire Hopton’s advance was impossible, and 
Rupert's failure to capture Bristol, together with the devotion 
of Gloucester to the Parliamentary causa^ interposed a bar 
against the progress of the Welsh levies of Lord Herbert* 
Further north, Brereton, in Cheshire and Lancashire, main- 

* Roe to Felklsiid, Merdi 19, April 6. Earl, MSS. 1,901, fbt 6 a 1 % 
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tpikied a luperiority ovar Lord Derby, whilst tne Hothamf m 
hull and the Fairies in the West Ridii^ continued to hold 
their own against Newcastle. If the Parliamentarians held the 
broken circumference of a circle round the King, the Royalists 
held a still more broken circumference of an outer circle 
beyond. The efforts of the Royalists of this outer circle to 
overpower the resistance of the intermediate zone with a view 
to an ultimate advance on London, gave a kind of unity to 
those local and desultory combats which bewilder the historian. 

During the first fortnight of March Sir William Waller, who 
had been down to Gloucestershire to strengthen the position 
sirw. which had been weakened by Stamford’s march into 
giouom^ Devonshire, had been engaged in making good his 
•Ura. footing. On the 15th he secured Bristol. Having 
reduced Malmesbury on the zist, he threw himself on the z4th 
on Lord Herbert’s Welshmen at Highnam, and dispersed or 
captured all who escaped the sword. ^ 

Bristol and Gloucester having been thus secured. Waller 
assumed the offensive. Ross and Newnham, Monmouth and 
April Chepstow fell into his hands ; but he did not venture 
to advance further westward. Not only was the 
Welsh population hostile, but he learnt that Rupert’s 
younger brother. Prince Maurice, had been sent 
from Oxford with Lord Grandison to fall upon bis rear. Send- 
ing his foot and artillery across the estuary of the Severn, 
he passed through the enemy’s lines, and slipp^ into Gloucester 
^ at the head of his cavalry. The places which he 
had occupied in Monmouthshire f<ril back into the 
oioucoter. Royalists. If Waller had not accom- 

plished all that he had hoped to do, he had at least secured the 
important district of which he was in charge. He had also 
shown that Parliament possessed a general whose wariness 
was united with thaPagility in which Essex, with all his sterling 
qualities, was terribly deficient The name of * William the 

> Mi. W. P. Price, in a letter addreMd to the Gimutttr fmmait 
|siy 4, 1868, and whi^ haa liiice been leprinted, Aowa Ihat these was 
ccittiiiiierable slanghter, from the evidence of local tiadkion and the di»« 
Wtiy of theleiona. 
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Conqueror/ which was now applied to him, marked the eidma^ 
tion in wtoh he was held.* 

In the North, Newcastle and the Queen were more suc- 
cessful than Her^rt had been in the West. Money was sadly 
March. ^ Parliamentary army in Yorkshire^ 

Ywiuh^ and there was none to sj^re in London to send to 
^ its support Amongst its commanders, too, there 
were some who had taken arms from political rather than from 
religious motives, and who therefore felt themselves ill at ease 
as the cause for which they fought showed itself as more dis- 
Maidia Amongst these were Sir Hugh 

SirHugh^ Cholmley, the governor of Scarborough, and the 
Choimicy. Hothkms. Of the three, Cholmley appears to 
have had the nobler nature, and to have been actuated by the 
purer motives. In the years of passive resistance be had 
refused to pay ship money, and had been disgraced by 
Strafford. Like most of the Yorkshire country gentlemen he 
had nothing of the Puritan in him, and having taken service ' 
under Parliament in the belief that the war would soon lead 
to a constitutional compromise, he was bitterly disappointed at 
the failure of the Oxford negotiators to reach any basis of 
agreement 

Whilst Cholmley’s mind was in this state, the Queen 
invited him to a conference at York. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and returned to Scarborough resolved to embark in a 
treason which might easily assume in his eyes the character of 
loyalty to the sovereign whose castle he had been guarding 
against its true owner. On March 25 he infonned 
^M^as. garrison that from that time they were to hold 
the fortress for the King. Their apparent acqui- 
escence lulled him into security. On March 31, 
during bis absence on a second visit to the Queen, 
igMjte Bushel, one of his officers, per^haded the soldiers to 
return to their allegiance to Pariiament On the 
foUowir^ day, however, Cholmley reappeared before the walls 

« NkholM to Ropot, AprO 6. ffMwWw, K Ifp. Wager’s epessp 
thtoiia tbs Wait sic ghaa in detofl toWabbPsCiMr Hfre* 
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widi 1,500 men, and Bushel was compelled to surrender the 
fortress which he had won.^ 

The Hothams did not as yet follow Cholmley’s example ; 
but they showed little interest in the Parliamentary cause, and 
April a. did all that lay in their power to thwart the opera- 
of Lord Fairfax and his son^ The Fairfaxes, 
thus deserted, abandoned the country about Selby, 
and threw themselves — not without loss— into Leeds, where 
they were soon besieged.* 

In proportion as Newcastle gained ground in Yorkshire it 
became necessary to hold out a hand to him from Oxford, to 
eiiable him, when his immediate task was accomplished, to 
make his way southwards. The loss of Lichfield had been 
felt by the Royalists as weakening the King’s hold upon the 
Midlands, where it most concerned him to be strong. On 
Match receipt of the news, therefore, Northampton had 

NorthamiL been despatched from his station at Banlfluy to 
reco!?r retake it. From a life of ease and luxury this 
Lichheid. wealthy nobleman had been roused by the outbreak 
of the war to throw himself heart and soul into the royal cause. 
In Warwickshire his name had been from the first a tower of 
March 19. Strength to the King. On March 19 he met Cell’s 
Hopto? forces on Hopton Heath, about two miles from 
Heath. Stafford. After a sharp conflict he drove the enemy 
before him ; but in the moment of victory, as he was charg- 
ing too far in advance, his horse was killed under him, and his 
helmet struck from his head. The Pailiamentary soldiers who 
surrounded him offered him quarter. ** 1 scorn,” was the dis- 
dainful reply, ** to take quarter from such base rogues as you are.’* 
Irritated by this contemptuous rejoinder, a soldier dashed 
Death of ® halbert and silenced him for ever. 

Northamp. Whilst the King’s horse were pursuing the fugitives 
^ in a cours# as headlong as that which had cost them 
so dear at Edgehill, Brereton arrived on the field with fresh 


ton lent to 

recover 

Lichheid. 


* Ruskw, ▼. 264. Memoirs ef Sir ff, Ckotmleyt 36. MemoriAls 
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Parliamientary troops, and enabled some at least of his beaten 
A drabdiii comrades to hold their ground. Both sides claimed 
victory. . victory. The EarFs body remained in the 

hands of the enemy, and, unless the constant asseveration of 
the Royalists is to be mistrusted. Cell and Brereton were so 
dead to all honourable feeling as to refuse to deliver it up to 
the slain nobleman’s son, except in exchange for the guns and 
prisoners which had been captured by the Royalists.* 

Charles resolved to send Rupert to complete the work 
which had been interrupted by Northampton’s death. On 
Aprils. April 3 the Prince reached Birmingham, then a 
small town noted for its Puritanism and its iron* 
work. When the Civil War broke out it threw 
itself with more than ordinary ardour into the Parliamentary 
cause. It furnished Essex with 15,000 sword-blades, and cast 
into prison two messengers who brought an order to forge 
weapons for the King. When Charles was on the march to 
Edgehill the men of Birmingham intercepted and carried off 
the plate which followed him. Though their town was an 
op>en one, they now refused to allow Rupert a 
passage through it, and fired on the approaching 
troopers. After a brave resistance they were driven back, and 
the Royalists gained possession of the town. In spite of 
Rupert’s order to spare the beaten foe, the place was sacked 
and many of the houses were set on fire. Twenty thou- 
sand pounds, it was said, would be insufficient to repair the 
damages. The Earl of Denbigh, the honest squire who had 
risen to fame as Buckingham’s brother-in-law, and was now 
fighting in the Royalist ranks, was slain in the attack.* 

As Rupert marched on loud cries reached him from dis- 
tressed Royalists. Lady Derby implored him to hasten to the 
Rup«t assistance of her husbsmd, who was fighting an 
to“hS^ unequal battle in Lancashire.* Capel, who was 
North. maintaining the King's cause in Shropshire, urged 
him to advance against Brereton, who held almost all Che* 
•hire for the Parliament If Nantwich, he said, were taken, 

■ Rmkw, V. 152. Cia r mt dm ^ vL s8ou 
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Manchetter would soon ‘and after that, between Oxford 
and Scotland, the King’s affairs would have little impedi- 
ment’^ 

Rupert struck for the nearest object On April xo he laid 
siege to Lichfield Close and Cathedral* When that had fallen, 
g. ^ and its resistance could hardly be prolonged, he 
iSKdd would be able to hold out a hand to Derby and New- 
castle, and to conduct to Charles the Queen and the 
military stores in her keeping. The resistance was, however, 
prolonged till the 21st, and when the Cathedral was at last 
surrendered Rupert’s services were needed in the South. His 
scheme of a northern march had to be abandoned for the 
present. 

On April 8 the Houses refused to agree to a cessation on 
the Kmg’s terms, and required a positive answer to their original 
Aprils, demand for a disbandment* On the 12th Charles 
iUd« f«rat replied by asking, as he had asked before, iMt his 
revenue, magazines, ships, and forts should be re- 
s stored to him, and placed under the charge of the 
HwMd** persons trusted by him, unless just and legal excep- 
tions could be taken against them ; that all members 
of either House expelled since January 1642 should be restored ; 
and, finally, that, in order that Parliament might be secured 
against tumultuous assemblies, it should be adjourned to some 
place not less than twenty miles from London. From the Par- 
liament thus reconstructed he expected Bills for punishing those 
who, in the press or in the pulpit, had used seditious language 
against himself or against the laws, and especially those who 
had justified the taking of arms against the King. To make 
these terms more acceptable he offered to throw over the Catho- 
lics, and to consent to a Bill for the better discovery and speedier 
conviction of recusants, as well as for the compulsory education 
of their children in Ae Protestant faith.^ 

As a matter of course these proposals were rejected. On 
April Z4 the Houses refused to accept them as a basis of 

> Cipd to Rupeit, April A AM. MSS. 
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negotiation. ** Let lu not trouble owaehwa,” nid Marten 
bl6^y,.of Ais and of another mesiage whidi had recently 
Apr0t4. bm delivered, “to aend away an anawer; but 
rather answer them with scorn, as being unworthy 
jwMd. of our further rtgatd.” ‘ The CommiasiaoerB were 
recalled from Oxford, and the long and fruitless negotiation 
was brought to an end. 

' IVEwei'i Distv. BarL ttSS. 164. iU> 363> CJ. tii. 43. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IRISH AND SCOTCH MOVEMENTS. 

The paragraph relating to the Catholics in Charles’s final reply 
was peculiarly disgraceful. In the hour of trouble he had 
joyfully accepted their services, yet he was now ready 
Chmr^ to abandon them to their enemies at a moment 
Mment when he was stickling for every jot of his own pre- 
Cftthoiici. rogative. 

The fact was that Charles, as was so often the case^th him, 
was floating between two irreconcilable policies. The first, 
Hbtwo ^^'ch was embodied in his message, was the policy 
poiidM. of Hyde, who had just been advanced to a seat in 
Hyde M a the Privy Council, and had been named Chancellor 
counieiior. Exchequer in succession to Culpepper. The 

strict execution of the law of the land, in reliance on the support 
of a complete Parliament, which was to be freed by its removal 
to a distance from Westminster from the dictation of a London 
mob, was the groundwork of Hyde’s system. If that system 
was very far from being all that the circumstances of the time 
demanded, it was at least straightforward and complete in it- 
self, whilst it appealed to the reverence for law and the reve- 
rence for Parliaments which are the most abiding characteristics 
of political Englishmen. 

With such principles Hyde had no objection to dabble in 
what ordinary men would speak of as plots and conspiracies. 
He could not understand that a trust imposed by the Houses* 
at Westminster was binding upon the conscience at aU. Those 
who, like Cholmley, surrendered to the King fortified places 
which they had engaged to guard for Parliament were simply 
restoring to its legitimate owner property, of which, in a mo- 
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xnent of weakness, they had accepted the charge at the hands 
of -a gang of robbers. Whilst tne negotiations were still in pro- 
gress preparations had been made at Oxford to secure a prize 
in comparison with which Scarborough Castle was as nothing. 
Charles knew that a large number of the inhabitants of London 
were anxious for peace, and he was ready to offer any assist- 
ance in his power to enable them to shake off the yoke of the 
usurpers. 


Accordingly, on March i6, Charles addressed to Sir Nicho- 
las Crisp and other citizens a commission of array, by which 
Mareh x6. ^^^thorised to appoint officers and to select 

in “bn of amongst their loyal fellow-citizens such as were 

wjjj for fit to be brought under military discipline The com- 
mission, however, was retained at Oxford till an op- 
portunity should occur of conveying it safely to London. In 
the meanwhile the poet Waller undertook the completion of the 
^ political arrangements, and offered to act as interme- 
diary between the citizens and such members of either 
House as might be ready to declare for the King on 
a fitting occasion.* That the correspondence between Oxford 
and London was to pass through the hands of Falkland is a 
sure indication that the plan had the concurrence of Hyde. 

In substance the policy of Hyde was the policy of Charles. 
The King was as indisposed as his adviser to make any real 
Charles con those whom he regarded as actuated 

cunwitiT” by the basest motives. Of a broader, more genial 
statesmanship there was no thought with either. 
Where Charles stood apart from Hyde was in his willingness to 
accept aid from any quarter, and in his fond belief that men of 
every religious or political principle might be brought to sacri- 
fice themselves for him without exacting corresponding advan- 
. tages in return. He fancied especially that he could 

so use the Catholics as to alail himself of their 
services, though he never intended to bind himself 
to them further than he was conveniently able to do. 

Hence arose a second policy, the details of which were 


> StaU Trials, vr, 6sS, 
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never communicated to Hyde, a policy vrhich was certain to 
clash with the one which Charles ostensibly adopted In a later 
Chariesand would be possible to be a ccmvinced 

KhaCMho- Protestant and to support the claims of Catholics 
^ to complete religious liberty, but such breadth of 
judgment was hardly possible as yet, and Charles at least laid 
no claim to it. As far as England was concerned, the weak- 
ness of the Catholics was such as to make them well pleased 
with anything short of the worst treatment, but it was other- 
wise in Ireland, and it was to the Irish Catholics that Charles 
was now looking. As yet, indeed, he did not ask them for 
direct aid, but he hoped so to conciliate them as to enable 
him to bring away from Ireland die English army which had 
been serving against them. On April 9, only three days before 
Charles announced his readiness to abandon the 
MuoiuSom Catholics of England to the cruelty of the law, Sir 
Inland. Nicholss Byron, writing by his direction, ^formed 
Capel *that his Majesty did shortly expect succour from 
Ireland, which was for a time to be kept secret.’ 

No doubt Charles wished to keep his project secret. 
Unless he could veil his Irish plans in darkness, it would be 
hard for him to secure the sympathy of any considerable 
section of the London citizens. Unluckily for him, Byron’s 
letter was intercepted, and its contents were before long known 
at Westminster.^ 

For more than a year the Irish insurgents had been doing 
their best to come to an understanding with Charles. In 
March 1642, just after they beard that he had given 
assent to the Act of Confiscation,* the Catholic 
gentry of the Pale despatched Colonel Reade to 
England as the bearer of their assurances of loyalty. 
The unfortunate messenger fell into the hands of 
corturad. Puritan government aU Dublin, and was put to 

the torture in the vain hope tha^ he might be brought to 
acknowledge Charles’s participation in the rebellion.* The 

■ D'Ewes’s Diary. EM, MSS, 164. foL Sdsh. 

• Hist. (1603.1642), X. 173. 

* Baade’s ewiminatioiii in GUbert’i JHsk CrntfiAmEm 
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insurgents however, knew that in the main they must depend 
on themselves and not on Charles. On the very day on which 
The Synod Readc was stretched on the rack a synod of the 
ofKeiia. clergy of the province of Armagh, meetmg at Kells 
called for an oiganisation which might give unity to the 
Mav. scattered forces of the insurrection.* In May an 
Kdk!S!y.** assembly in which the clergy took counsel with the 
TheSupone P*‘*ncipal Catholic laymen was held at Kilkenny. 
couodL^ It was then resolved to choose a Supreme Council 
of nine members to act as a Provisional Government of revo- 
lutionary I/oland, on the understanding that a General 
Assembly, which would practically be an informal Parliament 
of the insuxgent population, should meet as soon as possible.* 
To the step thus taken the Ix>rds Justices replied, on May 
28, by prohibiting all intercourse #ith the Catholics. On June 
Juliets. 21, the House of Commons at Dublin, now a purely 
^k!ded sectional body, resolved that all persons refusing the 
lulbii* supremacy should in future be debarred 

pkriiimieiit. from taking their scats, and expelled forty-one of its 
members as traitors.* The two religions were thus divided 
by a sharper line than ever, and in Ireland the division of 
religion was nearly, if not quite, coincident with the divisioa 
01 race. 

Before the end of July the Catholics made another eflbit 
to lay their case before the King, requesting Ormond 

forward their petition to him. Ormond, however, 
placed it in the hands of the Lords Justices, by whom 
it was carefully suppressed.* 

Of the war, which formed a lurid background to these 
consultations and schemes, no detailed account is possible. 

do not diow this, but CMtlehaven (AAomwv, cd. |68|, p. 39) mjt that 
hit hfother, * who heard it frea Reiidc hiineelf «t be woe brouaht out of 
the room where he wet iacked/4old him that Reade • was much pesfcd 
to tell how far the late King and Queen were prhry or cooe«ed in the 
Iritb Kbellion.* See Mr. Gilhert’a Plufcoe, p. sxahr. 

> Gilbert*b Eut. qfiAt M$h L 990* 

• MkUL L 86. •/KU:iL4S- 

« MiionerihaiririiGitheiisfc Chrtifs v. 3S>- 
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There was no strategy on either side. It was an affair of 
skirmishes and sieges, of raids over the wide expanse of pasture 
progKMof l^nd for the purpose of sweeping off the herds of 
the war. cattle which were the main wealth of the people. 
^Vherever an English force could penetrate, its track was 
marked by lire and the gallows. Exasperated at the Ulster 
murders, and seeing in every Irishman a murderer or a sup- 
porter of murderers, the English soldiery rarely gave quarter, 
and, unless the accounts of their enemies are entirely devoid 
of truth, when they did give it it was often violated. The 
peasants retaliated by knocking stray soldiers on the head, and 
by slaughtering parties too weak to resist. Yet whenever in the 
summer of 1642 the Irish forces were commanded by officers 
of rank and authority, they were distinguished for humanity 
under circumstances of no slight provocation. The garrisons 
of fortified posts captured by the Irish were uniformly allowed 
to find their way in saftty to a place of refuge.* On^rhe whole 
the balance of advantage was on the Irish side. Seldom able 
to cope with the English in the field, and extremely deficient 
in artillery, they had been defeated in May by Ormond in a 
comparatively considerable engagement at Kilrush, and in 
several other encounters in different parts of the country. 
Numbers were, however, on their side, and the English troops, 
ill supplied with pay and depending on plunder for their sup- 
port, dwindled away, till garrison after garrison was compelled 
Preaionand Surrender. In the course of the summer two 
Owen soldiers of note arrived from the Low Countries, 

® where they had occupied distinguished posts in the 

service of the King of Spain. One of these, Colonel Thomas 
Preston, was appointed by the Supreme Council to command 
its army in Leinster ; and Owen Roe O’Neill, the heir of the 
ancient chieftains ^f his race, immediately upon his arrival in 
Lough Swilly, was accepted by the whole native population of 
Ulster as its natural leader.* 

‘ Though the Carte MSS. of this year are composed almost entirely 
of letters and documents on the English side, I cannot remember any 
instance in them to the contrary. 

* This paragraph is baaed upon Bellings and the author of Tie 
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In the course of September, therefore, the Lords Justices, 
had* but a ^smal tale to recount. In the county of Limerick 
only one garrison held out. In the county of Cork only a few 
places, mainly on the coast, still made head against the enemy. 

Sept. I. Further east, Waterford and Wexford were in the 
hands of the Irish, who hoped to make of the latter 
justicM. port another Dunkirk, a nest of privateers darting 
forth to prey on English commerce. In Ulster, Monro, 
the rude soldier who had harried Strathbogie in 1640, had 
taken up his quarters at Carrickfergus ; but neither he nor the 
Earl of Leven, who arrived subsequently to take the command, 
was inclined to engage in any difficult military undertaking. 
'I'he English Parliament had promised to send money to support 
the Scottish army, but the outbreak of the war in England pre- 
vented it from fulfilling its obligations. After a short stay in. 
Ireland Leven returned to his native country, leaving Monro 
behind him at the head of the troops aS his major-general. 

“ Thus,” wrote the Irish Council on Scptemlier t, “ are the 
rebels plentifully supplied with arms and munition, while we 
^ want both, for our arms are much broken, decayed. 
Despoil- * and grown unserviceable, inasmuch as we have not 
sufficient now in any degree to arm our men fully, 
Council. though grown so defective in our numbers. And now 
the only advantage we hitherto had of our enemie.s, being arms^ 
and munition, they are now like to have of us, which, added to 
their other advantage of numbers of men, renders our condi- 
tion very lamentable. Neither is it to be marvelled that their 
provisions should increase, and ours not so, in respect they 
have the wealth and natural commodities of the whole kingdom 
in their hands. They have the merchants and traders of the 
principal ports travailing for them and their supply of arms, 
munition, and all other provisions, by sea jmd land, at home 
and abroad, and the very inhabitants of the few ports we havCr 


umieal DUewery^ tented and completed by tbe maw of material in the 
CarU AtSS. Mr. Gilbert's valuoble lelectioD of documents puUiriied in 
the appendix to bis two books will not relieve even a writer who treats 
Irish Uatoiy as briefly as I have done from the doty of working in that 
mine of informatioik 
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being Papists, do the like. We on the other side have not the 
quiet use of any land in the kingdom, nor anything but what 
we fight for, out of the few towns we have." ‘ 

By the end of September the Irish Council were in some- 
what better spirits. Lord Lisle, the son of the Earl of Leicester, 
had been sent to Ireland at the head of 1,500 men. 
Li^vcl?' He had relieved Tnm, and had marched by way of 
p<siition. ^ Viiginia. “ He still proceeds "—such is the 

account given by the Government — **in burning, wasting, 
spoiling, and destroying all the country about him, and all the 
rebels’ com, hay, and turf, and depriving the rebels 
^ ^ of all the cattle he can, so as to take from them all 
means of lodging, food, and hre ; which course, God willing, 
we to our power intend to hold in other parts, as knowing that 
nothing conduceth more certainly to the destmction of the 
rebels ; yet we see we shall be wonderfully disabled therein by 
those extremities of want under which we now sdlffer, and 
whereof we are in danger to be swallowed up, if not speedily 
supplied from thence, our want of powder and match being 
such and so great as we much fear the Lord Lisle will hardly 
have sufficient to retreat hither."’ 

It is no wonder that a policy so desolating, and at the same 
time so ineffectual, found some opposition in the ranks of the 
r ^iut- .y ^”sh Government itself. Ormond had long known 
tOTtoSwof himself to be distrusted by the Lords Justices, or, to 
speak more plainly, by Sir William Parsons, who was 
the guiding spirit of the party of confiscation and destruction. 
He had many relatives engaged on the opposite side, and he 
knew Ireland too well not to wish to see all reasonable conces- 
sions made to the just complaints of the Catholic nobility and 
gentry. Even if he had not been bred up in the school of 
Strafford, he woul^ have been drawn by his feelings as an 
Irish statesman to repose confidence in Charles, and to distrust 
the English Parliament, which treated Irish grievances with 

* The Iridi Council to the CommiKioDeis ior liiih dbiii. Sept. i. 
GUbert*! HisU Irish CsmfUL U. 55. 

* The IrMi Council to the ComBiiMloBWi ibr liidi AUth, Sept 
CM lfiS& UL foL 53a. 
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contempt Yet he had never allowed his political views to 
afihct his .conduct as a soldier, and as commander of the 
army he had lost no opportunity of attacking the insuigentei 
though to some extent he sympathised with them in 
misfortunes. Charles had been grateful to him, 
had supported him in the claim which he had put 
forward to the appointment of officers in opposition to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and on August 30, before leaving Nottingham, 
had raised him to the dignity of a marquis.' 

The question of the attitude to be taken towards those 
whom the Dublin Government designated as rebels was grow- 
^ ing more pressing every day. On October 24, the 
Khaoilm^ day after the battle of Edgehill, the General Assembly 
Ambiyat of the Confederate Catholics met at Kilkenny. Every 
KiiiMiwy. QQujjty and every borough, not actually in the power 
of the enemy, had chosen its representatives. To all intents 
and purposes the body thus produced was a Parliament of the 
Irish nation, though it met in a single House, and though, 
out of respect for the King, it disclaimed the title of Parlia- 
ment for an Assembly which had not been summoned by his 
writs. 

The Assembly thus constituted proceeded to remodel the 
Supreme Council, which was thenceforward to consist of 
twenty-five members.* Under it there was to be 
T te ' a Provincial Council in each province, and a Council 
CMudr in each county. All these Councils were to exercise 
~*^***’ judicial as well as administrative functions. On the 
ecclesiastical question the Assembly pronounced a decided 
opinion. The Roman Catholic Church was to re-enter upon 
itt rights, and the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy were to 
be held as the true possessors of all ecclesiastical property, 
though, much to the disappointment of the monks, abb^ lands 
were not to be restored by the lay impropHktora, many of whom 
were sitting in the Assembly itself Whether the Protestants 
in Irdand were to be allowed liberty of reUgion was a point on 

> CuritMSS. v.lbL 573* 

• Atfintit was to have beca twtaly-lov, hat CaslkhMPm was adM 
tail. C m t k imm ft M rn An ^ 5» 
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which the Assembly did not touch, and which it perhaps re- 
served for future negotiation. On the land question the 
Assembly was equally reserved. On the one hand, it refused 
to acknowledge the results of popular violence. Land was to be 
held to be the property of him who had possessed it on October i, 
1641. Where, however, the owner was an enemy or a neutral, 
his rents were to be sequestered for the promotion of the 
public cause. ^ It is, however, impossible to doubt that, if the 
efforts of the Assembly had been crowned with success, it 
would have found itself powerless to reinstate the English and 
Scottish colonists on the lands which they had recently lost, 
and it is not very probable that Catholic Ireland would have 
granted to Protestants a toleration which was denied to Epis- 
copalians in Presbyterian Scotland, and had lately, when 
Charles’s authority was supreme, been denied to Presbyterians 
in Episcopalian England. 

Irishmen, unanimous for God, the King, and the cduitry,’* 
was the motto chosen for the seal of the confederate Catholics * 
The motto unwontcd unanimity of Irishmen could 

ofthecon- be preserved, the Assembly would hardly succeed in 
fedentct. carrying out the work which it had undertaken, and 
there were already signs that the unanimity which it proclaimed 
was but skin-deep. The land policy proclaimed was a policy 
of landowners, and was unlikely to conciliate those who had 
formed the strength of that agrarian revolution which had well 
nigh swept the English out of Ulster. Owen O’Neill, the dar- 
ling of the Ulster population, came indeed to Kilkenny, and 
accepted an appointment as general of the Ulster forces from 
the Supreme Council ; but there was little real amity between 
him and the leaders of the Government of the Confederacy, 
especially as Phelim O’Neill, who was his rival in the North, 
and who claimed as well as himself the chieftainship of the sept, 
had lately married # daughter of Preston, with whom Owen 
O’Neill was by no means on good terms.* 

' Actsof the General Aiaembly. GUbeit's Hist. tfik§ Irish Cottfsd, ii. 73. 

* Pro Dto^ rege ot /atria, Hibomi wutmmts, or, in some spedmco^ 
Hibernia nmuM$nis. 

* Gilbert's Coni. Hist, of AJj^vrs m Iroiastd, i. 5^ 
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A deputa* 
tion from 
England. 


For the present, however, no actual division showed itself. 
A -fresh petition was forwarded to the King, and this one at least 
reached his hands. ^ By the time that he received H 
peutim fi» he had grave reason to be displeased with the Lords 

the King. t 

Justices. 

In the course of October * Reynolds and Goodwin, two 
members of the English House of Commons, had 
been despatched from Westminster, with 20,000/. 
in their hands, as a committee to examine into the 
state of affairs at Dublin. Not only had the Lords Justices 
permitted these rebels, as Charles styled them, to be present at 
the sittings of the Privy Council, but they had given their sup- 
port to a preacher who had declaimed against the King’s 
marriage with an idolatress.^ It was only to be expected that 
Charles should do all that was in his power to secure his own 
authority in Dublin. 

As yet, however, Charles did not venture directly to attack 
Parsons. All that he could do was to prevent him from be- 
coming more powerful than he was. At the end of November 
Leicester was at Chester, hoping at last to cross the sea to take 
in hand the Lord Lieutenancy, to which he had been appointed 
so long before. It was absolutely certain that if he once reached ' 
Dublin he would take part with Parsons against Ormond, with 
whom he had a personal quarrel. On November 29, therefore, 
Nov. 99. Charles, immediately after his arrival at Oxford, wrote 
fwbiddM request his presence there, on the transparent 
to go to pretext of wishing to take his advice. After a long 
Ireland. delay Leicester most unwillingly set out for Oxford, 
understanding clearly that it was not intended that he should 
ever hold authority in Ireland.^ 

Shortly after Leicester’s virtual recall the officers of the 
English army in Ireland, driven to despair by the impossibility 


* Petition, Dec. BMings^ it 129^ 

* From D*Ewes*s notes of a letter from Reynoklf and Goodwin (Diary, 
HarL MSS. 164, foL HI), it appears that th^ arrived on Oct S9. 

* Carte's Ormmdf it 325. 

* Leicester to the Speaker of the House of Lords [?j, Dec. sa CM 
MSS. iv. IbL 134- 
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tii phtainlog payment for their services, drew upa remonstnmce 
tidihaig attention to their hard condition.' The news that the 
2^ ^ army which had been sent out under the authority 
" of the English Parliament was dissatisfied with its 

position appears to have roused Charles’s interest in 
the events which were passing beyond the sea. He 
had allowed the petition in which the Irish Catholics had asked 
that their grievances might be heard to remain unanswered for 

,5^3, many weeks. On January 1 1 he issued a commis- 
ciiriM”* ^ Ormond, Clanricarde, and others to meet 
SjiSIIigS’ Catholic leaders, in order to report to him on 
negotiatboi. their Gomplaints.^ 

If Charles had resolved to enter on this negotiation with an 
honest intention to face the enormous difficulties of the Irish 
problem, he might well have been appalled by the hopelessness 
of the task which he had undertaken. Until religious differ* 
ences ceased to exasperate nations to war, not oply thd^preju- 
dices but the legitimate apprehensions of Englishmen of every 
party would stand up like a wall against a policy which would 
have established so near the shores of England a Church and a 
Government unavoidably hostile to her own religion and insti- 
tutions, and unavoidably allied with the Continental powers 
who were her bitterest rivals. Even those who may be inclined 
to wish that the experiment had been tried must be well aware 
that it could not have been tried with the good-will of any Pro- 
testant Englishman of the seventeenth century. 

Charles meddled with no such high matters. What he 
wanted was so to pacify the Irish Catholics as to be able to uti- 
jMi. xa. English regiments in Ireland for service against 

SSJrfth* English Parliament. He informed Ormond that 
situacion b his affairs in England would be ruined if he agreed to 
the abrogation of the penal statutes in Ireland, but 
that there would be fio difficulty in executing them with laxity. 
There must be no independence in the Irish Parliament He 


* Remoiutnuiee of the officen (ondsted). Onnoad to Mkholas, De& 
19. Carte*! Ormtnd, v. 395, 399. 

* Comtninion to Ormood and others, Jan. The Khtg to the Leeds 
Juitioei, Jan. il. Gilbett*! Nia, wf tk* Irish, Cm^fid, it 139^ 
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cwld not agree to restore the Plantation landsoccupied before 
his own accession, but the whole subject might be rdeited to 
Commissioners after the conclusion of the main treaty. He 
would not promise that the Irish should be governed by their 
own countrymen, but he would consent that Irishmen should 
be qualified to hold office, 'because it will always be his 
« Majesty’s choice whom he will entrust with those charges, and 
if some of the more subordinate ministers be Irish, so long as 
they shall be controllable by the major part of the English, the 
danger will be less, and by degrees his Majesty may with more 
safety reduce the frame of government to its former condi- 
tion.’ * 

It is unnecessary to say that the commission to treat was 
received with grave disapprobation by the Lords Justices and 
ju. ^ English Committee. What was of more impor- 
tance, the officers of the army raised some objections, 
minion though in the end they were persuaded by Ormond 

^ to withdraw their opposition. Weaiy of expecting 
those supplies which the English Parliament was unable to give, 
the officers were easily induced by Ormond to turn to the King 
for the redress of their grievances.’ 

Charles’s next step was likely to test the strength of his au- 
thority in Dublin. On February 3 he wrote to the Lords Jus- 
tices, rating them soundly for their presumption in 
The Par- allowing members of the English Parliament to be 
^muM present at the sittings of the Council, and ordering 
fiw tto the immediate exclusion of the intruders.* Finding 
it impossible to win over the army, Reynolds and 
Goodwin left Dublin shortly before an order for their arrest 
arrived from Oxford.* 

> Mcmoriil for the Irish treitty. The King to Omoiid, Jna. ta. 
Carte*s Ormaui, v. i. * 

* Tucker’s Joamal. Gilbert’s J/mT. ^ ilk Irish Cmtfsi. fi. 135, iSH. 
Ormond to Qaiiricaide, Febi 3. Oimond to the King, Jan. 31. Cnne’t 
Ormmulf v. 370, 43a. 

* The Kii^ to the Londs Jarticii sad Ceandl, FeK 3. Gnneb 
Or m m d f v. 393. 

«/hULiL4l|. 
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In the meanwhile the risk of a military disaster was in- 
creasing daily. On January 20 Preston had taken Birr 
jan.aa Castlc, an important post in King’s County.' The 
Bjrr^tk Lords Justiccs did what they could. The 20,000/. 

brought by Reynolds and Goodwin were almost 
spent, but, having raised a small amount of money by a forced 
loan of plate, they resolved to send out Lord Lisle at the head 
of a force of 1,500 men. Rather than allow Lisle, who was 
Feb.i8. closely allied with Parsons, to have such a force 
£kSs the ""dcr his orders, Ormond declared his intention of 
command taking the command himself.^ Owing to his supe- 
pediiio^ riority in artillery, Ormond defeated Preston at 
Ross, on March 18, but his supply of provisions 
of ** too scanty to enable him long to keep the field. 
Ro«. Before the end of the month he was back in Dublin, 
followed by a half-starved army, clamorous for pay and food. 
The Lords Justices pleaded with the English Parliallaent for 
money, but in such a time of necessity they pleaded in vain. 
Ormond had learned by this time that the soldiers, disgusted 
with continual ill-treatment, were ready to throw themselves 
into the arms of the King.* 

Some weeks passed after the receipt of the King's commis- 
sion to negotiate before the negotiators were brought face to 
Much 17 March 17, the day before the 

Opening o? battle of Ross, Commissioners from both sides met 
tion M at Trim. The Remonstrance of Grievances, presented 

by the Irish Catholics, is a document worthy of 
attention. Its author spoke of the incapacities 
under which they laboured ; of the exclusion of 
Catholic*, their sons from university education and from pub- 
lic employment ; of the tricks and chicaneries of Protestant 
officials l^nt upon making their own fortunes, of whom 
Parsons was one ot the worst \ of the boasts of Parsons and 
others that the Catholics should be forced to change their 

' Articles of igreement, Jan. 2a Gilbert’s Hisi, ^ ikt Irith Cottfed, 
it I4S- 

* Tucker’s Journal. JHd, iL 20a 

< Ormond to the King, Feb. 8. Carte’s Ormond^ ▼. 39J. 
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religion ; of wagers laid by persons in high position that within 
a year there should be no Catholic left in Ireland ; and of the 
intention of the English Parliament to introduce laws for the 
extirpation of the Catholic religion in the three kingdoms. 
Then came an attack upon the dependence of the Lords 
Justices upon the English House of Commons, and of their 
misconduct which had forced the lords of the Pale to take 
arms in self-defence. The remonstrance then proceeded to 
deal with the Confiscation Act of the English Parliament. 
I'he Irish Parliament, it declared, was entirely independent of 
the English, and the latter had no right to make laws for 
Ireland. As for the Irish Parliament as constituted under the 
Lords Justices, it was but a collection of their own partisans, 
in which the large majority of the members did not dare to 
appear. In conclusion, the Irish Commissioners asked for a 
free Parliament, in which all matters of interest might be dis- 
cussed, unhindered by Poynings’ Act.^ A Parliament mainly 
composed of Catholics, in short, was to draw up Bills for the 
settlement of Ireland, to be presented to the King for his 
acceptance. In recognition of the favours shown to them, the 
Irish Catholics were ready to send an army of xo,ooo men in 
defence of the King’s prerogatives. 

Whilst this remonstrance was speeding over the sea to 
Charles, a missive of a very different character was forwarded 
March i8. to him by the Lords Justices and that section of the 
th?"lSId? Irish Council which adhered to them. The picture 
ji stices. tiere drawn of past history was very different from 
that which had lx:en drawn by the Irish Commissioners. The 
Irish were the rebels, and they were the Royalists, llie Irish, 
they declared, did not really care for their religion, but were 
ungrateful for the care which the English had taken of them, 
and had repaid it by the massacre of no les| than 154,000 men, 
women, and children. Astounding as this statement was, 
there was one point in the argument of the Lords Justices 
which had been passed over entirely by the Irish Commis- 
sioners. If the Irish, after all that h^ passed, were suffered 

' A lemonstnuice of grievanco, Maich 17 . Gilbeit*t EXA ^ Ml 
Irish 936. 
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to consolidate their power, would they allow the English to live 
on an equality with themselves? It was a mere question, 
therefoie, which race was to reduce the other to slavery, and 
the Lords Justices were not alone in preferring to be masters 
lather than to be slaves. Cynicism, however, has seldom gone 
further than the cool anticipation of slaughter which followed. 
••They remember,” say the writers, “ that in the best of former 
times the Irish did so exceed in number, as that the governors 
never could or durst fully execute the laws for true reformation 
for fear of disturbance, having some hope always by civil 
and fair entreaty to win them into a civil and peaceable 
life; so as if peace should now be granted them before 
the sword or famine have so abated them in number as that 
in reasonable time English colonies might overtop them, 
and so perhaps frame the residue into English manners and 
civil course of life, by trades and other good industry, to take 
comfort in a quiet life, the English do plainly forest it can 
never be safe to cohabit with them, secure for England to enjoy 
them, or likely that themselves— separate from the English — 
can ever digest into a people good to themselves or profitable 
to their King and country.” No peace, the Lords Justices 
repeated, could be safe or lasting * till the sword have abated 
these rebels in number and power.’ ^ 

Whether Charles took either of the two policies thus offered 
to him into serious consideration it is impossible to say. The 
memorial which he had sent to Ormond in January ^ 
shows that his wish was to come to terms with the 
poiidM. Catholics without offering to them any real power. 
Though it could not be doubted that this policy would in the 
long run fail signally, it might offer some immediate advantage. 
If it was dangerous for Charles to accept the 1 0,000 men 
named by the Irish Commissioners, it might not be dangerous 
to gain time by discussing the Irish grievances, in order to 
enable him to bring over firom Ireland that English army on 
which he now knew that he could depend to fight his battles 

* The Lords Jostiees and past of the Gonncil to the King, Maidi idb 
CSK, Nik, AngSttma, App. h« 

* Seep, isa 
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iD'England On March 31, therefore, he dismiesed Panoot 
frbvi* ther Lord Justiceship, and appointed in his room Sir 
Much X Henry Tichbome, the gallant defender of Drogheda. 
Tichbom' Sir John Borlase, as too old and inefficient to be 
dangerous, kept his place.* 

On April 23, Charles followed up this step by 
April 13. formally authorising Ormond to treat for a cessation 
of arms for one year. In a private letter accom* 
cMrion panying the commission he bade the Marquis to 
bring over * bring Over the Irish army to Chester,’ as soon as 
the army. ccssatioH had been agreed upon.* 

If Charles’s Insh negotiation was unlikely to fiicilitate 
his objects in England, it was still less likely to fiicilitate 

Feb. his objects in Scotland. For some time Scottish 
Commissioners, among whom Loudoun and Hen- 
derson were conspicuous, had been urging him 
in England, assent to their appearance as mediators in the 
English civil war, on the basis of an assimilation of the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church of England with those of 
Match aa Church of Scotland. Charles had naturally re- 
Their ovov pelled these overtures,* and had rejected the request 
iected. * of the Commissioners to be allow^ to visit London 

ApriL on their return to their own country. Their language 
t^cSln^ had, however, alarmed him as to the possibility of an 
misakNien. alliance between the Scots and his enemies in Eng^ 
land, and he had been listening to advice of a very different 
character given him by Hamilton through his brother Lanark. 

As usual, Hamilton had the fullest confidence in his own 
power of intrigue. There were noblemen enough in Scotland, 
HAnuitoa’t urRcd, who were jealous of the predominance ol 
■dvioe. Aigyle and the cleigy. Let Charles, above all things, 
avoid any attempt to coerce Scotland, and there would be no 
difficulty in raising up a party strong enough to hinder her 
from giving military aid to the English Parliament 

* Laioeltei, LOtr Mmmmmf Purt fi. 7. 

* The King to Ormond, April 23* Cnmmimhm to Oimoad, April J|p 
Oabert*! Rui. tftJU Irish CsmfsJ, li. 266. 

* Chnndmt vL 337-36A 
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Such advice was too consonant with Charles’s nature to be 
lightly rejected by him. He gave directions to six Scottish 
noblemen, who happened to be at Oxford, to return 
to their native country and to do everything in their 
power to stir up political opposition to Argyle.^ 

Montrose, in the meanwhile, had come easily to the conclu- 
sion that Hamilton was no match for Argyle in the held of 
Montroie Parliamentary statesmanship. He was already with 
the Queen at York, asserting vehemently that there 
in Scotland, ^as a good Understanding between the leaders of the 
two Parliaments, and arguing that, unless he were allowed to 
anticipate the blow, a Scottish army would, before long, cross 
the border in support of the enemies of the King. Argyle being 
at present unprepared for war, a sudden attack made by him 
self at the head of the forces which the Royalist nobility would 
be able to muster would change the state of affairs.^ Aboyne 
would be able to dispose of the whole strength of the (Gordons, 
and, with the warm approval of Nithsdale, Antrim might be 
despatched to Ireland to bring over a force of Macdonells, the 
deadly enemies of the Campbells.’ 

To counteract Montrose, Hamilton, taking with him 
Traquair, with whom he was now cordially acting, hastened 

May. to York to urge upon the Queen the superiority of 
JIm SliiSiy Henrietta Maria, it may be supposed, 

.adopted. sympathised with the brilliant Montrose rather than 
with his saturnine rival, the more especially as Montrose pro- 
posed to act in combination with the Catholics and semi- 
Catholics of Scotland and Ireland ; but she was bound by her 
husband’s orders, and the Scots who were present in her court 
wefe, for the most part, naturally averse to a scheme which 
would expose their country to the hazards of civil war. 
** Montrose,” they said, “ is a generous spirit, but hath not so 
good a head-piece ^ Hamilton.” Montrose was therefore 

' Certain informatums, E. loi, a. 

* Wisharty cap. iL 

* This seems to be the explantion of the letteis seiied with Antrim 
and printed in A deelaraiiam amceming the rsw emi frtgnss cf the grama 
rebeitien in Jreiaad, £. 6i, 23. 
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dismissed with fair words, but with the understanding that 
Hamilton's advice was to be followed.' 

It was part of the plan of Hamilton and Traquair that the 
Scots were to be assured that in no case would their Presby- 
CDHiparison Church be endangered. Such a proposal was, 
bttwee the as far as Scotland itself was concerned, wise and 
two policies Where Charles was at fault was in 

failing to see that this policy would break down unless he acted 
in its spirit in England and in Ireland as well as in Scotland. 
To give It success in Edinburgh, it was necessary that he 
should be ready to make concessions to Puritanism in London. 
A policy which attempted to overbear the religion of half Eng- 
land by means of armies reinforced by troops set free in con- 
sequence of an understanding with Irish Catholics, would be 
fatal to a policy of conciliation in Scotland. Montrose's advice 
was, as matters stood, the best, not because it was in itself 
admirable, but because it was in accoi dance with the system 
created by the Irish cessation and the breach of the negotia- 
tions at Oxford. Charles would almost certainly have prospered 
if he had set himself earnestly to conciliate those of his enemies 
whom it was possible to conciliate ; and he might possibly 
have prospered if he had carried on war unsparingly with all the 
forces at his command. The mixture of weak military opera- 
tions with weak diplomacy was fatal to his hopes. 


' PoynU to Ormond, lime 1. Cute, Orig, L 19. 
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It would be some time before regiments from Ireland 
could be made available by Charles. In the meanwhile he 
bad to bear the brunt of an assault upon his central position at 
1613. Oxford. On April 13, the day after that on which the 
issued the message which had brought the ne- 
wtndMr. gotiations to a close, Essex advanced from Windsor 
to lay siege to Reading, a siege which, in the common beliei 
of his army, was but the preliminary to that of Oxford itself. 

On the 15th the Parliamentary army swept round the 
southern outskirts of Reading, and seized on Caversham 
A^i 19. Bridge, in order to bar the way against a relieving 
Oxford. A Royalist post on Caversham 
Raiding. Hill was easily stormed, and the preparations for an 
attack on the town itself were carried briskly on. Sir Arthut 
Aston, tlie governor of Reading, was a Catholic, and as such 
failed to command the entire confidence of his soldiers, of 
whose want of all military qualities he bitterly complained. 
The place was, however, strongly fortified, and Essex proceeded 
with his usual deliberation, risking the lives of his men as little 
as possible. The arrival of Lord Grey of Wark from Hertford- 
shire, with a reinforcement 5,000 strong, enabledhim to complete 
the investment. Loudon kept him well supplied with provisions, 
and the coun^ around was favourable to his cause. 
mminoBi Eagerly did Charles call on Rupert, who was ^11 
engaged at Lichfield,* to hasten back to the succor 
of the bdeaguered gairison. Powder was ninning diort within 


* Seep. loR 
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.the walls, and Aston had been disabled by a blow on the head 
from a falling tile. 

Lichfield surrendered on the 21st, and Rupert at onee 
turned his horses’ heads southwards. On the 24th he over- 
April >4. took his uncle. Charles was already on his way to 
Reading, and though he no longer hoped to raise 
Oxford. the siege, he expected to be able to open a way for 
the escape of the garrison. When he approached Caver^m 
he learned that Colonel Feilding, on whom, when Aston was 
laid aside, the command of the garrison had devolved, had 
already hung out a flag of truce, and had offered to surrender 
Ami as. the town. An attempt made by the King to seize 
Caversham bridge was defeated by a Parliamentary 
Reading. force SO inferior in numbers to his own, that the 
Puritan soldiers were able to boast, with even more than their 
usual assurance, that this success was a clear evidence of 
Divine intervention in their frvour. It is possible, however, 
that the attack, made after n^otiations had been opened, was 
not pushed home. 

As soon as the musquetry fire was heard in Reading some 
of the officers of the garrison urged Feilding to sally out to 
Charles’s assistance. Feilding replied that his honour was 
engaged to keep the truce, and that if the King himself were 
to knock at the gate and command him to break his word he 
would disobey him.^ 

On the 26th, by the permission of Essex, the request of the 
garrison for leave to capitulate was laid before the King. As 
April >6. defenders of Reading were to be allowed tb 
CantuiatioD march out with the honours of war, Charles, who had 
^ hoped for nothing better even in the event of a 

successful attack, willingly gave his approbation, and on the 
27th the Royalist troops left the town. On the pretext that 
some of the soldiers carried out arms contrary to the capitil*' 
lation, some of them were attacked and robbed as they passed 

‘ The pamphlett in the volame of the Thomaion Tncts, E. 99^ 
ihoaM be compered with Rvpertti eonespoodcnee in Add, MSS. 18^ 
980, ioL 38.52^ the pester port of which hM been primed by Wai> 
burton. 
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ite gatea^ though the Parliamentary offioen thd their beat to 
stop theae Qutngea. 

FeUding met with a bad reception at Oxford. Hia kina- 
naoi Basil Feilding, who had recently succeeded to die 
earldom of Denbigh, was fighting on the side of the Houses, 
faHbk ^ suspicion easily grew up that the governor of 

erndmuMd Reading had been bribed or influenced by family 
** ties to surrender the place. He was brought before 

a court-martial and sentenced to death. The King, who is 
said to have been irritated by one of the articles of the 
capitulation, according to which deserters from the Parlia- 
mentary ranks found in Reading were to be handed over to 
Essex, wished to cany out the sentence. At once there arose 
a violent contest amongst his followers. On one side it was 
maintained that Feilding was a low-minded traitor, whilst the 
other aide was equally confident that he was innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. Between the two partieUnCharles 
^ ^ vacillated. Twice Feilding mounted the scaflbld, 
and. twice he was withdrawn ; the second time at 
wvwtd. pleading of the young Prince of Wales, who had 
been urged to this work of mercy by Rupert himself. Feilding 
was ultimately deprived of his regiment ; and though he fought 
bravely as a volunteer, and was afterwards appointed to a con- 
siderable command, he bore the stigma of treachery to the end 
of his life.* 

Whilst Essex was occupied with the siege of Reading the 
April as. course of military operations had been on the whole 
favourable to Parliament On April 35 Waller 
Walter. surprised Hereford,* whilst farther west Chud- 
leic^ after friling on the 23rd to overpower Hopton at 


* Jtmtkw, V. a66. Clartmdom, vti. 39. Newa from London, June A* 
Arehnftt dtt A/i Afir. xlix. foL 264. The luipidont which attached to 
Pending on account of hia relatioMhip with Denbigh are ailnded to fay the 
Venetian agent, who mya that he and other oAcera were * facn ailetti per 
le oonfspondenae di parentella nel Parlamentoi.* AgoWini to the Do^ 
Hay nmttiam 7 >WM«ri/W, See alao A tmUimauHm 
d|pilisf/tenqi»f (E. Wt ly) jrhere It ta etated that Paildiitg was I 
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JliMiiioestoiii, tnooeeded on the estb in driving him bach ftott 
kepobeor * ^ hrightf oS Sourton Down. 

The newt of Chudleigh’s suocem lenchedl the 
House of Commons on the S9th. It was accom- 
panied some letters written by the King which had 
been taken in Hopton’s baggage, in which Charies 
urged that commander to hasten to his succour with 
all possible speed. The King’s failure to relieve Reading, the 
intercepted letters, and every indication which spies could 
bnng, led to the conclusion t^t Charles could not hold out at 
Oxford before a resolute attack. Yet on the very day that the 
captured letters reached Westminster a jarring note 
in the song of tnumph was struck. Stapleton an<h 
Goodwin had come up from Reading to warn the 
Houses that without pay for his army Essex could not 
move. 

Honest and devoted as he was, Essex was not the man to 
conduct to a successful end the enterprise which he had under- 
taken. Methodical by nature and by his training in the Dutdi 
service, he had none of the inspiration of genius or of the 
daring energy which goes far to supply its place. He could 
lead his troops to victory if the conditions were fiivourable ; if 
they were unfavourable he could not grapple with the obstacles 
in his path, and snatch the prize from the grasp of obdumtg 
nature. 

As yet there was no disposition in the Houses to throw 
blame on their commander. The great majority of the 
members only thought of providing for him the money whldh 
he needed. Yet the spirit which eventually brought about die 
discharge of Essex from his functions was already making 
itself felt, the spint which r^rded hesitancy as treason and 
H«wy lukewarmness as a crime. Thg Lord Genemlfa 
bitterest critic was Henry Marten. Hating all 
shams and unrealities, and ever ready to vpeak out 
the thought which lay unformed in the minds of ot he rs , he 
had nothing but scorn ibr those who thought it p ossi b l e to 
prooeedin the ways of peace. A Ictmudiidi Nortbom b eriand 
had written to his wiftfwhflit he waa itiU j -- - - 
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had fallitn into the hands of Marten, who tore it open to see 
wh^er it contained indications of -treachery. On April i8 
April 18 wrathful Earl, meeting Marten at a conference, 
MoiiSain- taxed him with his ungentlemanly conduct, and on 
^geis receiving the reply that he was 'no whit sony,’ 

Marten. gtnack him on the head with a cane. Each House 

took up the cause of its own member, but it was impossible 
either for the Lords to defend the blow given by Northumber- 
land or for the Commons to defend Marten’s conduct ; and| 
after some altercation, the subject was allowed to drop.^ 

Marten and those who agreed with him soon found a safer 
mode of displaying their zeal. The irritation caused by the 
King’s defiant attitude first expended itself on inanimate 
objects. On April 24 the Commons appointed a 
Committee, at the head of which was Sir Robert 
Harley, with instructions to destroy superstitious or 
ordered. idolatrous monuments, and on the follAving day 
icm^iium P^ii^ted windows, the glory of medieval art, were 
at weit. crashing, and the heads of images, the monuments 
of medieval devotion, were flying off in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Margaret’s.* Not to be behindhand, the 
Common Council ordered the destruction of Cheapside Cross, 
May a. 3 monument of the affection of a 

great king, who could have taught Charles to yield 
to his people without losing their respect and obedi- 
ence, was levelled to the ground amidst signs of public rejoicing.* 

Something more was needed to defeat Charles than these 
acts of barbarous iconoclasm. On May 1 Pym moved that a 
committee of members of both Houses might be 
PynnovM sent to Holland to acquaint the States with the true 
committeai position 'of affairs in England, and that another com- 
mittee ^milarly composed might be sent to Scotland 
' to acquaint that State how affairs stood here, and to 
demand their aid.’ It was Pym’s reply to the King’s employ- 

* t>'Ewei’f IMaiy. Earl, MSS. 164, IbL 37ab. 

* C.y. iiL 357. Certam mfiftmoHms, £. 100, la 

* Tht Dawtf/aU Dagm, £. 100, si. Agostiiii to the Dogib 
May A* ytu Miwa 7hMMvn>/i, 
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merit of a bevy of Scottish noblemen to raise a Royalist party 
in their own country. ‘ Marten cried out that Parliament 
should assume sovereign authority before sending ambassadors 
to contract an alliance.^ Pym had too much worldly wisdom 
to allow so unnecessary and so dividing a question to be 
raised. He and his followers protested loudly against a course 
which would lead *to the utter subversion of this monarchy 
and the dethroning of the King.* The proposal to open com- 
munications with Scotland was adopted, though, apjiarently in 
consequence of the lukewarmness of the Peers, nothing wa.i 
done for some time to carry out the resolution of the Com- 
mons. It may be that Pym was the more earnest in rejecting 
Marten’s proposal as, in conjunction with Say, Manchester, 
Awret Salisbury, and Hampden, he had recently opened 
negotiation. ^ secret negotiation with the Queen, urging her to 
procure her husband’s assent to the propositions which had 
been rejected at Oxford, and had assured her that till they had 
her answer Essex should not advance. If Pym expected either 
to obtain Henrietta Maria’s consent to a treaty on his own terms, 
or to delude her into the belief that Essex could march against 
Oxford if he wished, he little knew the woman with whom he 
undertook to deal She replied in a way which was calculated 
to keep her correspondents in hope, while she strained every 
nerve to forward to her husband the supplies of which he was 
sorely in need.* 

It was high time for help to come if Oxford was to be 
Charie* stained. Charles had no want of men to serve 

needs amp him, but he found it hard to provide them with 
munition, ammunition. In the beginning of May his correspond- 
ence with his wife exhibits him as chiefly anxious to secure a 

' See p. 125. 

* D*£wes*s {Harl JIfSS. c. 164, fol. 381b) repq|rti that Marten asked 
that no message should be sent ' in the condition we were now in, but 
that we should give ourselves power to send as from ourselves, and to 
declare publicly that we will take the people into our protection,’ The 
language is obscure, but taken with the context it can only bear the m e a n - 
ing which I have assigned to it. 

* The Queen to the King, May 5. LgUtri ^ Hmriata I 93 t 
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88^ line of tetreat Henrietta Maria hastened off the convoy 
of anns and munitions which she had been prqnuing. On 
May 13 it arrived safely at Woodstock.^ Essex had 
Am!«i 3 missed his opportunity, and Charles was now in a 
ooo«Sr“** position to defy any force which could be brought 
against him. On the 1 7th the Commons despatched 
iuffSnr”* ^ Reading 15,000/., which they had borrowed from 
the City, and applied themselves seriously to the 
preparation of an ordinance for levying and excise. Even if 
Chules’s army had been in a far worse condition than it was, 
the money would have reached Essex too late. ^ Disease had 
broken out amongst his troops, and was rapidly * thinning his 
ranks.* 

The Parliamentary leaders seem to have been hardly aware 
of their danger. Now and then some of Charles’s schemes 
came to light, and attempts were, in consequence, made at 
AtncMSB Westminster to meet them by an appesd to those 
to scoi i ond. foreign States whose favour the King was endeavour- 
ing to win. More, however, was needed than an effort to 
countermine Charles’s unskilful diplomacy. The main weak- 
ness of the Parliamentary armies was very similar to the main 
weakness of the Royalist army at Edgehill. Essex, whatever 
Emmirith defects may have been, was at least a general 
outienwid over his own army ; but it was only in name that he 
““*^**^* was a general over the other armies of the Parlia- 
ment Each separate force, supported from local resources, 
and controlled by local commanders, set his authority at 
nought on the rare occasions when he attempted to exercise 
it Nor is there reason to suppose that he had the intellectual 
capacity for exercising it effecdvely. During the whole of hta 
career he never showed any sign of ability to regard a cam- 
paign as a whole, in which the activity of each sepatmfte force 
is to be combined for the achievement of a common endL 
said Marten, when in the midst of the perils preoediog 
tfoe eaecBlion of StcafEoid he cajlled for ikit 

> Aulltm E. mj# nt 
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knemben of Parliament, ^are honest, diqointed fellows.* 
In the campaign of 1643 the Parliamentary troops might wdl 
have been descnbed as honesty disjointed armies. 

The Parliamentary military organisation was still tobecreated. 
The traditions of organisation served the Royalists well. What- 
Royaiut might be wanting amongst ^em, there was at 

orguum^ least the combination of distant forces on a precon- 
certed plan. Therefore the balance of the war, which 
in the last week in Apni appeared to be inclining in favour d 
Parliament, began in the third week in May to incline m favour 
of the Kmg. Preparations were vigorously made for takmg up 
Charles’s onginal scheme of moving forward his two wings from 
Yorkshire and Cornwall The arrival of the Queen’s convoy at 
Oxford was but the fruit-fruits ot the offering which she hkd 
brought to her husband. On May x8 she wrote that she would 
May sa soon be on the march. It was necessary, however, 
that she should remain in the North till Leeds had 
advanoa. been taken, so that Newcastle might be set free to 
relieve the Earl of Derby, who was hard pressed in Lancashire. 
When that had been successfully effected, and she was herself 
enabled to move, she would dear Lincolnshire, and that task 
once accomplished would appear at Oxford at the head of 1,000 
foot and 1,500 hone.* 

After LancasWie had been succoured the southward maroh 
of Newcastle might be expected to begm. Tidmga, were already 
on their way from the West which showed that Hopton had 
already overcome the imtial difficulties of an eastward march 
from Cornwall Encouraged by Chudleigh’s success on Sour- 
smom ton Down,* Stamford placed himself at the head of 
thearmy under his comasand, and resolved on cany- 
i^***"*^ ing the war into Cornwall As he could dispose of 
6,800 men, whilst Hopton and the Cornish leaders at Launces- 
ton had with them less than half the num&r, he determined to 
despateh die greater part of his horse to Bodmin in order to 
auppress any attempt to muster the trained bands them. WMi 

« TWr Qaeea to the Else, May A ZMn gf JMm$ 
esj. 
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his in&ntry and a few remaining horse he established himself 
^ ^ near Stratton, in the extreme north-west of the county 

StamJ^at in a position apparently strong enough to secure 
Stratton. attack, at least till his cavalry returned. 

The ground occupied by Stamford was well chosen. A 
ridge of high ground running from north to south parallel with 
the coast dips sharply down, and rises as sharply again to a 
grassy hill, from the southern end of which there is a still deeper 
cleft through which the road descends steeply to the left into 
the valley in which lies the little town of Stratton. On the top 
of this hill, the sides of which slope in all direcjjons from the 
highest point to the edge of the plateau, the Parliamentary army 
lay. Beyond this plateau the ground falls away in all directions, 
more especially on the eastern side, where the position was 
almost impregnable if seriously defended. The ascent from the 
west was decidedly the easiest, but an earthwork had been 
#irown up on this side, the guns from which commanded the 
whole of the approach from this quarter.* 

Undismayed by the odds against them, Hopton and his 
^mrades resolved to break up from I^unceston in order to 
Ma x6. enemy. As they approached Stratton 

Th«7attie on the morning of the 16th they ^d the advantage 
of Stratton. having amongst them one to whom every inch of 
ground must have been perfectly familiar. But a few miles to 
the north, on the bleak hillside above the waves of the Atlantic, 
lay that house of Stow from which Sir Richard Grenvile had 
gone forth to die in the * Revei^e,’ and where doubtless the Lady 
Grenvile of a younger generation was watching anxiously for 
the return of him who had ventured his life in the King’s quarrel. 
It would have been strange if on this day of peril the ordering 
of the fight had not fallen into Sir Bevil Grenvile’s hands.* 

* The earthwork, ol^which a great part ia atill in existence, does not 
bommand the steep part of the slope on the other three aides, though the 
guns would be available against an enemy after he had once established 
hjiaarif on theplatean. I do not know wh^her the work was thrown upon 
this occasion, or was of ftu earlier ori^, and though 1 have made inquiry 
in various quarters, 1 have failed to obtain any infonnaticA on the snb|ect. 

* A tablet removed from the battle-field to the wall of tlie Ttee Inn, 
nt Stimttoi^ states diat * in this fdace the army of the nebela, nnder thq 
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The little army of Royalists consisted of but 2,400, whilst 
their adversaries could number 5,400, well provided with cannon 
and ammunition. The attacking force was divided into four 



bands, prepared to storm, or at least to threaten, the hill from 
every side. For some hours every eflbrt was in vain against 
superiority of numbers and superiority of posirion. At friiee in 

eommaiid of the Earl of Stamfoid, received a eignal overt h row by the 
valoor of Sir Beril Gienrile and the CoraMi arttiy im Ugf id43-’ 
The pro m inence given to Sir Bevil li, it my be p wi a wed, not eatfnly 
due to locdl dr fiunOy fedia^ 
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the iltemoon word was brought to the commanders that their 
scanty stock of powder was almost exhausted. A retreat under 
Budi circumstances would have been fatal, and the word was 
given that a supreme effort must be made. Trusting to pike 
and sword alone, the lithe Comishmen pressed onwards and 
upwards. Their silent march seems to have struck their oppo- 
nents with a sense of power. The defence grew feeble, and on 
the easier western slope, where Grenvile fought, and on the 
northern, on which Sir John Berkeley led the attack, the outer 
edge of the plateau was first gained. Immediately the handful 
of horse which had remained with Stamford tu^ed and fled, 
the oommander-in-chief, it is said, setting the example. In 
vain Chudleigh, now second in command, rallied the foot fof 
a desperate charge. For a moment he seemed to make an 
impression on the approaching foe, but he incautiously pressed 
too far in advance, and was surrounded and captured His 
^en, left without a commander, at once gave way and re^ 
treated to the farther part of the plateau. By this time the other 
two Royalist detachments, finding resistance slackening, had 
made their way up, and the victorious commanders embraced 
one another on the hard-won hill-top, thanking God for a sue* 
cess for which at one time they had hardly ventured to hope* 
It was no time to prolong their rejoicings, as the enemy, de^ 
moralised as he was, still clung to the heights. Seizing the 
cannon which had been abandoned in the earthwork, the 
Royalist commanders turned them upon Stamford’s cowed foh 
lowers. The frightened men had no one to encourage them to 
deeds of hardihood, and, following the example of the cavalry* 
they too dashed down the slope in headlong flight Of the 
Parliamentary soldiers, 300 had been killed, and 1,700’ were 
taken prisoners, beside Chudleigh and thirty of his officers. 
AU the cannon wi{^ a huge store of ammunition and pio- 
visiolis fen into the hands of the victors. From that day the 
a|^ on whidi die wealthy Earl demonstrated his signal incom- 
fMadlasaleaderofinen has been knoam as Stamfmrd HiU.' 

■ My aenoeat it tbaaM on Hoptonh Namthe* d w rn dw IfiSl 
(!)• and its nprodnetloa in C lwind h e, dL 87, hat it hmo^ified by 
'^ptetoMd obMfwaksi of tho looilluf. Iht Oaimnot nup It Jaionaaea 



I6i3 HOPTON AND WALLER. 

The entire collapse of the Paiiiamentary army had an no* 
expected effect upon Chudleigh. As a soldier he must have 
chudimgii poltroons who had deserted him, and 

foim tbe have felt a corresponding admiration for the prowess 
of his antagonists. His own proclivities were Royalist 
At the beginning of the war he had made his way to Oxford to 
offer his services to the King, but it was not forgotten there 
that, at the time of Strafford’s trial, he had been the bearer of 
messages between the army and the Court, and that his evi- 
dence on the army plot given before a Parliamentary committee 
had told heavily against the King.' Taking umbrage at the 
cold looks and bitter words with which he was received, he 
had transferred his services to the Parliament, and returning now 
to his natural allegiance, he deserted a cause which he had 
only adopted through pique. He attempted to persuade his 
father. Sir George Chudleigh, who was in command of the 
cavalry which had been despatched to Bodmin, to follow his 
example ; but the old man contented himself with resignii^ 
his commission, lest even a suspicion of his son’s treachery 
should attach itself to his person.* 

It was easy, at Westminster, to lay the whole blame of the 
disaster upon Chudleigh’s treason. It was none the less neces- 
HopMB'f sary to oppose a barrier to the advance of Hoptoa 
advua. Before many days were over all Devonshire, with 
the exception of Bideford and Barnstaple in the north, and of 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Exeter in the south, fell easily into 
his hands. All eyes were turned on Waller, whose tried 
generalship was at that time supposed to be capable of meeting 
w«iiw«nt anydifficu1ty,andbythe orders of Essex he prepared 
MHott him. to march towards Devonshire. Yet signs were not 
wantmg that even Waller's generalship might prove insuffideot 
The growing strength of Charies at Oxf^ was m a kin g ilmlf 
felt on the Severn and the Wye. On May so Waller was oowi* 
peUed to abandon Hereford after a brief occupation,* and on tim 
sgdi he foiled in an attack upon Worcester, wbii^ Im pioMiy 
wished to aecuro as an outlying post to defend tito Setero 

I ir«ref Aiar- fo* ** ** 

• C fo n w rito. ril wu * Sstfb tgn 
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after he had marched westwards. Fresh enemies, too, threat- 
ened him in another direction. A force under the command 
Heitfeni*t Marquis of Hertford, in which Rupert’s bro- 

army at ther, Pnrice Maurice, occupied a prominent position, 
SaCsbury. Oxford on the 19th and occupied Salisbury, 
with the evident intention of holding out a hand to Hopton 
as he advanced. 

Together with the tale of disaster from the West more 
cheerful tidings reached Westminster from the North. By a 
dashing night attack the younger Fairfax had sur- 
WakeUid pHsed Wakefield, though it was held a force far 

•luprued. superior in numbers to his own. The blow was well 

aimed, but it could not affect Newcastle’s preponderance in 
Yorkshire. Fairfax had 1,400 prisoners to exchange — among 
them the double-traitor Gonng — and that was all He was 
compelled to abandon Wakefield almost as soon as it was 
^en, whilst Newcastle firmly established himself at Pontefract, 
and occupied Rotherham and Sheffield.^ 

If Charles was superior to Essex in strategy, he was far 
inferior to Pym in diplomacy. Whilst Pym sought as ever to 
combine homogeneous elements of resistance, Charles pursued 
his usual course of attempting to combine in his favour ele- 
ments of attack which were mutually repugnant Just as he 
had failed to see that an understanding with the Irish Catholics 
would make it difficult for him to secure the neutrality of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, he now failed to perceive that the 
negotiation whi^ he was still carrying on with the King of Den- 
The pro. ccssion of Orkney 

p«Md^ and Shetland to that King whose ancestor had once 
Orkney and pledged the islands to the Scottish Crown, would 
Shetland. national feeling of the Scots against himself. 

Henrietta Maria, however, through whose hands the negotia- 
tion passed, was shrewd enough to doubt whether the abandon- 
ment of Shetland and the Orkneys was likely to be helpful to 
Hamilton in his attempt to form a Royalist party in Edinburgh.* 

‘ DugdaNi Diary. Syteial Fastagu. S. 103, ifm. E. 
104, SI. 

* Seep. ia|. 
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“ Please,” she wrote to her husband in announcing the con- 
tents of the despatches from Denmark, “to resolve something 
Mmya7. thereupon. There is no time to be lost ; and send 
SSSSre. someone to conclude what you will do, whether 
marks. you are satisfied to give the islands, about which I 
should make no difficulty, it only being a thing which concerns 
Scotland. Care must be taken that the Scots do not avail 
themselves of this opportunity to take offence. Therefore, if 
you are willing to give them, I would make a secret contract 
with the King of Denmark to deliver them to him when your 
business is settled, and tell him the reason why you do not do 
It at this instant, and that if the King of Denmark agrees to 
that, he that shall go shall treat with him about the place where 
he shall land his forces and where his ships shall come, and 
do this quickly and without delay .” ' Charles followed his 
wife’s counsel, and worded his promise to cede the islands in 
terms so cautious that Christian shrank from risking a fleet 
and army on so uncertain a security.’ 

In the field of domestic intrigue the Queen seemed likely 
to be more successful. Amongst those who were now attracted 
to Royalism by their natural affinities were the two Hothams, 
both of whom were also influenced by jealousy of the Fairfaxes. 
April 15. On April 15 Captain Hotham — as the son of the 
S?£****^ Governor of Hull was styled — wrote to Newcastle, 
Hothami. telling him that he had * found out a way to do hit 
Majesty real service,’ and holding out hopes that *such a con- 
siderable party ' would be brought to the King * as hath not 
been yet’ ’ In a subsequent letter he asked that Sir Manna- 
duke Langdale might be sent to confer with him. “ I have no 
doubt,” he added, “he is instructed to treat as with gentlemen 
who value their honour above anything.” In the end Hotham 
gave Newcastle to understand that he and his father were ready 
to carry out the design agreed on — a design which appeals to 
have embraced the betrayal oi Hull and Lincoln— Uioiig^ h 

* The Qoeen to the King, May tj. Uhen tf SmrMm MmiMt soft. 

* Friderids, Dmmarks yir$ 51A 

* Hothwn to Newculle, April 15. A turn dUetmrf ^kUim mmit* 
C, 167, It. 
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ihould take sometime to carryit into practice. Above all, it would 
be necessary 'to hinder Colonel CromwelFs marching hither.* ‘ 
Colonel Cromwell’s name was already a terror to those who 
were inclined to play fast and loose with the Parliamentary cause. 
Ctomwaii Whilst Essex contented himself with indicating the 
causes of his own failure, Cromwell, in his lower 
sphere, set himself to make failure impossible. He 
had early recognised that the weakness of the Parliamentary 
army was above all a weakness in cavalry, and he determined 
that the troop which he commanded as a captain, and the 
regiment which he subsequently commanded sg. a colonel^ 
should fear no comparison with Rupert’s high-spirited cavaliers. 
The men whom he selected from the Puritan freeholders and 
farmers of the eastern counties were such as had thrown their 
whole hearts into the religious strife, and were also ready, for 
the sake of victory, to submit to the iron discipline which he 
^posed on them. To trust in God and to keep their powder 
dry-— the popular summary of his requirements— in other 
words, to combine practical efficiency with enthusiasm, was 
the secret of the marvellous success of Cromwell’s soldiers. 
As for himself, he was an ideal cavalry officer on the field of 
battle, as fiery as Rupert in the charge, as cautious as Essex 
in preparation, with a never-failing presence of mind, which 
was aU his own, and which never allowed him to be carried 
away by the excitement of victory or to be depressed by the 
weight of adversity. 

By the end of April, Cromwell had stamped out whatever 
Sparks of Royalism were to be found within the bounds of the 
Easitm Association, and, as Hotham feared, was soon fighting 
his way through Lincolnshire, where the Royalists from Newark 
dominated the county. Ddivering Crowland from attack, he 
Hi,,. pressed fo^^a combined attempt upon Newark, and 
^ arrangement was made early in May for the 
iBSin h oo-opeiation of Stamford’S son, Lord Grey of Groby, 
|jbfi'lMtiiander-m-dikf of die forare of the Assodadoa, with 
die Lmoolnshtre gentry and with Sir John Gel^ who was at 
I Hodkim to Neweside, AytB a6, 31. J W w w r MSS. IdL ftl* fit. 00. 
fgaepsis JLtUm Mmitt, oat 
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that time posted at Kotting^uun. The plan came to nodiiiifp 
Local jealousies were too strong to admit of common action. 
It nee^ no explanation to account for the reluctance of the 
force at Lincoln to move as long as the younger Hodiam was 
in the place, and Grey, whose father’s house was not far from 
Leicester, refused to stir for fear of exposing that town to 
danger. ** Believe me,” wrote Cromwell to the Committee of 
Lincoln, *Mt were better, in my poor opinion, Leicester were 
not, than that there should not be found an immediate taking 
of the field by our forces to accomplish the common ends.” 

The entire subordination of private and local aims to the 
common ends was one of the secrets of Cromweirs success. If 
others failed him, he would not make that an excuse for remias- 
ness. On the evenmg of May 13 he found himself with twelve 
troops of horse, ‘ whereof some so poor and broken that you 
May IS. shall seldom see worse,’ opposed to double their 
SS !?***** number, two miles from Grantham on the Newark 
road. Without counting heads, he gave the word to 
charge. The spirit of their commander gave force to the fol- 
lowers, and the larger host broke and fled before the smaller* 
** With this handfiil,” wrote Cromwell, m recounting the event, 
^ it pleased God to cast the scale.” ‘ The whole fortune of the 
Civil War was in that nameless skinmsh. A body of Puritan 
horsemen had driven twice their number before them as chaff 
before the wind, and as armies were then constituted superiority 
in cavalry was superiority in war. 

Whatever the future might have in store, Cromwell knew 
well that the Eastern Assodation could not be saved by twdve 
troops of horse. Not without reason had he striven to rouse the 
neighbounng commandentocombineforan attack upon Newark, 
theconnecting bnk between the Royalism of Yorkshireand the 
Royalism of Oxford. The brilhant surprisc^of Wakefield by the 
youi^ Fairiax did not blind Cromwell to the inherent wedt- 
ness of the Parbamentary cause in Yoiksbiie^ and he knewfhai^ 
if once the defenders of the West Riding were o v erp o wered^ 
{ileweutle would soon be at Newark, and tiiat it would needaR 
fieieaohitioii of the inhabitants of die Aamdattahamd for 

0nafdlmilwLiMxaiiilte 
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more harmony between its commanders than had been hitherto 
displayed, to bar his road to London. Like Essex, Cromwell 
Mayas. was in desperate stiaits for money. It profited him 
little that on May 26 his native county of Hunting- 
for money, don was added to the Eastern Association.^ “Lay 
not,” he wrote to the men of Colchester, “ too much on the 
back of a poor gentleman who desires, without much noise, to 
lay down his life and bleed the last drop to serve the cause and 
you. I ask not your money for myself. I desire to deny my- 
self, but others will not be satisfied.” ‘ Voluntary contributions 
are but a slender staff on which to lean. In t^ months the 
whole of the payments from the five counties which composed 
the Association reached no more than 3,372/., of which the 
share borne by the single county of Cambridgeshire, in which 
Cromwell’s influence was the highest, was little less than 2,000/.* 

At the close of May the outlook of the Parliamentary party 
, was depressing. Devonshire had been overrun in the West, and 
Themiiitsiy the Noith the Royalists were growing in strength, 
■ituacion. Valley of the Thames Essex continued in- 

active, his army wasting away with sickness and desertion. 
The military situation reacted on the political, and in May the 
time appeared to Charles to have arrived when the Commission 
* of Array, which he had issued in March to the lead- 
Waiie!^* ing Royalists in London,* might be put in execution. 
^ That Charles had a considerable party in the City is 
beyond doubt, and it is equally beyond doubt that huge num- 
bers there, without being distinctly Royalists, would welcome 
any change which would bring the blessings of peace within 
their reach. 

Accordingly on May 2 Charles authorised one Chaloner, a 
linendiaper of some repute in the City, to collect money for 
objects which we have no detailed account, but 
jimS wUch vrere evidently connected with the great design 
of throwing off the Parliamentary yoke. Waller, vain 
md incapable, but flattering himself that he was fitted to play 

• Zy. vL 63. 

* CiomwdI to the Meyor of Cokbeetcr, May afl* CenlJpilf, Letter XL 

> Tamttr MSS. IxiL ibl. ya • See^ ill.' 
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% conspicuoiM port on the political stage* bnaied himself in win- 
ning over personajEes of high social position, whilst his brpilier* 
and of in-law, Tompkins, undertook to keep up oommunica- 
TompkiM. jiQug ^tween the Parliamentary group of Royalists 
at Westminster and the more active spirits in the City. 

On May 19 Alexander Hampden, a cousin of the member 
for Buckinghamshire, was despatched from Oxford, ostensibly 
Bffty tp. to call upon the Houses to return an answer to the 
message of April 12,* in which Charles had de- 
Huipdtii. manded the immediate surrender of the ships and 
forts. In the communication brought by Hampden, the King 
threw the blame for all misfortunes which might befall the 
country upon those by whom his reasonable offers a ere refused. 
Such, he added, was * his strength of horse, foot, and artillery, 
his plenty of ammunition, which some men lately might con- 
ceive he wanted, that it must be confessed that nothing but 
the tenderness and love to his people, and those Christian im- 
pressions * with which his heart was touched, * could move him 
once mose to hazard a refusal.* * 

In the Upper House there was a majority in favour of the 
acceptance of any possible compromise. Conway and Port- 
land, like Waller in the House of Commons, had 
only remained at Westminster to further Charles^ 
objects, whilst Northumberland and Holland, Bed- 
ford and Clare, were only too anxious for an opportunity of 
bnngmgthe war to a close on any terms short of a complete 
^ ^ surrender. Vet even these peers refused to accept 
TbJTr? Charles’s proposal as a basis of negotiation, thou^ 
th^ imagined that advantage might be taken of his 
*"”■•** to fresh overtures of their own. The 

House of Commons not only tamed a deaf ear to this unprM- 
deal suggestion, but took a st^ whicli, if it^were persisted in, 
would make peace impossible. A member having as ke d dtiS 
all PapistB In arms should be declared tiatlort, Hemy Oailey 

TktQww rose m make a frr more startling propodtiom ^For 

bS*® myput,’’lmsaid,*«Idesimmsp^plainEoi^ I 
mkk dial ie p rin cipal Figiim now in an 
>tep.faR 
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Queen.” He then moved that she should be impeached, and, 
after a feeble opposition, his motion was carried without a 
division. Fym was sent to lay the impeachment before the 
peers.* * * 

Evidently the House was influenced by the King’s boast- 
ful reference to the store of ammunition with which the 
Queen’s eneigy had provided him. Its leaders acted under a 
sense of impending danger, the depth of which they were as 
yet unable to fathom. Either Alexander Hampden or some 
The Earl of accompanied him had brought from Oxford 

Dover's a letter written by the Earl of Dover to his wife in 
London, entreating her to come away ‘with her chil- 
dren as soon as it was possible to do so. There was some- 
thing in the tone of the letter which excited suspicion, and on 
May 22, the day before the Queen’s impeachment was voted, 
the Commons ordered that Hampden should be detained in 
custody.* 

Slight as the indication was, it had served to awaken the 
suspicions of the Committee of Safety. Shortly after. Hamp- 
den’s arrest a certain Hassell arrived in London as the bearer 
HaiiMiri ^ message from the King. He was foolish 
^ enough to boast that within ten days London would 
*”**** be set on fire, and his rash speech was carried to the 
Committee. It was known that Hassell was inti- 
May 31. mate with Waller and Tompkins, and a clerk in the 
wS£^ service of Tompkins was induced to act as a spy 
Toopkins. ypon his master. On the 30th he brought sufficient 
information to justify further action, and on the early morning 
of the 31st both Waller and Tompkins were arrested. 

The 31st was one of those days set apart for the monthly 
fast which had been observed ever since the outbreak of the 
war. At the time of the morning service the congregation at 

* C./. iiL 98. D’Ewei'i Diaiy. EaH. MSS. 164, feL 3906^ 

• On Jane 6 D'Ewci itatei that the aeiniie of Dover’i letter gave the 

Ant hint ef Waller*! plot, and that it tMk place about a fortnii^t befon. 
An exact ferdiiltht woidd be May 23, bat we mUy aalWy aaaaine that the 
diaooveiy happ^ cn the sand, and the arms of Haapdea woald be 

thus accoonted fob 
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St. Margaret's was disturbed by messengers from the Speaker^ 
calling on the members of the Commons who were present 
A Mmion to Attend him immediately in the House. D'Ewes, 
iniemipted. refused to obey the summons till the sermon was 
at an end, found, when he left the church, that the streets were 
guarded by soldiers. The Westminster trained bands were not 
all devoted to the Parliamentary cause, and he overheard some 
of them muttering that the plot had been invented in order to 
give an excuse for fresh taxation. D'Ewes himself was at 
first inclined to share this opinion, but, welcome as a belief in 
Pym’s trickery would liave been to his mind, be soon came 
round to the opinion that Parliament and the City had escaped 
a great danger. 

Conway, in fact, with his military instincts, had put the 
vague design originally entertained into a practical shape. A 
Conwmy secret association was formed in the City, no member 
orinuiiiM of which was to be acquainted with the names of 
the plot more than three others amongst the associates. It 
was calculated that in London itself about one>third of the 
]X}pulation was Royalist, whilst in the suburbs the proportion 
rose to four-fifths. Royalists as well as Piarliameiitaiiaiis were 
to be found in the trained bands, detachments of which 
guarded in turn the new fortifications. A night was to be 
selected on which the Royalists on guard were in a ina*> 
jority. They would then seize upon the magazines of arme 
and powder, and upon the principal miKtary positionsb Lord 
Mayor Pennington and his chief supporters in the City would 
be seized in their beds, and at Westminster Say and Wharton^ 
Pym, Hampden, Stapleton, and Strode were to share their fiite. 
I'he King was to send a force of 3*000 men to the neighbour- 
hood of London. To this force the gates were to be thrown 
open,. and with its help rebeBioit would be^cnished and the 
civil war at an end. 

To give an aspect of legality to the design Charles had for- 
warded to London the Commission of Army whidi had been 
tallied in March.* It had been entrusted to the beautiful and 

* Sivp. III. 

as 
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high-spirited Lady Daubigny, whose husband had been slain 
at Ed^hill, and who was visidng Oxford with a pass from 


the Houses on business connected with her bus- 
SmSt estate. Concealing the important document 

fcffiy in her bosom, in the well found^ assurance that 
“*******^' no rude Parliamentary soldier would search for 


it beneath her dress, on her return to London in the com- 


pany of Alexander Hampden, she had handed it over to 
Chalotier. Chaloner in turn had surrendered it to Tompkins, 
in whose cellar it was ultimately found by the Parliamentary 
searchers.' 


In the eyes of Charles and Falkland; through whose hands * 
the correspondence with the conspirators passed, these proceed- 


BSte oftte more than legitimate acts of defence 

dueomof against successful treason. It was because this view 
* of the case was very far from being complete that 

Waller's plot, as it came to be called, was fatal to the Royal cause. 
** You must show," Roe had written a few weeks before, ** that 


peace is ravished from you, and your arms are only employed 
to rescue the beloved of aU men." * By entering on this plot 
at a time when he was offering to negotiate, Chmles 
showed that he considered his opponents as rebels 
to be crushed, not as adversaries to be conciliated. The result 


was a deepening of the gulf, already far too deep^ by which the 
parties were divided. Charles was coming to regarded at 
Westminster, no longer as a sovereign led astray by evil coun- 
sellors, but as a conspirator against the peace and safety of the 
nation. This feeling was a few days later rendered even mote 
bitter by news from Ireland. On June 5 a letter 
from Parsons was read in the House of Commons, 
in which the late Lord Justice detailed the dicum- 
stances of his supe^sion, and on the same day it was known 
that Charles had dttpatch^ Lord Taaffe to Kilkenny, and had 


( AaaosdlBf to the stateweat hi the StatB TWhfr (fv. M), It was 
Ibend hiTomiSdni^ edlnr, Fdr Itsliaviag beea in Qmkmht h■ad^ 
lUidiwthedateof Ledy DaaUgajr^jooraWtSaeiyBwwniDleif. dM 
ads£ 460b fci. II ) tai, m. 491 iql loih. 
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thereby placed himself in direct communication with die IrUh 
rebels.^ 

After this revelation everything was possible for Pym. On 
the 6th he made his report on Waller's plot Lords and 
Commons alike were carried away by their indigna- 
tion. The imposition of a vow or covenant, which a 
few days before had little chance of acceptance^ was 
now voted by the Commons with scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice. Those who took it engaged them- 
selves to support the forces raised in defence of 
Parliament against those raised by the King, *so 
long as the Papists now in open war against the Parliament 
shall by the force of arms be protected from the justice thereof.* * 
On the same day the Lords accepted an ordinance^ 
authorising the meeting of the proposed assembly of 
divines, to which they had long opposed a steadlfiBt 
resistance ; and on the 9th the new covenant was 
taken by every one of the sixteen peers then present 
in the House, after which it was sent forth with the 
authority of Ixith Houses to be signed as a test of 
loyalty to the cause which the Houses were defend- 
ing. For the time, at least, the Peace-party was annihilated. 
Charles’s intrigue had made it possible for Pym to impose a 
test which gave coherence to his followers, though it separated 
juM ». them fetally from their feUow-countryiiien in the 
opposite tanks. June 15 was observed as a day of 
si«ms. public thanksgiving for the recent deliveiafioe^ and 
on that day the covenant was freely taken in the City. Yet 
those who rejoiced knew that the time of anxiety was not at on 
JWMB4. An ordinance passed the day before for the more 

htJtSr •tringent enforcement of the censorship of the pm 
vnm, ^fas a sure token that the Houses did not < 
dm they had yet reached a port of safety.* 
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THE ROYAUST VICTORIES. 

Would the sword be able to make good tl^ defiance which 
the Houses had flung in the fiice of the King } Essex hAd at 
,643. last been reinforced, and had broken up from his 
Ekc^at^ quarters at Reading. On June 10 he occupied 
Thame. Three days later his army was still further 
increased, and he was able to send his advanced guard to 
June 13 Wheatley, in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
HeocxupiM Royalist post on Shotover Hill.* It is hardly likely 
that so cautious a strategist as Essex contemplated 
an attack on Oxford as long as it was held by forces not inferior 
to his own, and he probably intended no more than to protect 
Buckinghamshire from plunder, and to interpose an obstacle 
in the way of the Queen’s march from Yorkshire. In the mean- 
while he allowed his own troops to scatter themselves over a 
wide extent of country, so as to invite attack by an enemy 
whose cavalry was far superior to his own. 

Hampden, it is said* warned Essex of the risk to which he 
was exposed. For purposes of attack the Parliamentary army 
jnmrr. vas insufficient, and on the 17th a force of 2,500 
^7 Sssex to capture Islip, retreated without 
striking a blow. Such vacillating tactics were dan- 
gerous when Rupert was within striking distance. On the 
same afternoon he rode out of Oxford at the head of a select 
body of some 1,700 men, of which the greater part 
was cavalry. He had learned from Colonel Hurry, 
a Scottish deserter, that a sim of 21,000^ was on its way to 

' Muv. Cmott. £. 106, A rmtHmatim tf j 
& 106^6. 
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Thame from London, and he resolved to strike for the prize. 
An hour after midnight the tramp of his band was heaid by 
June i8 sentinels at Tetsworth ; shots were fired and an 
“*** ' alarm given. Two hours later, as the sky was whiten- 
ing before the dawn, he surprised a few of Essex’s soldiers at 
Postcombe. In the early morning light he surrounded 
Chinnor, and fell suddenly upon a party of new-levied men 
who were soundly sleeping m the hamlet Some fifty poor 
wretches were shot down or knocked on the head as they at- 
tempted to escape, and 120 surrendered themselves as prisoners. 



It was now time to look out for the expected convoy. Rupert’s 
proceedings, however, had been too noisy for secrecy. The 
drivers were warned by a countryman, and they turned the 
heads of their team into the woods which clothed the sides of 
the Chiltem Hills, where, now that the enemy had been fiilly 
roused, Rupert could not venture to follow. 

Through his own want of judigment Rupert bad miswd his 
prey. Sweeping round as he returned under the hiDs to the 
rhripwi M if loth to hurry back, he at last, tldfnitshihg 
as he went with the gathering foe, direct^ his maicfa 
Upon OkfimL Sending forward his foot lo Chiedhampton 
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Bridge to guard the line of retreat, he &ced with his horse on 
Chalgiove Field the now increasing numbers of the enemjti 
roused by the tidings of his presence from the villages round. 
Amongst them, though as yet he knew it not, was Hampden, who 
slept that night at Watlington, and who, roused from his sleep 
by the cry of alarm, had thrown himself as a volunteer amongst 
the ranks of the first comrades with whom he met. The Par- 
liamentary troops were indeed insufficient to combat Rupert 
with any prospect of success, but they hoped that by threaten- 
ing him they might hold him back till succours could arrive 
from headquarters. It was dangerous to play such a game with 
Rupert. **This insolency,” he said to his comrades, ‘*is not 
to be borne.” He was the first to leap the hedge behind which 
the enemy was drawn up. By the confession of the gallant 
troopers vrho followed him, the Roundhe^ids fought that day 
as they had never fought before. The odds of numbers were, 
however, against them, and after a while they broke and fled. 
This time Rupert did not gallop off in wild pursuit. Knowing 
that a large force sent by Essex would soon be on the place of 
combat, he drew rein and made his way safely to Oxford with 
his prisoners.' 

It is not with Rupert that the thoughts of the visitor to Chal- 
grove Field are mainly concerned. Hampden’s is the abiding 
Hampdaa presence there. With his head bowed low over his 
woundad. hoTse’s neck the wamor-statesman had ridden ofl^ 
TtHSlTiiw'i sorely wounded in the shoulder.* 

dMoii. For six days he lay at Thame in agony from which on 
June 34 he was only released by death.* 

* Sis Sif^ntss Prints Rupsrfs lots UUmgup ^ tks RsUS pmrisn 
It die best inthority. There is no copy in the British Mnseiun library, 
but there it one in the Bodleien, end one in the pciwetrion of Mr. Mndon, 
who kindly lent it to me. Compere D'Ewet*! Dieiy, Msari. MSS. 164, 
IbL a33 } A trm rriahon^ E. 55, 11 ; end the letter of Enex, E. 55, 19. 

■ For the dlwwision whether the wound wet inflicted by the enemy or 
|| dm bontbig of e pistol tee Nria jmd QjmrUs, 3rd. Ser. iiL 11, yi. 
^101 thh utterly nnimportsat pobtehould heve been emde the tel^ of 
ptrtitea oontendon it one of namlt whkh era on^ to be met with in 
writingi leletiiig to the CSvil War. 

• Ur. ykth,in Tks Amdtn^silSm. sfl, Ittfl, lun eenMee^Maonm 
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So little was it Hampden’s habit to put himself forward In 
political life, that the historian is apt to ask himself whether, 
after all, he deserved the fame which has crowned him. Other 
men outstripped him in the senate and in the field. He seldom 
spoke in the House of Commons, and never at any length. As 
a soldier he won no battles and reduced no fortresses.' Yet 
the impression which he made upon his contempoiaries cannot 
be lightly set aside. Friend and foe are of one mind in recog- 
nising his power. A thoroughly loyal man, without even the 
infirmity of ambition, his first and last thought was his duty to 
his country. Inspired with the loftiest and most enduring cou- 
rage, ready to throw himself into the breach in peace or war 
whenever occasion demanded the sacrifice, he had too high a 
reverence for the virtue of subordination to resist the authority 
which he regarded as lawful He was never heard to murmuc. 
llie belief that he regarded the generalship of Essex as too cau- 
tious and hesitating was so widely spread that it cannot be al- 
together false, but he never attempted, even indirectly, to weaken 
his authority. He doubtless felt^for such men feel rather 
than reason — that insubordination was worse than bad gene-^ 
ralship^ and he made no exception when his own person was 
concerned.* 

that Qough*! namtivc of Hainpdeii*f last dajt found in the GnvfiwMaV 
for May 1815, is a ninctcenth-centi^ fotgttj. The beUcf that 
we positfM the words of Hampden’s last prayer mast thenfoie be aban- 
doned. 

* Lord Nugent indeed has a long aeooont of an early sfafs of Readings 
in which Hampden plays a conspicuous part, but that siege has no founda- 
tion in foct, the anthoiity for it being one of the many lying pa mp hle t s of 
the time. 

■ The following letter, the last written by Hampden, as for as wa 
know, before be died, is very characleristie of Che quiet sdf-paisoBdan of 
one placing duty above everytldag else, eapected olhem to do the 
eaana lui cousin CromweU would have penned a for more tey ivpaala 
hut hanilyoiie more effectual; **Sir, myLord Geneml kathwiittni to 
foe oouttty of Esses to oaU in foe weU- afl ected people to hb eefotancub ' 
and bath entreated foe hdp of foe Deputy Liaidanaals in It Thewmk 
fesoneeesmiyand ao bopefol that 1 ennnet hnl Im peov e foaintantiti 
Jfove in youiatf for foe prnmntfng of it Thepewerof BhaaiiifMNilin 
f^of nMatUfoof aelWeninfoehndtdhdyonrpaworin UfoMbyll 
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That Hampden, if he had lived, would have brought about 
a peace on terms satisfactory to both parties is an idea which 
could only arise amongst those who misunderstand alike his 
character and the political situation. His ideas on Church and 
State were such as ought to have made it easy for him to come 
to an understanding with Falkland, but he never could have 
come to an understanding with Charles. The constant in- 
trigue^ the reliance on foreign aid, the plots and conspiracies 
which occupied so large a space in Charles’s statesmansliip, 
built up a wall of separation between him and Hampden which 
could never be pass^ over. If there was stil^a lurking hope 
in Hampden’s mind that Charles might be won over from his 
evil counsellors, it was never likely to be more. For the pre- 
sent open war was the path of duty. To tear asunder the web 
of mingled violence and deceit which was ennobled by the name 
of constitutional right was the work to which Hampden had 
devoted himself, in all modesty, but with aU the vigour of a 
well-balanced nature, and there is no reason to suppose that if 

gnat toa The difficulties of this war needs the utmost of both. Our 
army wants both men and money, and therefore their help in this way 
proposed would be very seasonable. I ki^ you need not be moved to a 
thing that you apprehend for the good of the cause. Such I conceive this 
business for the good of the kingdom in general, and so of Essex in par- 
ticular. Consider of it, and you will find it deserves your serious and 
hearty endeavours. It will be a service acceptable to my Lord General, 
and you shall further engage your affectionate cousin and servant, J** 
Hampden.” Hampden to Sir T. Barrington, June 9 . Barring^ MSS. 
The letter from Essex himself in the same coUection is also noteworthy. 

desire,'* he writes, **such may appear in this cause as have most 
interest in it, such of whose constancy and courage we may be assured, 
men of religious lives and affections, fittest to bear arms for truth of 
religion, men of estates to defend those estates that the enemy seeks to 
devour. The employment is not too mean for the best men $ and then we 
shall hope for success ^hen such put their hands to the work ; for assure 
yourselves the looseneu and inconstancy of the soldiers amoi^ others is 
one eanse of the continuance of the war.” It is evidently wroi^^ to attri- 
,hkte to Cromwell the sole credit of an attempt to fill the tegimentt with 
pkNU Bwen. What distinguished him wis that he succeeded in doing what 
others only attempted. 1 have, however, seen d statement in a contem- 
porary pamphlet to the eliect that none of Hampden^ offeem tuA ever 
ewon euoepting in a court of Jnsiiee. 
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be had lived longer he would ever have learned to place confi* 
dence in Charles. 

Two days after the skirmish at Chalgrove Field Charles re- 
plied to the Parliamentary covenant in a strain of fierce defiance. 

June M. In a proclamation issued on June 20, in order to lead 
dildam the conclusion that the Houses were in durance 

nMonSSr** arbitrary power, he recited a whole catalogue of 
free the illegalities of which Parliament had been guilty, 
though they were in truth no more than the necessary conse- 
quences of its virtual assumption of sovereign authority. Par- 
liament being no longer free, all who abetted it in its usurpa- 
tion were liable to the penalties of high treason, though with the 
exception of five lords and thirteen commoners anyone of these 
persons presenting themselves at Oxford would be welcome, 
‘ until by the adjournment of the Houses to some fit and free 
place, or otherwise, due course be taken for the fiiU and free 
convention in Parliament of us and all the members of both 
Houses.’ * 

Such a proclamation was one of those half-measures which 
combine the maximum of irritation with the minimum of advan- 
tage. From this day the Houses at Westminster were regarded 
at Oxford merely as a pretended Parliament, consisting, as the 
wits never ceased to assert with wearisome iteration, of three 
Houses — the Common Council, the House of Commons, and 
the House of three Lords. Officially they were treated by the 
King as non-existent, and as being therefore incapable of ad- 
dressing to him a petition or of sending to him a Bill. At the 
same time Charles did not as yet propose, as witha slightstretch 
of authority he might well have done, to gather round him ajt 
Oxford a Parliament of his own, from which he might have 
derived constitutional support 

For the moment Charles was content to rely on his military 
preponderance. It seemed as if the unwieldy host of Esses 
might be subjected to any tndignitieB. On the 25th 
WySlB ’ a b^y of cavalry under Hurry, who had been knigliled 
'*“‘“**™** for bis servkeB at Cbajgrove Field, swept roand the 
tear of the Parliamentary army as Rupert had swept round it a 
> zy. vL 106. 
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week before, defeated Stapleton’s horse, and plundered 
Fhnieb corobe. So great was the alarm, that in London 
itself a rumour spread that the City was in danger. 
From all parts men ran hastily to their posts on the line of de- 
fence. V^en the Commons met on the morning of the 36th 
there was a general disposition to throw the blame 
on Essex. A sharp letter was written to him by Pym, 
telling him that men were safer under the Kin^s pro- 
tection than under his, and bidding him tender the 
new covenant to his troops.* To this letter Essex 
replied by offering a resignation whiq|L it was natur- 
ally impossible to accept at such a time.* Whatever 
doubts might be entertained of Essex’s ability, there could be 
no question of his fidelity, and fidelity was, at the moment, too 
CuiMtor nire a virtue to be despised. His extreme weakness 
bu&Uun. ju cavalry, combined with the effect of the sickness 
whidi had broken out on the low ground round Thame, in con- 
sequence of the persistent bad weather, was the real cause of 
the rain of a force of which high hc^es had been entertained.’ 
A Cromwell might have provided a remedy ; Essex was capable 
of using the means which were in his hands, not of creating new 
forces when the old ones failed. 

During the weeks which witnessed for a second time the 
decay of Essex’s army the attention of the Houses had been 
juMsi. ^ prolonged inquiry into the ramifica- 

tions of the late plot On June 13 Conway and 
CoSSmiyud Portland were denounced by Waller as having taken 
part in the conspiracy. There is strong reason for 
bdieving diat the charge was true,* but Waller was so abject 


* C./. iiL 144. D*Ew«t'i Diaij. HmtL MSS^ 164, feL 

* D'Ewet't Diuy. /M 165, led. 100b. 

* A nm0tuirmne$ io vMkuit R^hrt EttrltfEsux, E. yi, % 

* Goiiwiy*i oomplidty may be etsimied as proved by ducadeQ^ 

AS to PoitlaBd, hia denial appears in hia eaandnatfan of 
My t HSS, Cm, Rtj^ V. 94). There is, howcfer, in ea fa t m oe a 
li£er or Wallei*ii wiitten to PofUaad* wUdi km ia n»y adnd very Httk 
donk thallkrfhiid wisthefor. taid,**hewdt^atejnali^^ 

hb own eondnet, •*! Weedi yen ddi Twijhieie was never roeam for yowr 
^wrie^peUNtbyllin toidGomrqrbrSkHa^ tka««fe 
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in hit terror that when Conway and Portland blundy denied 
the truth of the accusation public feeling was strongly in their 
favour. It seemed more probable that Waller should have 
lied than they. Waller even lost ground by including 
Northumberland in his charges, as having indeed 
refused to take part in the plot, but as havmg done 
so, not because the plot was wicked, but because it was likely 
to fail Waller, however, acquitted himself so badly when con- 
fronted with Northumberland, that the tide of opinion 
ran still more strongly against him than before. 

On June 30 Tompkins, Chaloner, Alexander 
Hampden, and three others were tried by a court- 
martial sitting at Guildhall under the presidency of 
the Earl of Manchester. On July 3 Tompkins and 
Chaloner were sentenced to death, and m their case 
the judgment of the court was carried into exe- 
cution two days later.' Hampden fell ill, and ultimately 


ud Nordi> 
iimbwland. 


xiSKT 

Tonqtkins 


udCU- 


retion 1 imparted it to your Loidthlp waa that by you I migbt be in* 
structed how fax that Lord Conway mi^t be truated, with whom Sir Hn^ 
so often urged me to speak ; this you might perceive by some strangeness 
towards you when ftrst we met at Pollard's chambers and often after, when 
that lord whispered tome apart, which for the most part be did when he 
mentioned the Earl of Northumberland, so that Lot for me, 1 thlnk^nay, 
I am confident— you had never known anything of this bnsinesB, whlA 
was by them prepared for another ; and therefore I cannot iniegine>wliy 
you should wed it so frst as to contract your own ruin by c o nre a H ng ft, 
and penistuig unreasonably to hide that truth which without yon already 
is and wiU every day be made more manifest. Can yon imagine yonsaalf 
obliged in honour to keep that secret which is already revealed by aasther, 
or ponible it should still be a secret which is known to one of the eihe^ 
sex, though for a time denied f No, my Lord, be most assured that if yon 
stiU persist to be cruel to yourself fer others’ sakes that deserve it not, It 
wUl neverthdess be made appear ere long, 1 fear, to your rain.*’ Wate 
to Pordand. June? Sanford'a Simhat iftka TUsIgUer 

appaam to me to be inconsistent with Portland’s d e te men t that Wlftm 
wanted hfan to join in making a firiae a cwa sal hm . In that cMS Whlbir 
niight have painted in hi^ ookion tim advantagre ef tha istfnnalqr wikll 
hewoiild gain by aodota^bnt hawouM net here enteesd Imo daiells 
whkh the resident of hb letter nnrei here hn esw to hi i wt itoi y iil^ 
AttoNK V. $ 9 $, 
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died in confinement The lives of the other three were 
spared. 

As a member of the House of Commons, Waller could 
not appear before a court-martial without leave given by 
July 4. the House. On July 4 he was brought to the bar 
^ cause why that leave should be refused, 
tha Houm. jijQ more effective speech was ever delivered by a 
prisoner. Dressed in deep mourning, ‘ as if he had been going 
to execution itself,* he made no attempt to excuse his fault, 
disclaiming, probably with entire disregard of truth, all know- 
le(^e of the military arrangements made by ^e other con 
spirators, and dwelling solely on two points on which he knew 
his fellow-members to be most sensitive, their dislike of creating 
a precedent for handing themselves over to the judgment of 
soldiers. This pleading was not entirely in vain. Waller was 
expelled the House, but he remained in prison for many months, 
untried and unsentenced, till the throng of events had almost 
blotted out the memory of his crime. ^ 

Like Conway and Portland, Lady Daubigny persisted in, 
denying all knowledge of the plot Lady Sophia Murray, 
i^adyDan. charged with carrying on a correspondence with 
bignyud Falkland, refused to be examined at all ** I do not 
Sop&i mean,” she said boldly to the Cdmmittee of Safety, 
Mmmy. ,« ^ account to such fellows as you are.** A 
few voices were raised in the House for sending the 
two ladies before a court-martial, but in the end 
respect for their sex prevailed, and no further attempt was made 
to inflict any penalty upon them.* 

Conway and Portland were equally fortunate. The feeling 
of the Lords was strongly against allowing members of their 
, ^ House to be convicted on the testimony of a single 
witness, and on July 31, after a detention of seven 
weeks, they were liboat^ on baiL* Their enforced 
absenm from their places had weakened the Peace- 
pUftlf asnongst the peers at a critical moment 

< D'Ewei'sDUfy. J9M MSS. 164^ foL 144- C./. fl. 166. R^aSm 
w.$A WalkPs final Ubentka will be spoken of la the proporplaoa 
» D*EweA Diaiy. JUrl MSS. 165, fid. loo-ioa. * l^. vL 161. 
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buring those weeks the wave of calamity which had been 
gradually rising burst upon the Houses like a flood. Early in 
juma. June, indeed, it seemed for a time as if Cromweirs 
hopeof gatheringtheforces of theNorthern Midlands 
*****^ for the rescue of the Fairfaxes from Newcastle’s 
overwhelming power was at last to be realised. Some 6,000 
men under Lords Grey of Groby and Willoughby of Parham, 
Cromwell, Gell, the younger Hotham, and others were gathered 
at Nottingham,* with the view of a march into Yorkshire. 
Local feeling was once more too strong for Cromwell’s ardour 
on behalf of the common cause. The appearance of a strong 
body of Royalists in the neighbourhood served as an excuse 
for remaining at home, and a letter bearing the signatures of 
five commanders, amongst which that of Cromwell, though 
doubtless not with his own goodwill, is to be found, announced 
Juma. Fairfax that Newcastle’s army m Yorkshire had 
been so weakened that their own presence in York- 
shire was quite unnecessary. Fairfax in reply told them that 
they were entirely misinformed, and that the * Popish army * 
was strong enough to ruin him, whatever report mi^t say.* 
The letter of the commanders was in the handwriting of 
Captain Hotham, and doubtless it conveyed his sentiments. 
HothAm's He was longing to carry out the treacherous compact 
ISSS" which he had made with Newcastle.* He was, how- 
ever, anything but a good conspirator. His soldiers 
were as turbulent and unprincipled as himself. The warmest 
supporters of the Parliamentary cause complained bitterly that 
their homes were marked out for plunder by these marauders. 
To the remonstrances of Hutchinson, the leader of the Puritans 
of Nottingham, Hotham repUed with sconu *'I fight for 
liberty,” he said, “ and 1 exp^ it in all things.” Cell’s men 
were scarcely better disciplined, and Lord Grey was weakly 
compliant Hutchinson found in Cromwell a man to whom 
disorder was as detestable as to himsell The two watched 

^ Mtrimnms E. 55, 14. Ctrtam uf/hrmaUmt. SL 55 , 4* 

• GcU and odim lo Lofd Fairhs, Jim a BelTS itau 4^ Si# CMf 
rar,i45^ 

■ Seep. 141, 
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Hotham's proceedings doseljr, and soon discovered that he 
was in constant communication with the garrison at Newark. 
His conduct grew more insufferable than ever. Quarrelling 
with Lord Grey’s men about the possession of some oats, he 
qfllered to fight them to settle the dispute, and he turned his 
cannon upon Cromwell himself. Cromwell and Hutchinson 
laid their narrative of his proceedings before the Committee of 
Safety, and the Committee passed the intelligence on to Essex. 
Essex ordered the arrest of Hotham, and sent Sir John 
Meldrum, a Scottish officer of tried ability and character, to 
junt iB. take the command of all the foroes^hen at Nottuig- 
ham. On June i8, the day of the n^t at Chalgrove 
Field, Hotham was seized and lodged as a prisoner 
in Nottingham Castle.* 

The captive was carelessly guarded, and escaped to Lincoln, 
where he had the audacity to justify his conduct in a letter to 
juMt4. Speaker. He explained that he was still faithful 
jyBr ^ House, but complained ‘Colonel Cromwell 
had employed an anabaptist against him, and that 
one Captain White had been employed against him, who was 
lately but a yeoman. The valour of these men had only yet 
appeared in their defacing of churches.* * The genuine Ca^ier 
spirit was plainly to be detected here. 

To the Queen, Hotham showed himself in his tniecoburs. 
Since the i6th she had been at Newark, at the head of the 
foMi;. which she was at last conducting to 

Oxford. “You will pardon two days’ stop^** she 
imSTHuii wrote on the 37th to her husband. “ It is to have 
**^i^*^ HnUandLiiiooIii. Young Hotham ... iiewaped. 
and hath sent to me that he would cast himself into my arms, 
and that Hull and Lincoln shall be rendered.*** The Queen’s 
hopes, however, were not realised. On the day when her letter 
was written, orders were de^tchedl^ the House of Commons 

. »C/.liLl 38 . The 

IhK Stmt E. A J« 

* D*Swa^e INaiy. Marl JESt si#, kL a 

* thi Omen to the Kiag, Jam S|. litm 4 
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commanding the traitor’s appearance at Westminster.^ When 
they arrived at Lincoln he vras no longer there. Going to Hull 
to confer with his father, his movements excited suspicion* 
On the 28th the Mayor of Hull received information of the 
juMM plot, and captured him in his bed. The fortifica- 
ttetSo tions were at once placed in the safe hands of the 
Hothama. citizens themselves. Sir John learning what had 
taken place, flung himself on horseback and succeeded in 
effecting his escape, but he was knocked off his horse at 
Beverley and brought back as a prisoner to Hull. Father and 
son were carried on board a ship and sent off by sea to London.* 
If the Hothams had succeeded they would probably have 
been welcomed at Oxford as effusively as Hurry had been. 

juiv4. imprisonment of the man who had 

oDmfra^ first bid defiance to the King was almost a matter of 
hJ£uiii. “The rebels,” wrote Nicholas, “have 

seized him, his son, their wives and children, and 
sent them all prisoners to the rebellious city, London, where 
the justice of God will, I beheve, bring him to be punished by 
the same usurped power that at first did encourage him hi his 
first act of rebellion ; for fldser men than he and his son live 
not upon earth.” * 

The arrest of the Hothams was carried out just In time td 
save the Parliamentary cause in the North from ruin. Whilst 
Hotham was embarrassing his colleagues by his turbulence at 
Nottingham, Newcastle, after parting with the Queen, gathered 
his forces for a final blow at the thinned and hard-pressed 
juiMn. ranks of the Fairfaxes in the West Riding. On 
June 22 he stormed Howley House, the residence 
of Lord Savile. A week later he led his troops to 
Bradford. The Fairfaxes knew that their scanty stock of pro- 
visions would avail them for no more than a twdve dajrs* siege. 
On the morning of the 30th they marched out to oppose the 
10,000 aaen of Newcastle’s array with a force ofwhich 0^4,000 
wcse armed soldiers, though it included an indefinite nuittber 

* D«Ewes*s Dkiy. MS& ifi#- fbL 234^ 

s ^ 275. 
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of countrymen armed with scythes and pitchforks, and who 
were at that time known as clubmen.^ Advancing along the 
June M ridge of Adwalton Moor, they soon found themselves 
AdSlSJm opposed by the enemy coming in the opposite direc- 
Moor. (iqh. Although for a time it seemed as if the high 
spirit of the younger Fairfax would keep the foe at bay, 
superiority of numbers told at last against him. His left wing 
was broken, and his whole force was then driven off the hill. 
The old Lord Fairfax reached Bradford in safety ; his son re- 
treated to Halifax. With the chivalrous devotion which 
endeared him to all that knew him, Sir Thedas threw himself 
before nightfall into Bradford to share his father’s fate. The 
prospect was indeed gloomy. Not one of the towns 
th c^ niiw in the neighbourhood was capable of standing a 
siege. As far as was then known in Bradford, Sir J ohn 
Hotham was still master of Hull, and Sir John had declared 
openly that if the Fairfaxes retreated thither he would shut the 
gates against them. 

Suddenly a ray of light beamed upon the overborne warriors 
out of the deepest gloom. A messenger found his way into 
Bradford, and told how the citizens had risen against the 
June jp. Hothams, and how anxiously they longed for Lord 
Fairfax to come amongst them to assume the vacant 
to Huu. command. The old man rode off at once to Leeds, 
to secure it, if possible, on his way to Hull. Sir Thomas re- 
mained at Bradford in the post of danger and of honour ; but 
after a short resistance he cut his way out, leaving behind him 
most of his followers, and even his wife, as prisoners in New- 
castle’s hands. When Bradford was lost, all other towns in 
the West Riding, Leeds, Halifax, and Wakefield, were of ne- 
cessity abandoned. After many a hard bout, weary and 
juj^ 4 . wounded, Sir Thomas reached Hull on July 4 , find- 
ing that his &ther, who had ridden in advance, was 
HvU. already safe within the walls, and was installed as 
governor of the town. His own little daughter, who in after 
years was to be joined in an ill-assorted union with the pro- 
fliaate Duke of Buckingham of the Court of Chades 11^ was 
I D’EWs Diaiy. Ar 4 MSS. 164* fek nt 
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amongst the missing. The fatigues of that long ride had been 
too severe for her childish frame, and she had been left dying, 
as her father verily believed, in a wayside house. 

Sir Thomas’s domestic anxieties were soon relieved. On 
the day after his arrival he recovered his child, restored to 
health by a night’s sleep, and before long his wife rejoined him, 
sent to him with all courtesy by the stately Newcastle, who 
was too gallant a cavalier to make war on ladies. ‘ 

To have saved Hull was much, far more than in all proba- 
bility the Fairfaxes could have imagined at the time. Yet, at 
least they knew that, with the level expanse before them offer- 
ing no vantage ground to the enemy, and with the broad Hum- 
ber behind them opening out into that sea which was dominated 
by the Parliamentary navy, it would go hard with them if they 
failed in maintaining the post which had been confided to them 
by its own citizens. 

For the present Newcastle could boast that, with the excep- 
tion of Hull, all Yorkshire was in his hands. It seemed that 
Newcaitic’s his part at least of Charles’s strategical plan was now 
•"***“■ easy of fulfilment, and that the victorious army of the 
North would soon press heavily upon the Eastern Association, if 
not on London itself. Whatever use Newcastle might make of 
his victory, the Queen could hardly be now prevented from 
June. to Oxford, ‘ Her she-majesty, gene- 

Tiw^Men ralissima, and extremely diligent with 150 waggons to 
at Newark. battle,’ as she jestingly described 

herself was full of spirit and vigour. With no slight contemiit 
for the bitter tongues of her adversaries, she placed her little 
army under the command of Jermyn. Everything had not, how- 
ever, fallen out precisely as she wished and expected. The 
failure of the Hothams to secure Hull had been a grievous dis- 
juw a. appointment, and it was followed by another disap- 
pointment at Lincoln. Two brothers named Purefoy^ 
who held commands in tfie city, introduced within its 
walls some sixty Royalist soldiers in dis^ise. A timely letter 

' Rtuhw, ▼. 279. Faixeuc*s SJkon lUm^Hat in the S§mer$ ThKOr, T. 

Rtnhworfh pots the arrival of die nueMcnger from Hallat Leeds , bll 
Sir ThoBiaa Is haidhr likeilr to Im been ndstalMB m piMiag h St BiadM 
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from the Mayor of Hull, however, had warned the garrison of 
its danger ; the Purefoys were arrested and the intruders cap- 
tured or slain. ^ 

On July 3 the Queen set out for Oxford. By this time 
Essex had abandoned Thame and had established himself at 
July 3. Aylesbury. If he had any thought of intercepting the 
SJwtS Queen^s march, it was frustrated by Rupert, who was 
Oxford. already to the north of him at Buckingham. So wide 
Emx at was the sweep of Rupert’s horse that some members 
Ayiaxbury. Parliament, summoned by Essex to consult with 
him at this critical moment, were unabls^lo reach his camp. 

After attempting in vam to bring Rupert to an engage- 
S^bSSSSL Buckingham, the Parliamentary comman- 

der drew off to Bnckhill, on the borders of Bedford- 
shire, in order at least to keep open his communications with 
Ixindon. His second attempt to take the aggressive was irre- 
trievably shattered. In a letter wntten on the 9th he complained 
July 9. that the infantry of the Royalists always retreated 
before him, but that their cavalry was ubiquitous, 
in cuvg^, Rumour spoke of want of discipline as being equally 
in fault with the defective character of the Parliamentary cav- 
and indul Complained that Essex was far too indulgent 

Mnce lo ' to inefhcient officers. He was wanting, in short, in 
u offiocn. ferocity of discipline which in a great commander 

cuts sharply asunder the ties of personal attachment* His 
letter closed with a proposal that terms of peace, upon the lines 
which had been rejected at Oxford when Charles was compara- 
tively weak, should be offered again now that he was compara- 
tively strong, and that, if these were refused, his Majesty should 
be asked to withdraw himself from the field, in order that the 
A ehivairoui armies might settle the quatrel in a pitchedbattle.* 

His chivalrous unpractical proposal met with no re- 
sponse in any quarter. wits in the City asked whether 


* RmAw. ▼. S77. D*Ef|reA Har/. HSS. 165, IqL ley. 

* For iattance, the Semrt (£. 60^ 8) aejs that ‘aome 

oaptalnt of hone . . . had aeOered theik bone and nea to he takea 
IfitaonefB thirty and forqr at a tine, ihettiaelvea beine n he^' 

* inaex totheS^pkakarofiheiiottaeaf 4^sitsy« 
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Essex, who appeared to be afraid of fighting the King, was also 
afraid of fighting the Queen. It is to the credit of Essex’s 
thorough loyalty of purpose that no taunts drove him to falter 
in his allegiance to the cause which he had conscientiously 
espoused. 

In the Commons Pym pointed out temperately, but dea- 
sively, the radical weakness of Essex’s suggestion, by reminding 

July It his hearers that every overture hitherto made to 
Charles had invanabl> been rejected , and the House 
negotiate. Qf m which. Since the arrest of Conway and 

Portland, the Peace-party had been considerably weakened* 
agreed with the Commons in refusing to reopen a useless ne- 
gotiation, as being, in the words of Pym, * full of hazard and full 
of danger.’ On the other hand, a reinforcement of 500 horte 
for the Ix)rd General was voted without opposition * 

However quickly this new cavalry force might be brought 
together, it would be too late to hinder the junction of the 
Th« Queen forces With those of her husband On the nth, 
Pnnn Kupert welcomed Hennctta Maria at Stratford-on- 
Rupert Avon. That night— so at least it was believed after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century— the wandering Queen was 
the guest of Shakspere’s granddaughter.* Like the last French- 
woman before her^f who had wedded an Enghsh king, she 
was bnnging succour to her husband, sore bestead amidst his 
foes. It 18 hardly likely that the figure of that predecessor arose 
before her mind that night as the great poet bad graven tt for 
ever, soured and embittered by the strokes of fate, angry with 
all except herself^ and strand^ bereft of all she loved and 
honoured, on the sands of a generation which knew her not. 
Such sorrow, such loneliness* such bitterness of spint was one 
day to be her lot, as it had once been the lot of Margaret For 
the present there was no boding fear with Henrietta Maria* 
Wat she not about to see once more the husband whom she 
loved, even though he was less rescdute and altogether weaker 

' IXEwvsIi Dhiy. MSS, 164, foL itj. Lc nth a fl to Bimk, 

Mr IS. TlMiwr MSS. Ind. ibt iM. News ftom Londea, H 
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than herself? On the 13th the royal pair, parted for fifteen 
anxious months, met on the historic ground of Edgehill. Her 
July 13. request of Charles was that he would raise 

™ Termyn to the peerage. Till she had his promise 
Md Hen ri- for that, she told him, no doubt with an arch smile 
on her merry lips, she would .not speak to him alone. 
Jermyn had served her well. During the hazards of her enter- 
prise he had acted as her man of business, seeing to the purchase 
of arms and conducting negotiations for advances of money. 
For the world and its calumnies the sprightly Queen cared 
nothing at all.^ 

Of course Henrietta Maria had her way, and Jermyn became 
a peer. On July 14 she rode into Oxford * by her husband’s 
July 14. amidst the ringing of bells and the shouts of 

Oxfoi5"*“ raised ail the more lustily because there were 

r.ood news West of a victory as complete as that 

from the which, little more than a fortnight before, had been 
gained by Newcastle on Adwalton Moor. 

The consequences of Stamford's defeat at Stratton had 
evolved themselves rapidly. In Devonshire, Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and Exeter, on the south. Bideford and Barnstaple on 
the north, were constant in their allegiance to Parliament ; but 

June gentry, as everywhere else, were for the most part 
Hoptonin Royalist, and the whole of the remainder of the 
county submitted to Hopton as he advanced east- 
wards. Early in June he effected a junction at Chard with 
Hertford and Prince Maurice. At the approach of 
HertM the combined force, numbering rather more than 
6,000 men, Taunton surrendered, and the garrison 
Skirmidiai Bridgwater fled without striking a blow. The 
^um- garrison of Dunster Castle sent in its submission 
about the same time. At Glastonbury there was a 
skirmish with a small body of horse, the relics ^ the cavalry 


June. 
Hopton in 
Devonshire. 


Skirmish al 

Glasum- 

hury. 


I Wubmton (u. 229), who gives the anecdote on the anthority of the 
scattered notices which he calls Rupert's Diary. He takes the half-jesting 
words of tiM Queen mndi too serioody. Jennyn's services are set fccdi in 
his patent in Dugdale's Sa r mt i f k 
* Dugdale's iMiaoPli 
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which had served Stamford so ill at Stratton. Such men were 
easily defeated and driven through Wells and over the Mendips. 

So far everything had gone well with Hopton. If his mind 
was weighed down with anxiety, it was not from fear of the 
enemy. The horsemen who followed Hertford and Maurice 
Royally were full of energy and courage, but they were 
piunderara. desperate plunderers. As a commander of tho'ie 
Cornish soldiers who were as stainless in this matter as even 
Cromwell’s troopers, Hopton was gravely dissatisfied with the 
evil which he was powerlesf to stay, and he was all the more 
vexed because he was himself a native of Somerset, and they 
were his own friends and neighbours who complained in vain 
of the ravages to which they were subjected.' 

Prince Maurice’s robber horsemen at least knew how to 
fight At Chewton, to the north of the Mendips, they found 
June ta. themselves in presence of Waller’s army, which had 
ctiewton established at Bath. The 

Mtfndip. advantage remained with the Royalists, but neither 
army was as yet prepared to engage in senous hostihties. 
Waller ac Waller especially was unvrilling to abandon the 
defensive. His army was weak and ill>provided, and 
he feared to leave Bristol unprotected. West Somerset was, in 
the main, hostile to him, whilst East Somerset, a land of small 
freeholders and thriving industries, was favourable to the Par* 
liainentary cause. 

It was after the fight at Chewton that Waller received from 
Hopton a proposal for a private interview. “Certainly,” 
June 16. replied Waller, “my affections to you are so un- 
changeable, that hostility itself cannot violate my 
H<^ friendship to your person. But I must be true to 
mfwaSim. the cause wherein I serve. The old limitation, icffw 
ad anu^ holds still, and where my conscience is interested all 
other obligations are swallowed up. 1 should most gladly 
wait upon you, according to your d^ire, but that 1 look upon 
you as engaged in that party beyond the possibflity of a retreat, 
and consequently uncapable of being wrought upon by any 
persuasions. And I know the oonferenoe could noser be im 
> BspiiMi’fwmtim Ck m m dm MSS. 1,73! (4), 
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dose between us but that it would take wind, and receive a 
cdnatmction to my dishonour. That great God who is the 
searcher of my heart knows with what a sad sense I go on upon 
this service, and with what a perfect hatred I detest this war 
without an enemy ; but I look upon it as sent from God, and 
that is enough to silence all passion in me. The God of 
Heaven in His good time send us the blessing of peace, and 
in the meantime assist us to receive it ! We are both upon 
the stage, and must act such parts as are assigned us m this 
tragedy. Let us do it in a way of famnour and without personal 
animosities.” ^ 

Such was the temper in which the nobler spirits on either 
side had entered on the war. The quarrel had its roots too 

* ClofemUn St. P u 155 This letter is rightly ascnbed by the 
editor to Waller. He says that it * is the la«t of six polite letters, all rough 
drafts wntten in the same hand and on the same paper. They appear, 
most of them, to have been sent from the chief commander of the 
Parliament forces in the West to Sir Ralph Hopton, whose name is 
written on the back of the paper in the same hand.' He is wrong here, 
as a careful examination diows that the name on the back can only 
mean that the person who copied them got them from Hoplon, or from 
a collection which had been in Horton’s possession No i is wntten to 
Lord Arundell of Wardonr about the custody of his children taken at 
Wardour Castle, probably by Waller, svbo, as Mr. I'lrth reminds me, had 
the custody of Arundell'a children Nos 2, 3, and 4 speak for them 
selves, llie first begins : * My Lord, upon the assurance of your Excel- 
lency's parole ; * the second, * Noble Sir ; ’ the third, * Sir, I have had 
the honour to receive a letter from your Highness ’ Undoubtedly * Your 
Excellency ' was Hertford, * Noble Sir’ Hopton, and *Your Highness’ 
Prmce Maunoe. The first two are on the subject of the exchange of 
Colood Lunsfoid—Le. Colonel Herbert Lunsford, who had lieen taken 
prisoner by Waller when he captured Malmesbury. The third letter, to 
Pnnoe Maurice, is on a general exchange of pmonera. These letters 
must have been srritten by Waller after the junction of the three 00m- 
maiideis, and hardly earlier than the dcinnuh at Chewton Mendip. Nob 
5, to the same peison as Na a. is to Heitfoad. Hopton, probo% In 
iaammtng Ma 3, e x p r ea md a wish to see WaUar, and it Is to dils 
JMPKtri thnt WeOnt’h letler tarn whidi an entmct is printed above Is an 
’mmn. 

L Mid ttlm tmai • MtMki 00,, Cm* tlwt ta 4w CiMMrfw 

ItbdMwripMd tgrWaBoratdaodmMC to tb 
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deep to be settled otherwise than by the sword. The Royalist 
commanders were now the first to move. Sweeping round by 
way of Frome to Bradford-on-Avon, they threw themselves 
between Waller and London, and at the same time 
threatened Bath by way of the valley of the Avon, 
Waller’* which the approach is easiest. In Waller, how- 
deienoe. ever, they had to deal with an able tactician, by the 
;uiy3. confession of his opponents 'the best shifter and 
chooser of ground when he was not master of the 
Ferietyh field.* On July 3 they succeeded in drawing a small 
body of the enemy out of Monkton Farleigh on the high 
ground to the north of the nver, but Waller’s mam an^ 
was on the other side of the valley under Claverton Down, 
and they neither dared to cross the nver m the face the 
enemy nor to pursue their way to Bath leaving him in the tear. 

The whole of July 4, the day on which the war-worn 
Fairfaxes were nding into Hull, was spent m manoeuvnng. 

At last the Royalists abandoned the line of the 
Ttic vnuM nver and betook themselves to Maishfield, apparently 
hoping to reach Bath more easily from its northern 
side along the ndge of Lansdown. 

When the morning of the 5th dawned the Royalists per- 
ceived that Waller still blocked the way The road by which 
^ Hopton hoped to pass was for some three miles the 

Butted main road from ^ippenham to Bristol. At Tog 

Hill another road branches off to the left, dips 
steeply down mto a valley, and then ascends with a winding 
course on the opposite side till it reaches the north-western 
end of Lansdown. The height once gamed, a level road nins 
along the ridge till the ground fitlls sharply down to Bath. If 
the Ro)’alist army could gain possession of this ridge all else 
would be comparatively easy. Essex was lying in hopeless 
inactivity at Aylesbury, and ftom him Waller bad no aid to 


Aa the Rcjyalists pushed on throo^ Cold Ashton 10 Teg 
IBiB they coidd see diat Waller intended to contest anynItiBOgg 
to sGite dm heights of Lansdown. His caiman wesepisdl^ 
Indkind p hrcaatworiiy hoiae and feet wesn faOged so As 
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to command every available approach. As he remained 
immovable when Hertford and Hopton drew up their forces 
at Tog Hill, the order to retreat was given. The sight of the 
retiring enemy was too much for Waller to endure. Keeping 
his infantry at their posts, he sent his horse and dragoons in 
pursuit. Amongst them was a newly formed regiment of 
London cavalry, under Sir Arthur Hazlengg, known popularly 
as the Lobsters, from the complete armour in which they were 
encased on back and breast At Cold Ashton they found the 



enemy halted. The chaige of the Lobsters was successful for 
a time, but in the end superior numbers told, and the Parlia- 
mentary horse was driven back to its old position on the edge 
of Lan^own. The victors followed as far as Tog Hill, and 
drew up to examine the position once more. 

To descend into the valley and to climb the guaroea neignts 
was a foimidable task, but the sight of the enemy posted in 
apparent security only exasperated the Comishmen. " Let us 
fetch off those cannon,” they cried to their officers. The 
tofficers assented, and the nimble feet which had stqnned 
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the heights of Stratton were once more in motion, working 
their way upwards through the woods on either side, in 
which the enemy had placed musketeers to hold the ground. 
The horse, advancing along the road, was less fortunate. 
It was charged and driven back. Then Sir Bevil Grenvile, 
who was stationed with his regiment at Tog Hill, gave 
the word to advance, and descended into the valley. 
Placing his pikemen in the centre, his horse on the open 
ground to the right, and his musketeers on the left, he steadily 
pushed on. It is possible that Grenvile was protected by the 
very steepness of the ascent, and that Waller’s cannon could 
not be sufficiently depressed to strike the ascending force. 
The bend of the road to the right was undoubtedly in his 
favour, as it gave him the shelter of a stone wall runriing 
almost at right angles to the enemy’s fire.^ It was only on 
approaching the top that the road, sweeping round once more, 
made straight for Waller’s position. Then came the real 
struggle of the day. Five times did the Parliamentary cavalry 
charge with all the advantage of the slope, and five times it 
chaiged in vain. At last the whole Royalist force suiged over 
Waller’s breastworks. The moment of victory was also the 
moment of sorrow. Of the 2,000 horsemen which had 
marched out of their quarters in the morning, 600 only were 
still in the saddle when the day was gamed. The Comishmen 
were saddened by the fall of their beloved leader, Sir Bevil 
(irenvile, struck down in the thick of the fight Waller too, 
if beaten, was still formidable. He had withdrawn his cannon 
in time, and bad placed them behind a stone wall a little in 
the rear of his old position, breaking it into gaps to sen^ as 
embrasures. For the rest of the day shots were occasionally 
fired from either side, but neither army ventured to charge the 
other. As night fell the Royalists, * seated,’ as one of those 

‘ TkethdcerofthetConcwaUuiiientioiiedmAOonteinponiyiisintive^ 
but it was only after a visit to the spot that 1 anderstood tlie im pofta D Ce 
of the bend in the road, which is not notieed by any of the a a dw r ifies. 
The space to the left is now filkd with tnm. Only a few ase faprorontsd 
in Th&rf^tmap^ai€muirmutf hnod In lyyt, and I msps st that 
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present expressed it, * like a heavy stone upon the veiy brow 
of the hill, which with one hasty charge might well have been 
rolled to the bottom,’ watched for every sign of an attack under 
the cover of night. About eleven, a volley of musketry was 
poured into their ranks, and then all was still. A soldier 
creeping forwards found that the enemy’s line was deserted. 
Waller hao retired to Bath. “ We were glad they were gone,” 
wrote a Royalist officer, ** for if they had not, I know who had 
within an hour.” 

The victorious army was too shattered to press on in 
pursuit, and the powder remaining to it was too s^nty to make 
a siege of Bath possible. Disputes in their own ranks arose to 
diminish the efficiency of the force. The Cornishmen had 
had the honour of the day, and they were inclined to depreciate 
the services of the cavalry, which had been called on to fight 
on unfavourable ground. Hazlerigg’s Lobsteis, too, had shown 
themselves to be possessed of better military qualities than 
were to be found in the cavalry of Essex’s army. “ Indeed,” 
wrote a Royalist who took part in the battle, “ bad our horse 
been as good as the enemy’s, the rebels had never gone off the 
field unharmed.” ^ 

The retreat of the Royalists in the morning was saddened 
by an unexpected misfortune. Hopton, who had been 
July 6 . slightly wounded on the day of the fight, was struck 
seriously injured by the explosion of a 
i^anes- waggon which contained almost the whole of the 
remaining stock of ammunition. If the Cornishmen 
loved Gienvile as the most genial of their countrymen, they 
revered Hopton as a capable commander and as a man of 
unstained probity. ** Our horse,” was the mournful comment, 
was had before, but now worse ; our foot drooped for theii 
lord whom they loved, and that they had not powder enoi^h 
to difoiid him.” That night they spent at Marshfield, and 
tbs two fbllowSbl at Chippenham, that their wounded genend 
41^ teve the needful rest, Tbffo, on an alarm thiw the 

* Nuntim lof Ileploa aad Ulia g rt iy > Ckmmtim MSS. itfjR (S|^ 
^ Wte Mi Ua^ fib ia> TiMwr MM 
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enemy was approaching, they humed on to Devues, 
heavily from Waller’s attacks upon their rear On the 10th 
July 9. Waller took up a position on Roundway Down, a 
p SiS ** chalk height a^ut a mile to the north of Devizes 
Tuiyio commanding toe road to Oxford A convoy of 
Ro!lSi!»y *n®*nunition coming from Oxford under the charge of 
the Earl of Crawford fell easily into hts hands, but 
he was unable to hinder the escape of the whole of the 
Royalist cavalry, which rode off with Hertford and Pnnce 
Maunce in the direcMon of Salisbury 

Waller might well think that Hopton’s Comishmen were 
delivered into his hands On the morning of the 1 ith he laid 
July II Devizes What Hopton could do he did 

bra\ ely, giving his orders from his sick bed His foot 
were still more numerous than those of the enemy, 
and by his direction barricades had been thrown up at the en- 
trances of the streets The town was, however, unfortified ; of 
powder there was but little remaining, and the stock of match 
was entirely exhausted Fertile in expedients, Hopton ordered 
the ropes which supported the sacking of the beds of the towns* 
men to be collected and boiled in resin Yet, if Hopton could 
provide match he could not provide powder, and unless succour 
should arrive the resistance of Devizes could not be long pro- 
tracted ** The Cornish,” wrote Waller and Hadengg, 
« defend it bravely We hope that God will scatter, if 
not destroy, this mighty army of the West He hath wrought 
wonders for us, and we hope the Lord will keep us from tbit 
great strength they expect from Oxford ” The evening of dm 
joiy^ 13th was fixed for the general assault In the afte^ 
noon the heights of Roundway Down were crowimd 
by a large body of horse I^nce Maunce had retiinmd 
ffum Oxford, bnnging with him a considerable rcmfoicemaiC 
oommanded by Wilmot Waller at once drew off his men finah 
bdbre the town to meet the new enemy. Haxlengg imfpninir 
011^ charged up the hill, hot on the Bleep ahppeiy dowmihe 
oonmge of the Lobsters was exerted in vata. Thehr Ptpvim 
struck terrew mto the wesiein horsemeii, dm lelfei eff 
mce^ ^bo Ibnimd dm weakest put uf HUIala gnagik Urn 
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whole of the Parliamentary cavalry rushed madly down the hill 
side, * where never horse went down or up before.' Waller 
joined in the flight, and his infantry, abandoned by their com- 
rades and their geneial, knew their case to be hopeless when 
they saw Hopton’s Comishmen sallying out to take them in the 
rear. Of i, 8 oo footmen 600 were slain and the remainder led 
off as prisoners. For all practical purposes Waller’s army was 
annihilated.^ 

‘ Slingsby’g Narrative. CUtrendm JIfSS. 1,738, (2). Waller and 
Hazlerigg to Lenthall, July la. Tanner MSS. Ixii. fol. 164. A few 
^details may be gathered horn the contemporary newspapeiil-» 
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Although the news from Roundway Down, following close 
upon the news from Adwalton Moor, was a terrible blow to the 

16^3. Parliamentary leaders, it brought with it no thought 
The'^e'ifea of of Surrender. It rather gave life to that scheme for 
calling in the Scots which they had long entertained, 
but which even the House of Commons had hitherto 
shrunk from putting into execution. 

There can be little doubt that between Pym and Argyle a 
good understanding had for some time existed It was under 
May 10. Argyle’s influence that the various bodies which to- 
A conven. gether acted as the government of Scotland resolved 
iMtato on May 10 to summon a Convention of Estates — 
a kind of informal Parliament — to meet on June 22 
without the royal consent ‘ 

Against this resolution Hamilton had pleaded in vain. When 
it was taken he characteristically dissuaded Charles from stand- 
Hamiiton’* dignity and prohibiting the meeting It 

was possible, he thought, that the Convention might, 
June 5. after all, decline to interfere in England, and it was 
M^^Tch* certainly not likely that it would pay any attention to 
prlSibSSiS^ orders from the King commanding it to abstain from 
sitting.* 

Straightforwardness, unhappily, was never to be 
ifcrnm** counted on in Charles, and some time before the 
Convention met a fresh discoveiy filled with alarm 
the minds of even the most trustful Although the counsel 
given Montrose at York had been reifected by the King; it had 

•bJbnBMioBiethsKii^Jsaes. dhiPwr«SBA 
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probably not been so decisively reiected as to lead its author to 
SMppoee that his plan might not be taken up again if Hamilton’s 
mission failed. However this may have been, there can be no 
doubt that Montrose’s plan of action contemplated, not merely 
a rising in Scotland against the Presbyterian Government, but 
the bringing over of Irish Catholic troops as well. Of the Scot- 
tish Royalists, Nithsdale and Aboyne had been prominent at the 
conference at York, whilst Antrim, whose vanity and incapacity 
had once drawn down upon him the weight of Strafford’s sar- 
casm, was also present to expound the chances of obtaining aid 
from Ireland. Towards the end of May, Antiun, as he was 
landing in his native country, was captured and carried before 
Monro. 

In Antrim’s pocket were found compromising letters from 
Nithsdale and Aboyne, and subsequent examinations elicited 
DiMowy sm acknowledgment that plans existed for a rising in 
Scotland, to be backed by the Irish Catholics. There 
was indeed no evidence that the plans had been actu- 
ally adopted by Charles, but the undoubted fact that he was at 
the time engaged in negotiations with the confederates at Kil- 
kenny would be accepted as a confirmation of the worst sus- 
Rumoan in picions. It was freely stated in Scotland that Antrim 
ScotiMid. jjad offered to bribe Monro with 5,000/. to join that 
English army in Ireland which Charles intended to employ 
against the Parliamentary forces in England, and that if this 
offer were refused the English and Irish were to be incited to 
join together in order to fall upon the Scottish troops in Ulster. ‘ 
It was also believed that, when Monro’s army had been got rid 
of, the combined forces were to cross over to Cumberland, where 
they would receive support from Nithsdale, whose family waa 
powerful on the Western Borders, whilst Hamilton would strike 
a blow for the King in the centre of Scotland, and Montrose 
would rouse the North.’ BailHe, in reporting what he heaid^ 

■ % this spfwiis too risioaiiy, it i&sit be ranaiibered that there is 
estaht^ ovidenee that a staiilar pipp^ was nade some aMniha later. 

* Aaiiim's coimpoiidenee was pebUsbed by the Enkliih FsilituneBt 
m July 15 ia ^ 4 f Urn Cewiwr. & di, a|» ^Onftie 

. 4NMh«0.74. 
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did not give full credence to every part of the story, and It ia 
evident from the place assigned in it to Hamilton that it repre- 
sents rather the intentions of the schemers than a detiiiite plan 
accepted by the King. Opinion in Scotland was, however, cer- 
tain to outrun the actual facts on which it was based, and it was 
juM. still more inflamed when it was known that in the 
early days of June Montrose was at Aberdeen, holding 
M^troM jjQgg conference with Huntly, whose son, Aboyne» 
Htmdy. had been an active participator in the consultationf 
at York.» 


After this there was no hesitation in Scotland. On June p, 
the detection of the plot was announced by the Council The 
thought of the necessity of an alliance with the 
EiTtct*!?' English Parliament gained ground at once. Even 
Scotland. •£ Antnm’s correspondence could have been ex- 
plained away, Charles’s understanding with the Kilkenny 
Catholics was incompatible with an understanding with the 
Edinbuigh Presbyterians. Under the influence of the recent 
disclosures the elections to the Convention were 
held. The gentry of the counties and the townsmen 
Sootiwid. boroughs sent up representatives all but 

unanimously in favour of a military alliance with the Pariiament 
at Westmuister. When on June 22 the Estates met, it was to 
no purpose that Hamilton offered in the Kii^s 
name to allow them to proceed to domestic legis- 
tiM EttM. jf jjjgy would consent to abstain from military 

•** preparations. On the 26th they declared themselves 
a fi’ce Convention, and two iiys afterwards they 
> ^ ordered that copies of die documents seised from 
*""“**^ Antrim should be ftirwarded to Westminster.* 


The news of the discovery outran the official inibrmaskm. 
On June 27 it was known in the English House of Commoiis. 

jwm^. Comings as it did, so shordy after the detectioo of 
mwSSSL Waller’a plot, it raised a feeling of intense hoteob 
"The dfeeov^ of dits plot,” wrote iySwe% their 

~ es an advocme el 


* HfMkm MaerffivThMMei&aSa* 
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peace, ‘*did more work upon most men than anything that 
had happened during these miserable calamities and civil wars 
of England, because it seemed now that there was a fixed 
resolution in the Popish party utterly to extirpate the true 
Protestant religion in England, Scotland, and Ireland.” * 

On the day on which these words were written Lords and 
Commons agreed that a deputation of members of both Houses 
Members of should be sent to Scotland. As yet, however, no 
tob?Mmto proposal to ask for military assistance was made. 
Scotiud. There was a natural disinclination to see a Scottish 
army once more on English soil, and the Scotij^ere but asked 
to contribute counsel and advice, and to send a select number 
of ministers to take part in the Assembly of Divines which on 
July X was at last to meet at Westminster.^ 

Whatever hesitation remained was swept away by the news 
of disaster from Adwalton Moor and Roundway Down. 

July Waller’s defeat had taken place on July 13. On the 
to th^cSn! ^ 9 ^^ orders were given to the Earl of Rutland — Lord 
mmn. Qj-gy Qf Wark had pleaded illness as incapacitating 
him from the mission — ^to proceed to Edinburgh together 
with the younger Vane and three other members of the House 
of Commons, and to make a demand for an army of i x,ooo 
Extenoioo request were granted— and there was 

rfPym?* but little expectation of a denial — Pym’s policy of 
**®“*^’ rallying all Puritan men to the defence of the 
puritan cause would receive a fresh development 

Much as might be expected from the aid of a Scottish 
army, some time must elapse before it could actually cross the 
bdvte. Pym was well aware that unless the English Parlia- 
ment could do something for its own preservation there would 
be nothing left for the Scots to succour. 

On the one hand, in spite of the growing belief in the 
inefficiency of Essex, he persuaded the Commons to 
order the levy of 6,500 horse to be added to the Lord 
General’s army, whilst at the same time the City, 
where the feeUng against Essex was especially stioiig, was 

> D*Ewei*t Diny. Arl, MSS. 164, fcL 
f C/. iii. 14& 
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authorised to place all troops which it might hereafter raise 
for its defence under the command of its own militia com* 
The City to On July 22 the excise ordinance, which 

command iti had long bccn Under discussion, and which was in 
reahty an ordinance for increased customs as well, 
The exdM was issued by the authority of both Houses.* 
ordinance. Thcse mcasurcs could not affect the immediate 
military situation. Waller had already found it impossible to 
maintain himself at Bath, and, abandoning the place which had 
Bath hitherto served him as headquarters, was making his 
abandoned, jq j^ndon by devious ways. On July i8 Rupert, 
at the head of a strong force, marched out of Oxford, and, joining 
the victors of Roundway Down, sat down before Bristol on 
the 23rd. The great commercial city, second to 
Theuese London alone amongst English ports, was coveted 
ofBmcoi. Royalists as giving them near access to the 

wealth-bearing sea. They knew too that the richest of its 
merchants were on the side of the Crown, and it was a point 
of honour at Oxford to avenge the deaths of Yeomans and 
Bourchier, the two citizens who had been executed by the 
order of Essex and of the Houses, as the prime-movers of the 
plot to admit Rupert in the preceding spring. 

On the inorning of the 26th a general assault was made 
On the Somerset side, where the Cornish troops were posted, 
the ground was unfavourable, and the attack was 
Auauirmid repulsed with heavy loss. On the Gloucestershire 
•urrender. where Rupert commanded in person, a body^if 

his troops slipped over the outer defences at a spot which was 
weakly guarded. Much, however, still remained to be done, 
when the governor, Nathaniel Fiennes, offered to surrender, 
and Rupert thus found himself in possession of the prize at 
which he aimed.* 

Whether Fiennes was in reality able to offer further lesiit* 
ance is a question difficult, if not impossible, to answer satis- 

■ Cy. iii. 171. * ri. 145 1 OuBmmef, K 6 t, sR 

* Rmtkw, V. 285. Cbtrendom^ vil iia A true idftioa of lbs Isis 
ii^ E.61,6. Wwimad^s Mtrtwy. E.61,9. Joaiari oflho 
toJr4wAw SW i,iLa36u SliBeri]y*t Namiifc. Cimmim MSS. 1,738 
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faf:torily at the present day* He was not a soldier by pro* 
fesaion, and was therefore devoid of that special sense of 
military honour which sometimes prompts a soldier 
mu^ice to prolong a defence long after ultimate success has 
iifFieiinm. ^ withtn his reach. He knew that 

there was a strong party in Bristol hostile to himself and to 
the cause for which he fought, and he can hardly be blamed 
if he treated as non-existent the chance that succours might 
reach him from the army of Essex. ^ Upon his return to 
Court- London he was violently attacked by Prynne, and by 
miu^oii Prynne’s friend, Clement Walker, as||a coward and a 
FtenuM. traitor; and a court-martial, before which he was 
ultimately brought, sentenced him to death, though only on 
the ground of improper surrender, thus tacitly exonerating him 
from the chaiges of cowardice and treason. The penalty was 
remitted by Essex, and Fiennes was merely excluded from 
military service, for which he was obviously unfit 

For the present the question which a^tated London was 
father that of the capacity of Essex himself for command, 
jttiyn. Rude caricatures, in which the Lord General was 
represented m an easy-chair holding a glass of wine 
in one hand and a pipe in the other, were scrawled 
on the street walls.* The great dty was, however, fiir from 
juiy«3. being despondent On July 23 its troops suppressed 
of ^ nsing in Kent, which had been fostered by the 

in Kant. opponents of Parliamentary taxation and of the 
religious changes introduced into the churches by the order of 
luiyaf. the Parliament On the 27th the City received 
m^ia enthusiastically at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 

forgetting his defeat in his staunchness to the causey 
and petitioned Parliament to place him in command of a new 
army, to be raised in the Qty itself. On the a9th the Houses 
aoeept^ ^ proposal, and on the same day th^ aasensed 
tp artpther scheme of no less importance. Sir John Conycn, 
IlhelieQtenaiitofdmTowei^badfiadt^focJeaveof absence to 
tiahsfer hii taifly to HdlaiK^ oa in^other worda te leave to 
> AiditiQabF< 3 oL FleiHMah X. 64, IS. XW Ms*, If. IPs* 

* itewt AtKD toidMi, Afwk. dtt <j(Wv aibu ^UL SRo ^ 
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withdraw himself from the side of the Parliament in the cml 
war. Permission was granted, and the custody of the Tower 
The Tower ^ Mayor and the two shenffik 

«^u«ted to For all purposes of defence the City was thus placed 
in the hands of its own authorities * 

The independent military position now assumed by the 
City was but commensurate with the great sacrifices which it 
Strong enti had made, and was still making Many motives, no 
Sseiing^n doubt, combined at this moment to make the 
the City citizens impervious to the discouraging influence of 
the recent defeits Charles had just prohibited his loyal 
subjects from carrying on any trade whatever with rebellious 
London,* and the tidings from Scotland of the discovery of 
Antrim’s correspondence,* together with the knowledge that 
Charles’s Insh negotiations were steadily progressing, served to 
fan the flame of religious enthusiasm Charles, it was true, as 
he was about to receive the Communion at Oxford, had recently 
ciwrieia mteiTupted the service to make a solemn declaration 
dcckmion. Qf Jug resolution to mainuin the Protestant religion 
'without any connivance of Popery,’ but when the news was 
told m London it was received by the citizens with derisive 
incredulity/ 

Inspiriting as the zeal manifested in the City was to Pym, 
a grave danger lay in the general distrust of Essex with which 
It was accompanied The choice of Waller as the City 
commander threatened to embitter the antagonism which 
in Ming existed between the two generals. Essex was con- 
vmced that Waller bad drawn his disaster upon 
himself by disobedience to orders, whilst Waller was 
equally convinced that Essex had been remiss m suflemig the 
Kqyahsts to march unchecked to Roundway Down. 

Of this lU-feeling the leaders of the Peaoe-parQr were not 
alow to make use. They thought it possible that Essex mf^ 

sei cy. HL IH 177* Iflif 

* TVas r/ n r S w . 

• hiv«|iBk8MlsUiidonoBj«iyf5. te^IAosls% 
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be brought to declare against the continuation of the war, and 
they knew that if he declared for peace at the head of his 
Hope, of army, resistance to his commands would be impos- 
sible. Essex, however, was of too loyal a nature 
to take part in a mere intrigue. On the 28th he 
DeLndi addressed to the Houses an unexcited statement of 
ofEsiiex. position in which he was. He explained that 

he had but 3,000 foot and 2,500 horse fit for service. If he 
was expected to do anything he must have reinforcements, 
and money must be punctually provided. He then touched 
upon the sore point. Men must not be attracud by promises 
of higher pay to a new army as long as the old one was in its 
present condition. Nor should any commander in England 
receive a commission except from the Lord General himself. 
1 'he causes of the disaster in the West should be fully investi- 
gated.' Every word in this paper was thoroughly reasonable. 
Unity of command and unity of plan were the indispensable 
conditions of success. If the mutual distrust which had kept 
back the commanders in the Northern Midlands from hurrying 
to the succour of the Fairfaxes in Yorkshire was to be repeated 
in the South, a more crushing blow than that of Adwalton 
Moor would not be long postponed. 

Though Pym was already suffering from the disease which 
was before long to put an end to his labours, he roused himself 
^ ^ to profit alike by the zeal of the City and by the 

pynKint!^ devotion of Essex. It might have been well if Essex 
ventioo. could i)e Superseded by a more spirited commander, 
but if that could not be, the powers for which he asked must 
be willingly accorded to him. By August 2 all his demands^ 
save one, had been granted. The inquiry into the cause of the 
failure in the West, which would only have given rise to dan- 
gerous recriminations, was refused, but Waller, who was to be 
placed at the head of an army raised in defence of the home 
counties, was to receive his commission from the Lord General, 
who would thus be set free lo operate in the West To foiget 
the past and to join in united action was the charge which the 
Commons, under the sway of Pym, gave to the rival com- 
* StatOBsat by Ewex, Jn^ 18. L/> vi 
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manders, a charge all the more imperative now that the loss of 
Bristol had come to emphasise its neo^sityJ 

Whilst the Commons were bending their energies to the 
prosecution of the war, the Ix)rds, amongst whom the Peace- 
TheLoidi party had now recovered its preponderance, seized 
pro^dons opportunity of the General’s discontent once 
for peace, morc to draw up propositions for peace. To gain 
the support of Essex was the one thing necessary, and, instead 
Augiut 3 . of acquainting the Commons with the propositions! 

Peers hurried Holland off to the Lord General’s 
toEuex. quarters to urge him to stand firm on the side of 
peace. The Commons, on the other hand, as soon as they 
understood the state of the case, added Pym’s nome to a com- 
mittee which had already been appointed to carry to Essex the 
resolutions of the preceding day, no doubt intending that Pym 
should use his tact and authority in opposition to Holland* 

What passed between Pym and Essex we have no means of 
knowing ; but if Holland, as he can hardly fail to have done, 
TheLonii' exhibited a copy of the propositions which com- 
propoMtions. mended themselves to the majority of the Lords, 
Pym’s task would be considerably lightened The position 

‘ C./. iiL 188-193. 

* ** I was at Westminster, intending to have gone into the Honse, till 
I understood, first from the ^1 of Holland and afterwards from the Bail 
of Bedford, that the propositions which the Lords’ House was in prepar- 
ing to be sent to his Majesty for adding (w) of peace to his kingdom • « 

should not be communicated to the Hmise of Commons till to-morrow, . . • 
After some debate the House appointed Mr. St John and some othcii to 
go speedily to the Lord General to desire him to grant the commis acm to 
Mr. Waller. • • . This was the public pretence for which thme mtn wcfe 
sent to the Lord General ; but the secret end, they beiiig most of them 
very violent spirits, was to draw off my Lord Cieneral, if they eould, fiom 
his good inclinations to peace ; but the Earl of Holland went before them 
to settle and confirm the said Lord Gencnd in that good imoletloB.** 
D’Ewes's Diary. Earl MSS, 165, fid. ijdh. There ii no direct evi- 
dence that Fym’s name was added to the conunittee in cnn a m|we i ie e of 
Holkod’a mimion, but as the motion was mads after the oommlltee hed 
received iu inatinctioDs, and was resisted in a diviskm in which zi voted 
agnnst it and ay for it, it seems reasonable to conchide that lUi wee the 
caaau Cy ih. 193. See also Osvsiwfoe^ vii. 17a, 
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iMMinied by both Houses at the lime of the negotiations at 
Oxford was to be entirely abandoned. Charles aras again to 
be piaoed in possession of his revenues, of his navy, of his forts 
and magazines. Hull and Plymouth, Portsmouth, and the 
Tower of London itself would bs|||^s without striking a blow, 
in mere confidence that he would entrust them to such persons 
as would be faithful both to himself and to the Parliament. Par- 
liament was to be reconstituted by the readmission of all expelled 
members, so as to place the Royalists in a majority in the 
House of Lords, and to secure the triumph in the House of 
Commons for a majority which would be obmposed of the 
pure Royalists and of some at least of the members of the 
party of peace. The Assembly of Divines, which had been in 
session ever since the beginning of July, was to be treated as 
non-eidstent, and a new Assembly, which would be summoned 
with the King’s approbation, was to take in hand the settlement 
of the Church. There were to be provisos for the maintenance 
of the privileges of Parliament, and for the disbandment of the 
armies, as well as for the trial of delinquents accused before 
January i, 1642.* Such propositions as these were not a com- 
promise but a capitulation, and Essex, dissatisfied 
ra^ to though he was, was in no mood to capitulate. When 

*** ' Pym returned to London he brought with him the 

assurance that he had no military interference to dread. 

Abandoned as they were by Essex, the majority of the Lords 
resolved to persevere. On the 4th they obtained the assent of 
their own House to their propositions, and at once 
demanded a conference in order to lay them before 
, the Commons.* On the following rooming the benches 
jiiaM 5. Lower House were unusually crowded. Mem* 

, bers who usually abstained from attendance on the 
g toM khr debates flocked to Westminster on hearing that nego- 
tiations for peace were to be discussed. At a divi* 
anon trim two days before only $2 members had been present. 
, |l^ tem than 163 torit pact 4 ntliw*fintdivi 8 iOD on the fllii. By 
a nudity of 19 it was lesohed to take tibe Loidsf pwpori t io n 
iQbo cotundvttMNi*^ 

•i/.iLtjt. 
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In the City the news of this vote created the greatest con* 
stemation. The quarrel had long ceased to be one which a 
Coiwterm^ Parliamentary majority could decide. Even rf the 
uon in the propositions had been far more equitable than they 
were, to treat at ^t moment would, by discouraging 
all military effort, make fumer resistance impossible. Unless 
D’Ewes was misinformed, it was resolved at a meeting, in which 
Lord Mayor Pennington took a prominent part, to make use of 
force, in case of necessity, against a party which was itself look- 
ing to the Lord General and his army for aid. Northumber- 
land and Holland in the Lords, Holies, Pierrepont, Lewis, 
Violent Evelyn, Gnmston, and Maynard in the Commons, 
moiution*. ^ summarily arrested. It was, however, re- 

solved, before proceeding to such extremities, to try the effect 
of mob intimidation.' 

The day after this resolution was taken happened to be a 
The pulpits rang with invectives against the advocates 
of peace. Placards were set up calling on all well- 
disposed persons to go to Westminster on Monday 
morning, assunng them at the same time that ao^ooo 
Insh Papists were about to land in England. Baseless as the 
assertion was, but for the King’s negotiations at Kilkeimy U 
could hardly have obtained credence so readily.* 

Before ihc propositions were again taken into consideiatton 
on Monday morning, a petition uigmg their rejection * was pre* 
Augiut 7 . sented in the name of the Common CounciL At the 
same ume Palace Yard was filled with a mob of some 
SfOoo men shouting angnly against the propoaed 
treason to die commonwealth. The Lords threatened to ad- 
journ till order was restored, and called upon the other House 
to jogi them m suppressing the tumults. The Commons, how« 
ever, eontented themselves with relying on the promise of the 
]Loi4 tlqror to keep order for the fatme, and the lords of the 
PCnoe-pasty, knowing that the sword of Eases was no lottgar 
evnOal^giveivaa hope ofittiibernaish^ Aelio0nn4 

•mEwefaDiwy. AM JSSS: i4i S4g» 
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Bedford, and Clare passed out of the House they were assailed 
with angry cries and scornful gestures, but no bodily injury was 
inflicted on them. In the Commons the propositions were de- 
finitely rejected by a majority of seven in a House 
prij^tioiM larger by ten than that wMch had taken part in Satur- 
' day*s division. Some timid members of the previous 
majority had absented themselves, and every effort had been 
made to secure additional votes on the other side. A few who 
had voted for peace on the 5th voted against it on the 7th.* 

On the following morning the approaches of the House were 
beset a crowd of women, with white ribbonfjn their hats, 
Aufput B. scouting for peace and crying out against Pym and 
in'paiS”* came back in greater num- 

Yard. bers and with more determined purpose, having, ac- 
Attgiiat 9. cording to one account, a number of men disguised 
amongst them. After presenting a petition for peace 
woman. pressed on to the door of the House, battering 

it for an hour, and vociferously demanding that Pym, Strode, 
and the other Roundheads should be delivered to them in order 
that they might throw them into the Thames. At last the guards 
attempted to clear the passages by firing powder. The women, 
seeing no one hurt, imagined that they had no bullets to fear, and, 
filling their aprons with stones and brickbats, began to pelt the 
soldiers. The endurance of the soldiers was at an end, and they 
fired— this time with loaded arms — ^killing two men, one of whom 
was encouraging the crowd. The women were not to be fright- 
ened by the killing of men, and continued shouting, Give us 
those traitors that were against peace, that we may tear them to 
pieces ! Give us that dog Pym ! ” At last a small b^y of Waller’s 
horse came to the rescue from the City. The women at once 
ru^ed at the new-comers, calling them Waller’s dogs, and at- 
tempted to tear theribbonsfrom their hats. In self-defence the men 
laid about them, at first with the flat of their swords, and then, 
when thisdidnotclear the way, widi the edge. Some of the women 
defetrKnpled down, andafi^wm wounded. When the rest 
saw blood flow they efarank bade. A troopof hone coming up 
finally drove them away with ai litde violenoe at possible, fhon^ 
> D*Ewci»s Dfauy. AM MSS, id9b faL 145- 
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unfortunately a young woman passing from one side of Palace 
Yard to the other was accidentally shot by a trooper. One at 
least of those who were wounded subsequently died.* 

D’Ewes, who witnessed the scene, contrasted bitterly the 
harsh treatment of the women with the leniency shown to the 
men two days before. He took no notice of the fact that the 
women threw stones and brickbats, and that the men contented 
themselves with ugly looks. 

As soon as these tumults were quieted the Commons 
adopted a statement of the reasons which had led them to 
Augiutia reject the propositions. Their special arguments 
were of little value. The assertion with which they 
mSn?fw concluded was incontrovertible. “We could not,” 
argued the Commons, “in this time of imminent 
poHtiona. and pressing danger, divert our thoughts or our time 
from those necessary provisions as are to be made for the safety 
of the kingdoms to the framing of new propositions, we having 
so lately presented propositions to his Majesty, and by his 
answer received no satisfrction, that we cannot, at least with any 

* D'Ewes’s Diaiy. Ifarl. JIfSS, 165, 146b. Yonae’s Disiy. Jdii. 
AfSS. 18,778, foL 13. CertaiH Infcrmaiiom. E. 65, 8. Rmkw. v. 357. 

Li^fiafi Wcrkst xiii. 9. D*£wes*s remark! are characteriitic of tho 
temper in which he wrote : ** No man can exciue the indiscreet violence 
of these women, tmt the remedy used against them by the procurement of 
John Pym and some others, who were enemies to all kind of peace, was 
most cruel and barbarous ; for, not content to have them suppressed by 
the ordinary foot guard, which had been sufficient, there were divers horse- 
men called down, who hunted the said women up and down the back 
Palace Yard, and wounded them with their swords and pistob with no kai 
inhumanity than if they had been brute beasts, of which wounds sobm of 
the poor women afterwards died ; and one of those honemcn. being n 
profiuie fellow, and bearing an old grudge to a religious honest nmn* 
named John Norman, who sold spectacles without Westminster Hall gate 
on the east side thereof, did shoot his daughter to death as she was peace 
ably goitig upon an errand, for which wilfol musder the said felhar oonld 
never to this day procure justice to be done upon the asalefectcr.** H# 
account given in Rutkw^kwky. •* Unhappy a maidservant, that had 
nothin; to do in the tumult, was shot as rim p as se d over thechaaehyairi. 
The trooper that did it was sent to the Gate House in oaderio Us Ufel fet 
hat death# hot he eDqged thet Us piriol went effcy nriaBlMBhh*’ 
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hope, present others at this tune, when we have cause to doubt 
his late success will make his royal asseht more difficult.” * 

This was, after all, the true reason why there could be no 
negotiation. Those who believed that even the continuance 
of civil war with all its miseries was better than the abandon- 
ment of the cause for which they were contending must fight 
on to the end. ** In all the propositions tendered to us by the 
Lords,” said Glyn in the critical debate, “ there is no care for 
religion ; ** ^ and Glyn’s words only gave utterance to the 
general opinion of those by whose votes the propositions had 
been rejected. 

The necessity of strengthening the defence to the uttermost 
was becoming more visible every day. Whilst the Houses 
^ were debating, the King had been making rapid 
^ strides both in the North and in the West. On 

KOVUIStS* 

July 22 Parliament had confirmed Lord Fairfax in 
piriGutt the government of Hull,^ but it was hardly thought 
likely at Westminster that Hull could stand in the 
way of Newcastle’s southern march. On the 25 th the Commons 
July as. gave assurance to the Committee which managed 
the affairs of the Eastern Association that they should 
not be left without support,* and directions were 
also given to Meldnim and Cromwell to hasten to 
borough. the assistance of Lord Willoughby of Parham, who 
had surprised Gainsborough on the 20th, and who was threat- 
ened by a strong force of cavalry under Charles Cavendish, 
Newcastle’s young and gallant kinsman.^ 

Strategically, the position of Gainsborough was of no slight 
importance. Standing as it did in the way of Newcastle’s ad- 
vance, whether he wished to support his friends at Newark or 
to assail his enemies at Lincoln, its seizure by the Parliamentary 
commander was not hlwly long to pass unchallenged. When 

• BOA MBs. Cm. AA V. 98. 
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Cromwell received orders to advance to Willoughby’s astiM- 
ance he had just stormed fiurghley House, and clea^ Stam* 
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600 horse and dragoons. At Grantham he was joined by 
Meldnim from Nottingham, and a body of troops from Lincoln 
met him at North Scarle. The combined forces now 
under Meldrum’s command were strong enough to 
be safe from a flank attack from Newark, and on the 
morning of the 28th they came up with Cavendish’s 
horse, posted on the edge of a sandy plateau, where 
the ground slopes steeply down, a little to the north 
of Lea on the road to Gainsborough. Picking their way with 
difficulty amongst the rabbit holes, they gained the upper level, 
and, charging the main body of the Royalist^ drove them in 
headlong rout. For six miles the horsemen from Lincoln and 
Nottingham chased the flying enemy as Rupert had swept the 
rout before him at Edgehill. Cromwell was not among the 
pursuers. Looking round as soon as the enemy began to fly, 
he perceived that Cavendish had kept one regiment in reserve, 
and was preparing to fall upon the rear of the unthinking 
victors. Rallying his own troops, he allowed Cavendish to 
pass him, and then galloping after him charged the Royalist 
commander from behind. In an instant Cavendish’s regiment 
was driven headlong down the hill, and he himself, the young 
and gallant flower of a noble family, was knocked off his horse 
in a bog at the foot of the slope, where he was kiUed by one of 
Cromwell’s oflicers. 

The day’s work was not yet at an end. Vowder and pro- 
visions were being thrown into Gainsborough, when news was 
brought that a small Royalist force was approaching 
bo^h from the north. Taking with them 400 of Wil- 

** loughby’s foot, the Parliamentary commanders sallied 

out to meet it In an instant they found themselves face to 
face with Newcastle in person, at the head of a complete army. 

WUloughby’s men fled at once. Meldrum’s caval^ 
remained to bear the brunt Cromwell, who was ki * 
oommand of the main body, threw out two parties 
under Captain Aysooiigh and Major Whalley, with 
orders to retire aheitiately. ”To the exceeding glory 
ofGodbeit spoken,” say the official recorders, **and the great 
^onour of these two gemkmen, they widi tl^ handful fiiced 
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the enemy so, and dared them to their teeth, in the least, eight 
or nine several removes, the enemy following at their heels, 
and they, though their horses were exceedingly tired, retreated 
in this order near carbine shot of the enemy.” The whole 
force reached Gainsborough with the loss of only two men.* 
Unimportant as it was in its immediate results, this skirmish 
of Gainsborough, as an indication of the future course of events, 
indicationa second to none of the more hard-fought battles 
of future of this eventful year. Here at least was that which 

victory. Essex had failed to create or to discover, a cavalry 
as highly disciplined as it was enterprising. Here, too, was a 
commander capable of making the utmost use of his materials, 
prompt in action, sober in judgment, undaunted in the hour 
of adversity. Potentially, the combat at Gainsborough 
the turning point of the war. For the moment it led to 
nothing. The best of cavalry under the ablest of commanders 
was useless behind stone walls, and Cromwell rode off, leaving 
July 30. Gainsborough to its fate. On the 30th it capitulated 
to Newcastle.* Willoughby’s force melted away, and 


Gains* 


(rough 

capUulatet. he was forced to abandon Lincoln and to retire dis- 
comfited to Boston. 

Cromwell realised the danger to the full. ** It’s no longer 
disputing,” he wrote to the Committee at Cambridge, '* but out 
August 6. instantly all you can. Almost all our foot have 
aSbfor^ quitted Stamford ; there is nothing to interrupt an 
*»«*p- enemy but our horse, that is considerable. You 
must act lively ; do it without distraction. N^lect no means.” 
Stamford he was soon driven to abandon as untenable. Sending 
his foot to Spalding in order to hold out a hand to Willoughby, 
as well as to guard the fen country round Boston, he took up 
his own quarters at Peterborough, that he might check New- 
castle^ advance into the associated counties.* It was not 

^ Aytoon^ Cromwell, &c. to Lcsthall, July 29. Tmmtr Isil, 
§ 6 L 194. Cromwell to Bacon, Sx. Joty 31. Oarfyt»t Lotter XIL 

* Dogdale’t Diary, 

• Oomwell to the Committee at Cambridge, AagaW 6, 8. Gw^ 
Lettas XIV. XV. Them is a letter of the mow dale to the Depaty 
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merdy the fortune of the associated counties that was at stake. 
If Newcastle could break through Cromwell’s scanty band of 
troopers, London, and with it the whole Parliamentary cause, 
would be gravely imperilled. 

The Houses had not been unmindful of Cromwell in his 
danger. On August 9, three days after his almost despairing 
August 9. letter was written, and two days after the rejection 
^ peace propositions, the Commons resolved 
Houms. that the infantry of the associated counties should 
be taised to 10,000, and that such of the divines of the 
Assembly as had their homes in those counties sitould go down to 
rouse the people to be stirring in their own defence. Scarcely less 
important was the resolution to appoint Manchester as the com- 
mander over the army of the Eastern Association. Something 
had been done by the appointment of Meldrum, and the failure 
in July had at least not been disgraced by those intestine dis- 
cords which had produced the failure in June. Meldrum, how- 
ever, good soldier as he was, could not speak with the authority 
of an English earl, even though that earl had as little knowledge 
as Manchester had of the ordering of armies in the field. On 
the loth the Lords concurred, and a request was sent to Essex 
August 10. to giveacommision to Manchester as Major-General 
of the army of the associated counties,* a request 
which Essex at once complied. On the same 
Anociauon. day, to mark the sense entertained by the Houses of 
the growing dangers of the situation, an ordinance appeared 
authorising the pressing of men to serve as soldiers.* 

It was not merely from the north that London was 
threatened. Scarcely had Bristol fallen, when a force under 
Prince Maurice was despatched by the conquerors 
to push on that advance along the line of the southern 
counties which had always formed part of Charles’s 
strategy. Qn August 4, Carnarvon, riding in advance of the 
body, summoned Dmchester to surrender. The plaoe 
^ yidl fortifiedt and Pliiitairism was strong amoi^ its 
'townsmen, but the teitpr of Bristol was upon them, the 
Kii^ssoMien^ they had been loli^ no oiPdinary; wntieis. 
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They * made nothing of running up walls twenty feet hi^.. 
Under the influence of unreasoning panic Dorchester sur> 
Doimuhin rendered without firing a gun. Weymouth and 
hTthe" Portland Island followed its example. Sir Walter 
Koyaiitta. ^ho was besieging Corfe Castle, abandoned 

the enterprise and shut himself up in Poole. In a few days, with 
the exception of Poole and Lyme, the whole of Dorsetshire 
was in the hands of the Royalists.^ 

As the Houses opposed Manchester to Newcastle, they 
now opposed Waller to Maurice and Carnarvon. On August 7 
Aom 7. a commission from Essex arrived appointing Waller 
to command the forces to be raised in the City.' 
itoTemSII following day the Commons sent a request 

Anewanny Esscx to place Waller as Major-General in com- 
toberaihed. mand of a new army of 11,000 men. 

The King’s strategy was thus to be met by counter-strategy. 
Essex, with the main army of the Parliament, was to be opposed 
Defenaiva to the main army of the King. Waller on the left 
Kimt«gy. jQ meet the army of Maurice, whilst Manchester 

was employed to ward off the forward march of Newcastle. 
The plan had against it the inherent weakness which attaches 
to all purely defensive measures, and the still more serious 
weakness arising from the fact that the greater part of the three 
armies as yet existed only upon paper. 

> CiarmdgH, vii. 163. Erie to Leathall, AagnM & Tnmtr MSS. 
62, fol. 218. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OLOUCESTKH AND NKWBURT. 

So little were the Parliamentary armies jgepBred to ofier 
adequate resistance to the forces now anayed against them, 
that posterity has pointed with singular unanimity to 
AeriuSi the first week in August as marking the instant when 
a virile resolution on the King’s part would probably 
have changed the fortunes of the war. To understand why 
that resolution was not taken by Charles is to understand why 
his adversaries, rather than himself, became masters of the 
field. 

Both sides had known how to avail themselves of the local 
feding which was still strong in England. It was a feeling 
Local M- proved of excellent service as long as the 

struggle remained local. Fairfax’s Yorkshiremen had 
fought hard agaipst Yorkshiremen under Newcastle, 
and Hopton’s Cornishmen, when the fate of their own county 
was at stak^ had overpowered Stamford’s mixed multitude at 
Braddock Down and Stratton. The startling victories of the 
Royalists in June and July had made it incumbent on Charles 
to play a bolder game, and to combine his scattered forces for 
an attack on the central position of the enemy. Was it to be 
expected that the men who had hitherto served him well would 
inarch at his bidding far from their own homes, and would re- 
member that they were Englishmen first, and Yorkshiremen or 
Cofttishmen only in a secondary sense ? 

Bdbie the end of August jit was evident diat die men of 
the North were not to be idHed on for general service. New- 
castle found that his Yorkshire levies refused to leave die. 
ciNinly as lom as their own fields and hooses were en- 
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dangered by forays from Hull Whether he wished it or noti 
Newcastle was forced to lay siege to Hull as a prdimtnary to 
AuguM. further operations,* and Hull, open as it waa lo 

sea, where the Parliamentary fleet was supreme^ 
«eg«y would hardly be overpowered as easily as Bristol, 
Hull. to which access by sea could readily be prevent e d 
Manchester, it seemed, would have leisure to recruit his army. 

To the men of the West, Plymouth was all that Hull was 
to the men of the North. The Cornishmen who had followed 
ketunaf victoiy would follow him no longer. 

tkcCw- They made up their minds to reftnm home, that 
nnhincii. might protcct their county from the hostile gar* 

rison of Plymouth.^ 

Hull and Plymouth saved the Parliamentary cau^. 
Charies^s onginal design of advancing on three lines was 
Hull Mid necessarily postponed till it was too late to make 
nymouth. attempt with effect Even his own army was 
confronted with a difficulty similar to that which checked 
Newcastle and Hopton. I'here was some hope that powerful 
Conduct of assistance might be obtained from Wales, but the 
thoWoba. Welsh refused to cross the Severn as long as 
Gloucester remained untaken.* The attack upon the fortresses 
m the rear of the Royalist advance was impeded upon Charles 
by necessity. 

Scarcely less fatal than the predominance of local over 
national patriotism was the ever-increasing discord between 
the Royalist commanders. Alike in the cabmet and in the 
field, those who wished to carry on the war with a view to 
eventual peace, and who wished to preserve intact the oonstttu* 
DivMom tional gains of the early months of the Long Pkrliap 
^ ment, found themselves opposed by men who emd 
nothing for the constitution, who as coonselloft 
dragged the Kmg into foreign alliances and Irish iiegotiatioii% 
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and who in carrying on the war were soldiers first and 
citizens afterward^ if indeed they were citizens at all. At 
Oxford, Digby and Jermyn were the main props of a disastrous 
policy which found its chief advocate in the Queen, so ardent 
in her husband’s cause, yet so ignorant of all that it befitted 
her to know. In the camp the two foreign princes, Rupert and 
Maurice, were the hope of those who believed war to be the 
affair of soldiers only, and who derided the claim of civilians to 
l)e treated with even common consideration. 

Scarcely had Bristol surrendered, when the controversy, 
long smouldering burst out into a flame. ^ Rupert was in 
ouiwte command of the troops which had been brought 
iSJS*and fro™ Oxford. Hertford, on the other hand, had, 
Hertfoid. ^^y in the war, been appointed Lord- Lieutenant of 
the counties in which Bristol was situated, and he therefore 
regarded Rupert as a mere auxiliary in the army of which he 
was, in virtue of his office, nominally in command, though 
Hopton was its real leader. In the face of these claims, 
Rupert had signed the articles of capitulation without con- 
sulting Hertford, and Hertford, to vindicate his authority, had 
named Hopton as governor of the city without consulting 
Rupert. Rupert immediately wrote to the King, without 
mentioning Hertford’s action, to ask for the governorship for 
himself, and Charles, ignorant of the facts, at once complied 
with his nephew’s wishes. So bitter was the feeling 
CbulnSa' aroused, that Charles visited Bristol to allay the 
storm. Hopton, as ever, anxious to remove the 
causes of strife, offered to accept the post to which Hertford 
had named him, as Lieutenant-Governor under the Prince ; 
and Charles, on the transparent pretext of needing Hertford's 
counsels, carried him to Oxford and not long afterwards 
raised Hopton to the peerage. 

The conduct of Maurice was even worse than that of his 
■ brother Rupert Carnarvon, after subjugating Dor- 
setshire, was doing his best to win over the popu- 
M«3a*«ad lation fey equitable treatment and the good discipline 
which he mainttined. His promises of protection 
were freely given to all who desired them. No iooner did 
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Maurice appear upon the scene as Carnarvon’s superior officer, 
than fields and homesteads were recklessly a^ndoned to 
the plunderings of the Prince’s followers. Indignant at the 
wrong done to those to whom he had plighted his word, 
Carnarvon hurried to Charles to complain of his nephew’s mis- 
conduct Charles may have sympathised with Carnarvon, 
but he had no remedy to offer. Maurice was the King’s 
nephew and Rupert’s brother, and he must not be called to 
account. He was to continue in command of the force which, 
now that Dorsetshire had submitted, was to be employed to 
reduce the ports of Devonshire.* 

Whilst Cliarles was still at Bristol it was resolved, after 
mature deliberation, that the main army, instead of advaqc- 
Giouceitar London should undertake the siege of 

tnnkpd. Gloucestcr. Again and again it has been repeated 
that this resolution was the ruin of Charles’s cause. 
No doubt, if he had had his whole army well in hand— if his 
main body, pushing steadily along the valley of the Thames, 
Wai thu could have been supported by a forward movement 
Newcastle against the Eastern Association on his 
Cbarieif jf Hopton or Mauricc could have swept 

across Hampshire and Sussex on his right, it would have been 
desperate folly to linger round an isolated fortress like that of 
Gloucester. If, however, this could not be done — if Charles 
had neither the authority nor the firmness of purpose requisite 
— if the cries of the populations of Yorkshire on the one side, 
and of Devon and Cornwall on the other, were not to be 
disregarded — if Newcastle must needs tarry round the walls of 
Hull, and Maurice round the walls of Exeter and Plymouth, it 
was only in consistency with the general operations of the 
army that Charles should clear away the enemy’s force behind 
him, to prepare for a united advance on some future day. No 
doubt, when that day earner it would probaUy be found that 
the time for successful action had passed away, but it was alsci 
true that when Charles resolved to besiege Gloucester it had 
alrndy passed away. For him to advance to London un si y * 
fontA was piain^ useless.* 

^ CEarjwAw, viL 19s. 
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Nor were there wanting reasons for the belief that the 
8t^ of Gloucester was a less formidable task than it ulti- 
Conditionof lately proved to be. A letter from Massey, the 
GiouoMter. governor of the town, had on August i been read 
in the House of Commons. Our wants,” he wrote, are so 
great, and this city so averse to us, that our power cannot 
Maney’s enforce men beyond their wills, which I had done, and 
compiainti. ^Quld do, if our regiment might have equalled the 
city in strength ; but now, what with the general discontent of 
both, of the city soldiers and our own, we stand at present 
as betrayed unless speedily your care prevent it. Alderman 
Fury and some few of the citizens, I dare say, are still cordial 
to us, but I fear ten for one to incline the other way. If 
your supply come speedily you may have hopes to call 
Gloucester still yours ; if not, I have lost mine, for above our- 
selves we cannot act.”* 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Massey’s despair- 
ing appeal was intended to cover a contemplated act of treachery. 

There is strong reason to believe that he was already 
trwchofy in communication with the Royalists, and that he 
ofBiMMy. indicated his intention to surrender Gloucester 
to Charles if only he would appear in person before it.’ 

Before Charles amved Massey had changed his mind. 
The Puritan minority had gained the mastery over the city. 

Augutt s- Preparations for defence were earnestly made, and 
mKSi on August 5 a messenger was despatch^ to entreat 
tonriiL Houses for speedy aid.* 

On August 10 Charles summoned Gloucester. A soldier 

* MMcy to LenthaO, July. Tmmr MSS, 6a, IbL 197. 

* **Govenu>r Maney wrote to Major Legge that if the Kiqg esiM 

More the town he would bring him in with a thouiand men.** Joonial of 
the liege, IL 2S0. Compare Mkhcdaa to the King, Angast S, 

iM 1789 and Ciarmidom, vH. 158. 
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and a citiaen, *with lean, pale, sharp, and bald visages,* de- 
livered the reply. The ci^, tl>ey said, was at his Majesty’s 
Augttit la “ soon “ they were signified by both Houses 

of Parliament With scant knowledge of etiquette, 
the messengers wheeled round as soon as the woids 
were spoken, turned their backs on the King, and, clapping on 
their heads hats in which the offensive orange ribbons were 
conspicuous, stepped briskly away. There was loud laughter 
amongst the giddy crowd of courtiers. The wiser few knew 
that this strange scene had its serious side. Gloucester must 
be won by force if it was to be won at all.* To Charles, even 
.. if he had hesitated before, it was now a point of 

be pushed honour to push on the siege, especially as a messen- 
^ ger from Newcastle had recently arrived to assure 

him more strongly than before that it was impossible for the 
Northern army to march southwards till Hull was taken.* 
Before the siege had lasted a week Charles was called away 
to Oxford. Of the few peers remaining at Westminster, seven * 
Avm is, abandoned their seats soon after the disappearance 
of all chance of peace. Three of them, PorUand, 
Oxioid. Conway, and Lovelace, had remainud to act in the 
King*. interest, and were sure of a welcome at 
miiM. Oxford. Clare had never taken an active part in the 
struggle^ and he ought to have no reason to complain of his 
reception. The other three, Northumberland, Bedford, and 
Holland, had opposed the Court at the opening of the cnU 
war, but had latterly appeared as advocates of peace, and had 
taken an active part in the Parliamentary resistance. 

With characteristic caution Northumberland betook him- 
self to his country seat at Petwoith, to learn how it lared with 
Norite others. Bedford and HoDand made stmight for 
tSSSt Oxford. Muchtotbehsorprise, they were stopped 
BodMind at Wallingfoid by the governor, who informed them 
tbattheycouMgonoiutber tiOtlmKiiighi^CBam 
wflUn i fiwd was known. 

iUl conaidmatioim of psudsnoe werem fovowofgivh^ 
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warm welcome to the deserters \ but the Queen was furious, 
and the jealousy always felt of new converts was strong amongst 
the old supporters of the Crown. Never was the belief in the 
hopelessness of the Parliamentary cause stronger at Oxford 
than at the opening of the siege of Gloucester. cannot 
A iwiy's choose,” wrote a lady, not long before the flight of 
letur. jjjg peers, to her cousin, who, being a member of 

the House of Commons, had remained constant to his duties 
at Westminster, “ but let you know my opinion of your condi- 
tion, which I think is so ill that it were want of friendship in 
me to conceal it. You have been all this yeavlthought a violent 
man against the King, and the taking of the oath * has con- 
firmed it. He says himself that all that took it would be glad 
of his ruin, and it is the opinion of most that are about him. 
God hath blessed him above all your expectations, and he is 
now in so good a condition that he need not fear the Parha- 
hient, though they have gone all the ways in the world to 
destroy him. They have neither wanted men, money, nor 
towns till now, but you see how they have prospered. I be- 
lieve the main party of them have well provided for themselves 
and will leave you in the lurch. Whatever your conscience has 
been heretofore, I now believe you see your error ; for it is 
impossible that you can still continue in so much blindness. 
God hath given you too large a proportion of sense. Look 
upon the King from the beginning, and think with yourself, if 
God’s blessing had not gone with him, whether it had been 
possible he could have been in such a condition as he is now 
in. I know many that would be glad to make their peace and 
give good sums for it, and such persons as you would not be- 
lieve would leave you, and will not be accepted of.” * 

State of letter of a clever woman is more likely to 

^nionai reflect the sentiments of the world in which she 
oafinrd. moves than are the stately periods of official docu- 
ineiit Opinion at Oxford was convinced that complete 

* I.e. the Puliunentuy covenant 

* Dofothy Ledte to Sir R. Vem^, Jnly. Vtmtf MSS. Compue 
the '4etten of Lady Denbigh to her ton in the HuL MSS* Cam. Ri^ iv. 
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success was now easy, and r^retted the delay at Gloucester as 
unnecessarily postponing the day of triumph. This latter 
sentiment reached its height in the mind of the Queen, who 
had thrown all her weight into the scale for an immediate ad- 
vance upon London, and was mortified to find that her husband, 
as she believed, had followed Rupert’s advice in preference to 
hers. In the mood in which she was she had nothing but 
contempt for the renegade peers, who had fled to Oxford for 
safety after demonstrating their incapacity to forward the royal 
cause at Westminster. 

Charles, therefore, resolved to visit Oxford to pacify his 
wife, and to take a resolution upon the conduct to be ob- 
AuguM zs. served towards the fugitives. He found the Queen’s 
TiMts'o!? views everywhere in the ascendant The whole 
Council, with the exception of Hyde and Savile, 
urged that Bedford and Holland should be treated with scorn. 
Hyde strongly argued on the other side, on the obvious ground 
that to receive the fugitives well would be to encourage others 
to follow their example. Charles took a middle course, which 
TheEwb combined every possible disadvantage. The Earls 
at Oaford. allowed to come to Oxford, but every one 

was to be left to treat them as he thought best As might have 
been expected, they met with nothing but cold looks, and, 
finding that the King had already returned to Gk>u- 
Auguatis. together with Clare— who had now 

joined them — followed him there to offer their services in the 
field. Rupert, who had more sense than the Queen, brought 
the three to kiss the King’s hands. Charles received 
them without friendliness, but without diicourte^. 
GkMKmr. Bedford accepted their position for the 

present ; but the foolish Holland, to whom Jermyn had given 
hopes of restoration to the post of Groom of the Stole which 
he had formerly held in the royal household, writhed under 
the treatment to which he was subjected. Refiisieg to acfcnow^ 
ledge that he had committed an oAence by aiding with rebefii 
and imagining that Charles would, withcwt any lequert of his 
or any form of apology for the past, leplaoe him in an oOce 
which had once been 10% and which was still vaeuit, he 
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became a kughing-stock to the whole Court Northumber* 
land, who had been watching affairs from a distance, was not 
encouraged to follow Holland’s example by the tidings which 
reached him in his stately seclusion at Petworth, and ultimately 
found his way back to his place in the Parliament at West- 
minster. No one else amongst the friends of peace attempted 
the thankless journey to Oxford.* 

Whilst Charles’s Court was thus distracted by petty jealousies, 
in London all thoughts were set upon the momentous task of 
the relief of Gloucester. Now that Pym was sure of 
Niiev« Essex, nothing was to be left untried^ provide him 
Giouonwr. money and the clothing which his soldiers 

sorely needed. Two thousand recruits were, if necessary, to 
be pressed to fill his ranks, and six regiments of London 
Jtiained bands to be sent forth under his standard. The for- 
mation of Waller’s new army could wait till Gloucester was 
safe. To supply pay for the special service an ordinance was 
Aaguftis. issued on the i8th commanding every inhabitant of 
London rated on the subsidy books, to advance ag 
■aUdioB. a compulsory loan a sum equivalent to no less than 
fifty times the amount of his subsidy.* 

At the moment when the Houses were entering on this 
vital struggle, the Commons took care to put in evidence that 
Augutzs. loyalty to the royal person which was every day 
becoming more shadowy. A clergyman, named 
mwM Saltmarsh, having printed words to the effect that 
<it were better that one family were destroyed than the whole 
kingdom should perish,’ bis language was called in question in 
the House. Marten, to whom conventionalities were ever 
'hateful, justified the expression. It would be wdl, he said 
plainly, to extirpate the royal family and utterly to subvert 
mmMWfthirfti government Prudence demanded diat plain 
_ « speaking of this kind should be silenced, and 

Marten was eqidled the House and committed to 
die Tower. He did net, it is tni^ remain in confine* 
asent mom than a fioitalglit, but he would no kmgsr have the 

* CawwidMi, yg. laSi a»l« 
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opportunity of uttering inconvenient truthi in hh place ill 
Parliament* 

Marten’s imprisonment would not alter the &ct that the 



Hoaies were engaged in a life^uid-death strug^e wi th liie 
London wat now about to throw ill awvwd 
imXSSr into the scale. Wherever Londoncn had Ihoglitlhi^ 
had quitted idicauelvei like men. At EdgebiUf at 
and at Lanadown thqr had home the brunt ef the enuMf^ 

* • irEudh Dfaay. AM MSS. UL uSAk Yeaph UtAh 
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attack, and their defeat at Roundway Down was probably due 
to a defect of leadership rather than to a failure in their own 
courage. London now made itself ready for a supreme effort. 
Every shop was closed, that no man might plead the calls of 
business as a bar to the fulfilment of duty. The pulpits rang 
with exhortations to go forth to the help of the l^rd against 
the mighty. Patriotic and religious emotions heat in unison. 

On August 22 Essex reviewed 8,000 men on Hounslow 
Heath, ready to start on the perilous enterprise. On the 26th 
he set out from his last station at Colnbrook. As he 
marched on fresh reinforcements fsined him, and 
after a few days he was at the head of about 15,000 
soldiers, well clothed and well provided. No longer condemned 
to aimless manoeuvres, their hearts beat high in the prospect 
of definite work. Essex pressed steadily on by way of 
Aylesbury, sweeping round Oxford to the north. Soon he 
found himself in an enemy’s country, in which Wilmot’s 
cavalry hung about his left flank. Wilmot’s attacks were 
SepLj. repelled without difficulty, and on September 4, 
RlJjm'i ^ Parliamentary army entered Gloucestershire 

Mude. at Stow-on-the-Wol^ it had to bear a fiercer and 

more sustained attack fiom Rupert. Rupert’s cavalry, how- 
ever, with all its vigour, was no match for a complete army, 
and it was compelled to retire baffled from its gallant attempt. 
An effort made to induce Essex to negotiate was as unsuccessful 
as the effort to defeat him. He had no commission, he said, 
to treat, but to relieve Gloucester. “ No propositions ! ” was 
the cry caught up by rank after rank at the appearance of the 
messenger.* 

Rupert had calculated that Essex would hardly advance 
so far. On the open uplands of the Cotswolds his superiority 
EwMondM ^ cavalry could make itself felt, and the flocks, 
which formed the wealth of the district, had been 
almdy swept off by the King’s foragers. The march of the 
Padiamentafy aray was a fodgh one for soldiers mniaed to 
war. Food and water were alike scarce. **Sadi smits and 

I Hug is fipom the end oHut thevefcet he leeaivcd 

with mon ciution than watenMBts ey <yc-wiUiwee. 
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hardships,” wrote a sergeant in one of the London legimenti^ 
*‘our citizens formerly knew not ; yet the Lord that called us 
to do the work enabled us to undergo such hardships as He 
Th Roni There was no such spirit as this 

in Charles’s camp before Gloucester. The nobler 
Giouoetter. YiCAvts were weary of the conditions under which 
they were fighting. Carnarvon had turned back from Dorset- 
shire, sickened with the cruelty and perfidy of his comrades. 
Chillingworth, after attempting by day to turn his knowledge 
to account by suggesting a mode of directing the siege works 
after the fashion of the ancient Romans, found relief by night 
in disputing with Falkland on religious subjects in a smoky 
hut.^ Falkland, who, when * sitting amongst his friends often, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would with a shrill and 
sad accent ingeminate the word ** Peace 1 peace I ” and would 
passionately profess that the very agony of the war, and the view 
of the calamities and desolation which the kingdom did and must 
endure, took his sleep from him and would shortly break his 
heart,’ was exposing himself recklessly to danger, partly, 
perhaps, as he said, *that all might see that his impatiency 
for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity;’* partly, tcK* 
because he had lost all sympathy with the world in which he 
lived. 

The citizens of Gloucester were holding out bravely. 
Vague rumours reached them on August 19 that Essex was 
Runomain coming to their reliefl On September 3 an arrow 
okwootar. by one of the besiegers bore a 

paper which told them that Waller, their god, had forsaken 
them, and that Essex had been beaten. On the momipg of 
the 5th, when their scanty supply of powder had 
vSajll dwindled to three barrels, the besieged descried a 
commotion in the Royalist anny. A blaze amongst 
the butt of the besiegers soon told them that their daqger was 

I Soadkfland to Svnderluri, AvfMt ss^ R 66^ 

Saadcriaad^ iMertion that ChilUiigwoftb sdvoaasd Soc iniaai i iii nwfsly 
wcaiM that he wished to apphr tha tot of noaoD to isvmled sdhjjba^est 
that he Rvoued the Sodnba docUiae on the Tfhdqr. 

« ammim, riL S33. 
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•t an end, and before long Charleses army was in full retreat in 
the direction of Painswick. 

The night before had been rough and stormy, and the sound 
of the cannon fired by Essex from Piestbury Hill to give the 
joyful intelligence of his approach had not been heard by the 
beleaguered citizens. With the light of the morning Essex 
learned that he had not come in vain, as he looked over the 
green valley of the Severn, and descried the grey tower of the 
cathedral standing out amidst the drifting smoke from the 
burning camp, and the dark masses of the Royalist army in 
full retreat. There was no need for him to hasten now. 
Driving a small force of the enemy out of Cheltenham, at that 
time a petty market town, he gave his troops the rest which they 
^ sorely needed. On the 8th he marched into Glou- 
EiSmtiw cester amidst the ringing cheers of the citizens, who 
oiottOMttf. would have been at the mercy of their 

enemies. The spirit in which the defence of the city and the 
operations of the relieving army had been conducted was 
summed up in words soon to be inscribed on one of the reno- 
vated gates which had been injured by the Royalists’ shot : 
'A city assailed by man but saved by God.’ ^ 

Baffled just as he fancied himself certain of success, Charles 
had been driven from Gloucester. Local tradition tells how, 
^ seated on a stone by the wayside at Painswick, he 
Chariwftt was askcd by one of his sons when they were to go 
home. “ I have no home to go to,” is said to have 
been the desponding reply.* If the words were truly reported 
they can hardly have been more than the expression of a pass- 
ing feeling. Disappointing as his failure to take Gloucester 
Thtmiii- been, Charles had now the hope of securing 

guy poii- a prize far more valuable than Gloucester. His 
intention in breaking up from before the city had 
been to fi^t Essex, not to avoid him.’ If he had offered battle 

^ Ifhe psaij^eU whieh ^vs a oontempoiaiy acoomit of tbo muA of 
^nlMSs sSSd tho of OlooeeSMIl i|0 esUoctod ia Wiihbooin^i MRU/tkitB 

dUSMCSSSWUff. 

« 5,1. 

* Th. Kbf M Sa|p«ti SqpMMhK Si l> iHk 
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in front of Gloucester he would have had every disadvantage 
to contend with. His superiority of cavalry would have snnuM 
him httle amongst the hedgerows of the valley, whereas every* 
thing would be in his favour on the wide expanse of the 
Cotswolds. He was even in a better position now than he 
would have been if he had left Gloucester some days earlier, 
and had supported Rupert with his whole army at Stow on-the* 
Wold. He was in easy communication with his base of opera- 
tions at Oxford, whilst the enemy, short of supplies, was e^t 
off from London. Whoever may have been the adviser on 
whom the direction of Charles’s movements depended, he had 
shown himself to be a strategist of no ordinary skill If the 
soldierlike qualities of the royal troops could make good the 
expectations of the King, Essex could hardly escape a great 
disaster, far more decisive than Waller’s disaster at Roundwsy 
Down. 

During the few days which followed the raising of the siege 
the Royalist army was encouraged by favourable news from the 
West. Before the end of August the townsmen of Barnstaple 
and Bideford were disgracefully beaten 1 ^ Sir 
Digby at Tornngton, and surrendered the two 
towns without further resistance. An attempt made 
byeWarwick to relieve Exeter from the sea failed, 
- and on September 4 the chief city of the West gave 
s imS^ Itself up to Prince Maurice* To the westward of 
or£«ur. Qnly pl3^ g^U holding out against the 

King ‘ were Lyme, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, with die isolated 
post of Wardour Castle, which, earlier in the year, had been 
wrested by Ludlow from the brave and beautiful Laity B la n c h e 

Arundell 

That Plymouth was not already in his hands was a sovee 
of great disappointment to Charles. The governor, Sir Alea* 
under Carew, was one of those wh<^ hkc Ch ol ml ey 
and the Hothams, bad taken up aims for the Par- 
JJiSSU liaipent on political grounds. As the eonfUct 

SDincd a move distincdy idiglous^tope he 1^^ 
dnoonienied with his employei% and attemplBd to atyMlli 

> cahr w idi w, vH ie» 
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his desertion of their cause by betraying to the Royalists 
the fortifications on the mainland and on Drake’s Island. 
Unluckily for the success of the plan, his own garrison turned 
upon him and sent him as a prisoner to London.* Plymouth, 
like Hull, was thus secured against treason. As seaport towns 
their capture by an enemy who had not the command of the 
sea was a matter of no slight difficulty. Exeter and Bristol 
had fallen because they were placed upon rivers and could be 
beleaguered on every side. Hull and Plymouth could not be 
so treated. Charles’s northern wing, under Newcastle, and his 
southern wing, under Prince Maurice, wouW. be detained 
around them as Wallenstein had been detained by the siege of 
Stralsund. 

Whatever might be the ultimate importance of the resistance 
of these towns, the attention of men was for the present fixed 
Sc^ 7. on the valley of the Severn. On September 7, the 
2 s!^!iej before Essex entered Gloucester, Charles took 
up his quarters at Sudeley Castle, to block the way 
by which Essex had arrived from London, and by which he 
s«iit II. might be expected to return. On the 1 ith he learned 
Sfthec^ that'Essex had'quitted Gloucester and had occupied 
armiM. Tewkesbury. For a few days the armies did their 
best to outmanoeuvre one another. Essex apffhared to be 
aiming northwards, either with the purpose of attacking 
Worcester, or of reaching friendly Warwickshire by a march 
along the valley of the Avon. Charles, who had nothing to 
gain by assuming the offensive, attempted to block his way up 
that valley by posting himself first at Pershore and afterwards 
at Evesham. By so doing he left the road to London open 
SqM. ,3. to his adversary. On the 15th Essex turned sharply 
southwards to Cirencester, and surprised two newly 
cirraeoMr. levied regiments which were intended to raise the 
Royalist staridard in Kent, together with a large quantity of 
provisions, of which his men were sadly in need. 
He then hastened on in a south-westerly direction 
to gain the road running through Hurtgerfoid and Newbnry to 

« CWMfft E. fiy, 3. Letter fram PlyaMitttli, AigsW 

aa. D'EwwhDiMy. AM Jlr.S£ 165, fcL 
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London, which lies out of striking distance from Oxford on the 
south, as the road by Warwick lies out of striking distance on 
the north. 

Either through Rupert's error or his own, Charles had al- 
lowed the enemy to slip away, and there was nothing for him 
to do but to follow, bending his course to the left of the line 
taken by Essex in order to cut him off on the road to London,' 

Charles therefore marched steadily on for Newbury, Rupert 
with his cavalry hurrying in front and heading back Essex to 
The IBM for Hungerford on the morning of the i8th, after a sharp 
Nowbttry. skirmish on Aldboum Chase. On the 19th Charles 
atNewbur^, the bulk of his army lying in the 
Aldboum"* Open fields on the south of the Kennet, and thus oocu- 
pying the road from Hungerford by Kintbuiy, by 
which Essex would most probably have marched if Newbury 
had been undefended. Essex, however, on arriving in the even- 
ing of the 19th, though he established his artillery and 
under a strong guard near Hamstead, not far from the Kint- 
bury road, took up his own head-quarters at a cottage near 
Entome Street,* from which began an ascent to a long ridge^ 

* Byron distinctly asserts that the miachiet would have been amtad 
*had Prince Rupert been pleaaed to credit his intelligence.' rAimrndiwi 
MSS. 1,738, $. According to Warburtoa'a account (11. s88), fbnnded oa 
what be speaks of as a note to Rupert's Diary, the fiuilt lay wkh the Klag* 
1 have not been able to discover where this diary at present is, but War- 
burton's view that Rupert did not follow Esms, after he beasi of tho 
enemy's movement, because he was without osde w to do so, is dUBcolt to 
accept. Could Charles reaUy have expected hit cavalry to reasain ftsod ii 
a certain position, tboegli iu commander knew that the enemy waa on the 
mardir 

* In all that 1 have to aay about this battk 1 have had the advanlagib 
not Barely of studying Mr. Money's Two BMiUi tf ASnsdsfij, a work 
written with great local knowledge, but also of a visit to tha aho of tho 
battle in 1883, nodertaken under Mr. Money's guidance, and of n voqr 
lengthy corre s pondence on cont r overted polnu Mbae^ucntly. the hattli 
pse mn u diflknitics whidi, even after dm most complete stu^, kolh of Iht 
locdlly and the nnthotitiei, ate incapable of a powilve aototloB* lta| 
fhoafoomaDy thecaae, theoathofitieiaaediBeoiiiieeted with one onotha^ 
and the nmdem writer haa to pot together, aa Ipit ha assy, uonotiim 
whhJi oeej,ahn>iotd|y iwlaiod, wwaby without anyeicat nfoamoa 
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lying OD the whole panlld wi^ the Kennet, end throwing out 
e Mocession of rounded spurs towards the Kennet on the 
Tfaaitidor north, and toward the £n Brook on the south. On 
the southern slope the ground was mainly open, £n- 
bome Heath on the western end being succeeded farther to the 
east by Newbury Wash, as that part of the common was styled. 
The western end of the central height was cut up by copses and 
deep lanes intersectmg one another, whilst the greater p^ of the 
northern slope was covered by inclosures. In the evening of 
the ZQth some of Essex’s troops made their way up to the point 
where one of the lanes, leadmg from Skinner’^teen, opens out 
upon Newbury Wash, but they found that the Royahsts had 
already planted their ordnance at this important point, and had 
sent up a small force of hoise and dragoons sufficient to guard 
the at that late hour. They consequently drew back, 
leaving the work of breakmg through till the next day.^ 

Essex knew that the morning light would bnng with it no 
^ ^ easy task. His mam plan of action was plainly die* 

tated to him by the he of the ground. As he could 
not pass through Newbury, he must make bis way 
amongst the hedges and lanes, avoiding the open ground of 


locality or time. It wiU be seen that on some pointi, eapedallj in fleet- 
ing the victonoui charge which he rappoaea to have htok d^vered by 
Eaaes at the end of the day, I differ from Mr. Money. On the other 
hand, the pointson which 1 have given way before his local knowledge 


are veqr many. 

* The Royalists declared that they did not occupy the gromid tffl the 
next day, but the sunpie namtive preserved m Yonge’a Diaiy {Add, MSS, 
18,778, fol 54) leaves no doubt of the foot. Compare A kUtrfimm mut 
yMorlwv M September ay. £. 6g, a. The uaain antboritiaa fee 

the battle, beaidea two namtsvea prfarrvcd by Ycnge, and atewards 
eaBfaodled to boom extent in the newapapen, aiCb on tte FhriisWNBtaiy 
aide^ A Imt wAMim tfSm MU (£. 70, 10)^ whidi islko effirial 
assotss, Seepant Foslerb ^ Ipw fvfolfon aaomfob^ 

RmtNimM £69^15. Yiramfoe RsyiMHiastlmva 

dMm mi irnfmmmmmjBE SU), uMeh, as Ms. Msaiypuhnsd ant 
fo ihMm Ijg an adlilsaw sIMm tlwm fo a aoay fo % 

Imva hisa wdtun Ip IM PVqrt tImafoM td M 


^ lir a srfaa mS. (f 4|l» mUk 
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Enbome Heath to his right, till he reached the point at the 
entrance to Newbury Wash where his reconnoitring party had 
recoiled before the King’s guns on the preceding evening. To 
do this, strong as he was in infantry, was comparatively easy, 
and it was also comparatively easy to push on from hedge to 
hedge on the slope of the hill to his left Success here, how- 
ever, would not open the road to London. The road lay over 
the open ground of Newbury Wash, and of Greenham Heath 
beyond. Even if the King’s guns could be taken or silenced, 
how was the Parliamentary army to make its way onward in face 
of the rush of Rupert’s horse, both in numl^ and in quality 
so superior to their own ? This was the real problem to be faced, 
and faced at once. No delay, no skilful manoeuvres to gam 
more favourable ground, were any longer possible. Food was 
running short with Essex, and unless he could defeat Charles 
famine would drive him to surrender. 

As plainly as the offensive was dictated to Essex, the defen- 
sive was dictated to Charles. To bar the way was the one thing 
The Kinx'* needful, and anything which might weaken his force 
pimn. object would expose him to unnecessary risk. 

In this spirit were his orders given. On the morning of the 
2oth part of his army occupied the road from Kintbury along 
the Kennet valley, whilst the other part, with Rupert and the 
larger part of the cavalry, established itself across ^e road over 
Newbury Wash. To seek out Essex as he struggled through 
the lanes would be in the highest degree dangerous. 

It was not by the Kintbury road that Charles’s right was ex- 
posed to danger. Its commanders had forgotten that to keep 
on the defensive requires skill and forethought, and 
they had neglected to secure those slopes cut up by 
hedges, which if once in the possession of the Parliamentary foot 
would command their own position in the valley. Early in the 
morning, Essex, vdiilst his main body was still stmgglingamongst 
the lane% had despatched a party to seise the hedges cm his 
kht The surprised Royalists saw the bill above them crowned 
with the advancing enemy. Sir Nicholas Byron, at the head of 
a brigade of inSmtry, to whidi a body of hotae, under the axAr 
maud of his nephew. Sir John Byroq^ was attsdmdt, honied hp 
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the hillside to retrieve the ground. For long the combit raged 
from bank to bank, from hedge to hedge. Amongst the hun- 
Th- figiit unwept and unlamented save by those 

amongst of whose tears History in her haste takes no account, 
the hcdgw. whose memory is still green in England. 

That morning had found Falkland rejoicing gready. At 
Gloucester he had courted death in vain. The longed-for hour 
Death of had struck at last. Dressing himself in clean linen, 
Vaikiud. Yoid leisure to think of the seemliness of 

his own attire, because he alone of all in those hosts had set his 
mind on something else than the winning of victory, he be- 
moaned the misery of his country. He was weary of the times, 
he said, but he would * be out of it ere night.’ ' Placing him- 
self as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, he noticed that his 
commander drew rein before a gap in the hedge, through which 
the bullets were dying thick and fast Byron, whose object was 
to beat the enemy, waited till the gap had l)een widened. Falk- 
land, whose object was to die, spurr^ his horse at the opening. 
Horse and man rolled lifeless on the ground before the other 
side was reached. The battle raged on, the Royalists, Ibr a 
time at least, steadily gaining ground.* 

On the Royalist left, where Rupert and his cavalry were 
stationed, impatience had almost proved as ruinous as neglect 
^ Whilst Essex himself, with the main part of his anny, 
Umnenutty was pushing Up the lanes leading to the entrance to 
the Wash, Rupert was unable to endure the mere 
^ ^ patient waiting which would have enabled him, when 
the right moment came, to throw himself on the enemy’s columns 
at their exit from the lanes before they had time to deploy 
on the open ground. The unindosed land to his left, lead- 
ing to die wider expanse of Enbome Heath, tempted him on. 

* ffOMtelaiv, 73. 

• The cMnj had beat our foot oat cf thecltiaa,aBd waadaMmap 
near the hedfe. I went toeiew; and as I was gWag order far aa d ii hg 
the gip wider aqr honewasihot in the threat, w that 1 was fmttd in 
mn for another hone. In the awamian mf Load of F a lkl a nd , mam 
geUantly than edTfaedly, eparred hh how thrwud> the giy^ wh m s hadi hs 
andlds beam were tawie di a wb r hilad.- 
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Bidding aforoeof infantry to follow, he galloped off at the head 
of a numerous and imposing body of hone. When Enbome 
Heath was gained he could descry Essex’s reserves strongly 
posted amidst inclosures, and beyond them, on the north of the 
position, the baggage waggons and artillery near Hamstead. 
It was indeed hopeless to attack a force so strongly guarded. 
On Enbome Heath itself, however, were two regiments of the 
London trained bands with horse on either flank.' 

To charge the Parliamentary horse and to drive them off 
the field was the work of a few minutes. Cut off from support, 
TheSKht neither horse nor cannon tauely on, the two 

trained-band regiments, composed of men whose 
only knowledge of the operations of war was derived 
from the blo^less contests of the Artillery Garden, found 
themselves exposed on open ground to the ^scharges of the 
enemy’s cannon and to the rash of Rupert’s horse. They bore 
the trial nobly. Closing up their ranks as the ripping cannon- 

^ After a long ducunion, Mr. Money hu convinced me that the ' little 
heath * mentioned in Digby’i narrative wu Enbome Heath. Crockham 
Heath is too low and too easily eommanded to have been the scene of this 
part of the fight. Digby*s statement that the Parliamentary horse was 
routed on this * little heath * is confirmed by a Parliamentary newspaper. 

Our regiment,** it is there said, ** made the right wing of the army, and 
we were flanked with horse, who, being charged by the enemy, wheeled 
off and left us.** C§rtam Informatiam (E. 69, ly^ This combat early 
in the day is evidently the same as that descnbed by Sergeant Foster of 
the London trained bands (E. 69, 15). He says that his regiment ran up 
after Lord Robartes* soldiers had be^n to skirmish, that is to say, quite 
at the beginnii^ of the fighting. **Onr two regiments of the trained 
bends," he adds, '^were placed in open campania,'* Le. on open ground, 
** upon the ri{^t wing of the whole army." llie indent about a Royaliat 
regbsent calling out * Friends 1 friends I * is mentioned by Sergrent Feeler 
and the CM. thus ihowliq; tbut they are speaking of the mam eom- 
1 iM» fd Upl the abeenoe of any allnskm to the defeat ef ffm home by 
PeglarWllfft heiegaided aa fhtal to the Mentifioation helwaeB te Ight 
dmeithed %idmand that deacribed byPigby. Later deteih. It Is tin% 
ihwA wM f ggm% m dtg flghbiswa to bavagane £ bagar dma 
IM|ftyd dt t flw, aBdffmlta|alilttfbo|,neomiiag^ tdmymtin 

the fight, wIdBit fiitna ij nm am iiimmlf mnmar 

hi dda ffT of AilMNb wUbh waM atwiaai aoailhiiirfie dhoHh 
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•liot toie them Munder, tlm Lofulontppientiomandtiede^^ 
stood like t well wfate the fierce honemen dashed aguM 
thdr pikes in vain. Many a saddle was eoapded hy the 
musketeers withm the square. At last an attempt was made 
to gam by fiaud what force could not accomplish. Each 
regiment m both armies was dad in the colour which the fimcy 
of its colonel dictated. There were men in blue^ in green» in 
red on either side. To distinguish those who fought under 
Essex, each soldier in his ranks had placed in his hat a graeit 
spray plucked from the hedges. A regiment of Royalist cavalry 
now rode up^ with similar sprays in thev hats^ crying out 
' Fnends ! friends ! ’ as they approached. The Londoners 
were too shrewd to be beguiled the counterfeit, and a sharp 
fire of musketry drove off the tncksters. For some time the 
fight went on, the Royalist infantry, which at first had cowered 
for shelter under cover of a hill, bemg brought up to the chaigCi 
and ultimately the Londoners retreated in good order off the 
heath, and took up a position on the cultivated ground, from 
which no senous attempt was made to dislodge tbem.^ 

Already, whilst Ess^s right was thus engaged, his oentip 
had pushed up the hill. For hours there was a deadly struggle 
rigiKfa amongst the lanes and hedges. Each wae a 
fortress, to be captured or defend^ At leat two 
regiments of Parliamentary horse— perhaps because the encm/s 
cavalry was weakened by the absence of so many leghnents on 
Enbome Heath— pushed out, under Stapleton, from dm end 
of a lane upon the open ground of the Wash, and drove Imck 
a Royalist regiment by whidi they were asmiled. lliey were 
too few in number to hold the ground, and di^ drew back 
waituy for reinforcements. As other regiments came up tern 
were fiesh chaige% and a detennined fesistanoa. At iait 
So^lemii’s regiment was beoken and dr iven back into the laoew 
Ahea^ die RoyaUm horse wns foOowiag up ks vieioiy na4 

> Hawigaia.bDdiDigfaymd Fimsr sitnt«afcillyefe» **Wtw«|e 
says^^^ niTfitfiir li 
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pouring afiter the fugitives, regardless of the Parliamentary 
musketeers who lined the hedges on either side. Caught in 
a trap like the French chivalry at Poitiers, the dashing Cavaliers 
perished almost to a man, shot down without hope of defence 
in the deep trench between the banks. The battle was restored, 
and the approaches to the Wash were once more the scene of 
embittered strife. 

The Royalist commanders had failed to do more than keep 
Essex’s centre in check. Their attack on his right on Enbome 
Roymiitt Heath had profited them little. In the afternoon, 
th?Fari^- massing large forces on their own ri(ht, they directed 
mmtuy itft. ^ fresh attack on his left in the valley of the Kennet 
The eye of the veteran Skippon, who acted that day as 
second in command of the Parliamentary army, caught sight 
of them as he was encouraging his men upon the hill. Hurry- 
ing down, he drove back the enemy, and returned with the 
assurance that the army would not now be assailed in the rear 
nor its baggage pillaged. Again the battle raged along the 
whole line from the Kennet to the £n Brook. An attempt by 
EiMx^oi the troops left behind by Skippon in the valley to 
seize a ford over the Kennet failed ; but, on the 
whole, the Parliamentary army gained ground. When night 
fell it had not only occupied a great part of the inclosures which 
had been hotly disputed earlier in the day, but had even esta- 
blished itself on the edge of Newbury Wash. 

For all that, nothing decisive had been achieved. The 
King’s troops still stretched across hill and valley, barring the 
Nodcduve London. As each soldier in Essex’s army 

xietofy. himself wearily down on the bloodstained ground, 

it was in full conviction that if surrender or starvation was to 
be averted another battle, as vigorously oaitested as that which 


had just died away, must be fought on the monow. The 
Benrintfa heard, or thought they heard, the rolling sound of 
fresh guns brought up to be placed in position. When 
TbtSS* morning dawned efi ttncertainty was at end. The 
Rnyilisi podtkMis wae e m pty ; Charlee had with- 
drawn his ttoopa into Newbury unda cover cf the night 
The way to Lohdon was open at last 
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The King’s ammunition had Sailed him,' and it seemed to 
him that he had no choice but to retreat. It may be that, 
weak as was the fire of the cannons and muskets of those days, 
a resolute body of horse, with pikcmen in support, might have 
kept back Essex’s hungry soldiers till food absolutely failed ; 
but neither Charles nor his followers were in any mood for such 
an adventure. The unlooked-for prowess of the Londoners 
and the terrible slaughter of their own leaders had been so 
discouraging that there was little thought of renewing the cpn- 
flict on unequal terms. 

Each side claimed the victory, but if up to the moment of 
Charles’s retreat the Parliamentarians had failed to gain their 
A diq>at«i shown themselves the better 

victory. soldiers. To the great Royalist historian of the war 
ciar«iKion*s there seemed to be something contrary to the order of 
oompiamt. jjjgjy achievement On the King’s side 

unequal fate cut down * persons of honour and public name^’ 
whilst amongst his adversaries it was only known that * some 
obscure, unheard-of colonel or officer was missing,’ or that 
^some citizen’s wife bewailed the loss of her husband.’ It is 
indeed unnecessary for those who respect humanity above any 
single class to hold that the lives of all men are of equal value 
to their fellows. The loss of the leader is greater than that of 
the led, and the fall of the worthy general or statesman is 
more deeply felt than that of hundreds of the toilers but for 
whose hearty co-operation neither general nor statesman would 
have saved himself from failure. The charge against the 
Royalist gentiy is that they had ceased to lead. The contrast 
between the infantry which followed Essex and the infimtry 
which followed Charles is their bitterest condemnation. They 
could fling themselves upon death with romantic heroism, but 
they had lost touch the middle and lower classes. Thty 
could not inspire the common man with their own coiiii^ 

* Bynm was incradnloas, hot aafler the date of September sj the 
AtSkT DkumaL a ParUuMataiy newspaper, aqrs that aenw oftceia flnm 
lhaaiBBfiold the Honaes that ‘baftfa half the fight waaowrtiMlr*^iai 
die RopaBitiP—^ powder end dwt was enivqpant that they wam net able 
tsaaiwarws one dMtiw thne.* 
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because they had no living fiuth in whidi he was able to share. 
They could point sarcasms at the nanowness and harshness of 
popular Puritanism, but a nation cannot live upon sarcasms, 
and the culture which raised the higher minds amongst them 
above any possibility of accepting Puritanism as a standard of 
life was entirely inaccessible to the rank and file of their 
fonowers. 

On the battle-field of Newbury death had dealt hardly with 
the noblest of the King’s supporters. A monument, which has 
^ recently been erected not far from the actual scene 
iSikhad of the battle, gracefully couples with ^t of Falkland 
the names of Carnarvon and Sunderland, who fell in 
the struggle either on the Wash or on Enbome Heath. Un* 
happily, modem political partisanship, stretching across the 
ages, has attempted to awaken the now silent feuds of the past, 
and has refused to commemorate the deaths of any except 
those who fought on the royal side on that memorable day. 
Such an exclusion is especially unjust to Falkland. By assign- 
ing to him a memorial which would be suitable to a Rupert, it 
deprives him of his special claim to the loving memory ok 
future generations. His glory was that when other eyes 
persisted in seeing nothing but party divisions, he had persisted 
in seeing England as a whole, and that he had thus ceased to 
be in accord either with the party which he had joined or with 
the party which he had deserted. It was beause he could 
sympathise with neither that he flung away his life by an act 
which can hardly be distinguuhed from suicide. He could 
not, like Wolfe, die happily because the enemy had taken to 
flight All that he asked of the enemy was to lodge a bullet in 
his body. He had ceased to hate, though he had not yet learnt 
to love. Hutoiy, which takes note of the aspiration as wdl as 
df the aooom(dudtment, cannot but think of Falkland as of one 
idmoe heart was large enough to embrace all that was noble on 
10IW aide. It sees in him a prophet whose vision of peaee 
mioopiueandtoo hanafiniduf to allay the discatds of his 
own day^ and whose k m glnlpi cdbld on^r be satisfied fay the 
sma so besnaiawyhsfaed lengidSsf ha hod 
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Little reded Eva oldiatmi or mioiii. Ftofiagtemf 
open before him, he pushed on stee^. A sadden allad by 
Rupert m • deep lane near AMemaatoo tbicir hii 
reaiguard into a momentary ptm^ bat Rupeit aai 
beaten off, and on die sand Biiei, without finder 
difiiculty, entered Reading. The King, after throw* 
mg a garrison mto Doimington Castle, retired to 
"* Oxford. After the fight at Newbury it was at kaat 
plain that Charles needed more force than he had at his 
disposal to overpower the resistance of London, whilst ft wm 
equally plain that the Farhomentary armws were not tt yst 
adequate to the task of crushing Charles. Much, tbeieftiret 
depended on the result of the stnigglM round Hull and 
Plymouth ; mud, too, depended on the result of the negotm* 
tions whid, during these weeks oK balanced warbie^ Chaites 
was carrying on m Ireland, and the Housm were carrying M 
mSoodand. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE IRISH CESSATION AND THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND 
COVENANT. 

Aid had not come to Charles from Ireland as speedily as he 
had once thought possible. Loyal as the confederate Catholics 
i643i professed themselves to be, they were not inclined to 
neglect the interests of their country and of theii 
religion merely to give Charles the opportunity of 
irtiand. entering Westminster in triumph. They asked that 
a free parliament might meet at Dublin — a parliament, that is 
to say, in which, as matters stood in Ireland, the vast majority 
jniMi. members would be Catholics. On June i, 

however, Ormond informed them that they must be 
content to rely * on what they may gain from the King upon 
humble and reasonable propositions to be made by their 
agents, which may be fit for his Majesty to grant.’ In the 
meanwhile, to afford an opportunity for a peaceful negotiation 
at Oxford, there must be a cessation of hostilities, and they 
must themselves contribute a sufficient sum to enable the 
King’s army in Ireland to subsist without plundering. At 
the same time Ormond pointed to the rock on which the 
negotiation was likely to be wrecked. To allow a free parlia- 
ment to meet would be^ *in the construction of some, in effect, 
to make them judges of their own actions, and to entrust them 
to make laws for them who have had little cause to trust to the 
pioviaion they shall make for their future security, for few but 
tiienisdves are like to be of that parliament, as the tiaoes are 
DOW composed, and how unequal that course would be they 
adio are indifferent do foresee.* ^ 

* OmondtoBMtfy.JeMi. R 
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Time was fighting for the Irish confederates. Before the 
end of June the Castle of Galway capitulated to their army in 
Irish foc- Connaught, and Sir Charles Vavasour was defeated 
cesses. Castlehaven in Munster. On June 21 Ormond, 

knowing how hopeless his military position was, and 
ofotothe perhaps wishing to establish beyond dispute the 
fustices. necessity of coming to terms with the insuigents, 
told the Lords Justices that he was ready to break off the 
negotiations if they could find any possible way of maintaining 
the troops.* The Lords Justices were at their wits' 
June aa. attempt to draw money or supplies from 

the impoverished citL^ens of Dublin ended in complete 
failure, and on the 24th Ormond set out, with at least the tacit 
consent of the Government in Dublin, to attempt to come to 
terms with the enemy. He found the Supreme Council less 
yielding than he had hoped, and after nearly three weeks spent 

July, in fruitless diplomacy, he resolved to try the fortune 
more. At the head of S>ooo men he 
threw himself on Preston, and captured a few strong 
places ; but Preston wisely avoided a battle^ and Ormond, un- 
able to feed his soldiers, was compelled to retire to Dublin.* 

The resumption of negotiations was now a matter of neces- 
sity. It was the less distasteful to Ormond as he now knew 
that the King was prepared to discuss the proposed 
free parliament with Irish agents, as soon as they 
had agreed to a cessation.* It was the least of the 
obstacles to this policy that a certain number of 
pvUuMot. members of the Iri^ Privy Council were bioerly 
laprinn- opposed to it Before the end of July Sir WiUiaitt 
te’oomi. Parsons, Sir John Temifie, and two other eonn- 
dllors were arrested by Charles's orders, on vaiions 
chaiges, but practically for having aided with the EnglMi 
Parliament against the King. 

It still remained to be seen whether the Irish would eon- 

• OnnoAd*! BotioD, Jane si. Order ly the Lords Jaslloia^ JiM aa» 
DU.I 156; & 290- 

* Gm*a Ormmtd, U. 501. 

•TlicKmgtoOnmid,}abru> CwW^v.eggi' 
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Bent to any terms whatever. At Kilkenny the fading of ^e 
lords and gentlemen of Norman or English descent was fiivour- 
TiiijiiifiL- ^ understanding with the King which 
Supjy would restore to the clergy of their Church the 
jurisdiction which they had formerly exercised, would 
h|uid over to themselves under parliamentary forms the actual 
government of Ireland, and would secure the co-operation of 
the royal troops against the common enemy, the Puntan Soots 
in An^m.‘ 

Such views,, attractive as they were, suffered from one fatal 
defect They presupposed that Charles, if ^ gained the 
victory over his enemies in England, would have either the 
will or the power to support in Ireland the system which now 
found favour at Kilkenny. 

Very different opinions prevailed amongst a numerous 
section of the Irish clergy, and amongst the northern popula- 
NatioMdbi tion% whose military chief was the energetic and 
•'“***^ experienced soldier, Owen O’Neill. These men 
rallied round Scarampi, who had recently amved as a Papal 
ddegate to give all possible encouragement to the insuigents, 
and to provide for the full re^^jtion of the claims of his 
Church. In an aigument drawn up 1^ some persons who were 
possessed of his confidence,* the notion of trusting to Charles 
is denounced with plain-spoken severity. '*We should un- 
doubtedly,” they urged, "carry on our work to establish the 
Catholic faith, the authority of Parliament, and the security pf 
our country, by arms and intrepidity, not by cessations and 
inddlenoe. For this there are the following reasons : That 
peace will ever be made between the King and the Pediaoient 
is improbable^ nor would it be to our advantage^ for if they 
comldiied we should be necessHased to surrender. ItialllEely, 
h owever , that before loog one side will become powedU 
enough to dictate to the other. If the Feiiiameiit preigfi, 
pMch Ibthid, aU lidkmd wffl foil under their addtiwy 

9 jfo . im m (mi % yi) pifoii n mparu ieiim I ma Ifosmnet 
foi hawBBfse^ egshsasf jfo iefa fts ddid ysspsn 
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power ; the tworde of the PnriUDi wffl be et our tfaraelii etui 
we shall lose everything eacept our liith. Should the Kfaig 
tnumph, we may expect much from his goodnessand kmdMSib 
and much from the Queen's intercession. It is uncertain* 
however* what laws or terms may be imposed on us under 
such circumstances. The King* should he succeed by the sid 
of the Protestants* would be* in a manner* engaged to them. 
They, as usual* would oppose freedom of religion in Irdand* 
and insist on the punishment of our * rebellion*' as they style 
It* to enable them to seise our properties and occupy our 
estates. It would probably be thought a suffiaent concession 
to the Queen to allow ul to return to the miserable position in 
which we were before the war. On the other hand* if we now 
adopt proper measures, the party eventually triumphing in 
England will find us in arms* well provided, with increased 
temtories* and stronger in foreign succours. Thus they woidd 
not so readily invade us or swallow us up^ so as to leave us 
without the free exercise of our fiiith or some share in the 
admimstrauon of the kingdom. By God*% assistance our arms 
may perhaps carry matters so &r that we may obtain or insist 
on many other advantages.” 

It was the banner of Irish nationality whidi was here un* 
folded* and those who upheld it were at least not afraid to look 
iffbhM. in the face the stem fimt that no English partywould 
willingly tolerate the orgsiiisation of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland or the oiganisatioD of a pmely 
Insh government Iftheopportunity of England's divisions wis 
to be seized to any profit* Iidand must become a nation strong 
enoogh to bold its own. To gam for itseir the se ntim o rt t m 
patriotism* to cherish* in defiance of all aiaulsnt^ tiB ownmidi* 
tions and its own beliefib would be worth nunty a stragi^aild 
many a defeat* ifonly through suferinghinigbt be attaint 

6uch a prize is not easy of achievenient^ and It wm ndl 
vrithb teach of Irldmien in s even t eenth c e n tn i y , ting 
niMte oyer-esriwiated dbe ndp which diey wnm Mfefo fie 
leoeimfiontheCMidfo 
war fo whidi the nations which were men ! stiongl^ 

Mng heme down kf ikt nmimm whidb 
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Cathdk, or which were not Catholic at all. What was still mom 
fiHhd, they over-estimated their own power of cohesion, and they 
fidled to understand that England’s resistance was, at least to 
some extent, based on a righteous foundation. No race, no 
nation, can live entirely for itself! The achievement of nation- 
ality is but the stepping-stone to a still wider development of 
the social feelings of humanity, and by throwing themselves 
athwart that stream of European progress, of which the im- 
pelling force was Protestantism, Irishmen had taken up a 
position of hostility to the development of other countries than 
their own. Above all, the independence of s|JF^pal Ireland 
would have been a standing menace to Protestant England. 
Nothing like this had been the case when Scotland shook 
itself free in the fourteenth century. There was political and 
military danger to England, but there was no danger to its 
intellectual and spiritual life. Add to this that Englishmen, 
little mindful of their own cruelties exercised upon Irishmen, 
were filled with the bitterest indignation by the Ulster murders ; 
and that, even if the Ulster murders had never taken place, 
they could hardly be expected to welcome a settlement which 
would have left their own kindred beyond the Irish Channel 
exposed to ruin. It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that 
all English parties combined to treat the Irish claims, even in 
their most moderate form, as absolutely inadmissible. ** Out 
of Ireland,” wrote a pamphleteer, when the news of Ormond’s 
resolution to take the field arrived in London, ** it is informed 
that, notwithstanding all the means which hath been practised 
either privately or publicly by the Papists there to make a 
pacification and cessation of arms between the Protestants and 
Irish rebels, yet the Protestants will not be brought to con- 
descend thereunto^ because they know it will tend, not only to 
the utter ruin of themselves, but of all the Protestants in 
England and Scotland also.” ‘ 

KacessHy, however, was for the tune too strong even for 
iheh oonsideiatiotis. The negotiatioos were resumed after 
Ormond’s milttaiy foitureb and nn Sepiamber 15 aitfolcB of 

* Iwaitted to take deim dw tdinwins to fob ssimBt, esd have haca 
t|M«i#veriQrit 
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tmtOm tm twtht m A lUNM 

dinrict on ibc Eaic coast, and another haM dhaikt 
. Cork, and such fo r trc ii ss in the Worth and Waknl 

vimSr were held by the King's gwnsons weie to remain 
ht the hands of t^ Alt the 

^ rest of Ireland was to be left to the Cathotte Ooo- 
^ federation. If the Soots under Monro chose I# 
oonfonn to the cessation they were to partktpaSS In 
its benefits ; if not, Ormond with his army was to stand ankle 
whfist the whole power of the Confederation was bronA* 
against them, and Charles was even to be requested to allnw 
Ormond to assist the Irish m overpoweniig them.* Upon 
these conditions the Supreme Council agreed to pay Iced m 
relieve the garrison of Naas, and 30,000/. in money or cattle to 
be expended upon the regiments which were about to ke 
carried beyond sea to support Charles in Englaiid.* In due 
coniie of tune the Confederates were to send iqpaita to OafiMd 
todiscnsa thepolitkalqoestioasat imuewithCMulieittpaiaaa^ 
and it was fondly ho|^ that this dismaakm would ny Ibi 
of a permanent pea ^w . 

It was chaiacienstic of Chailei that he did not set Matt 
tfaeae oegociations with the Irish GathoNos put an end in 
etthope of wmninga party at Bdlnlangh. Ahaest 
at the time when the ce am tion was beieg a|gnei 
Moniroee appeared in Charles’s camp before d oocest er , an 4 
pleoded with Um to aanctioo that inimedieieappotl to giaai In 

OTXmpO wDICB IMQ DOw UPUWI W Hit OH^ MMUIB pBWJrb 

Ifsalme m Mwablc (0 Woim the Kag ikat hthtdnMfiti 
AMtAeFMbjMnnlHidas AcoAroT dwcoMwatgfdM 
■rik]r«hfah«Mafaoattoaoa Ml 

riadow or doobt oillwr m m iMr ktmtim l» hMMlt 
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iirst blow, and Montrose found himself once more discarded 


as a harebrained lad. Hamilton, with his soft diplomatic 


%mI1iod. 


wiles, which never harmed anyone but him who 
practised them, was still in favour. “I will pro- 
test,” he had recently said to Montrose’s urgent 


entreaties to use force now that fair words had been shown to 


be useless, *‘but I i^ill not fight.” Whist Charles dismissed 
Montrose, he created Hamilton a duke.' 


Amongst the Presbyterian leaders Argyleat least was clear- 
sighted enough to perceive that Charles’s triumph over Pym 
Aisyit would inevitably be followed by a reaction in Scot- 
aiH* land, supported by the bulk of the nobility through 
thTEng^ jealousy of the new organisation of the middle classes 
PartiuBoit. £11(1 (jf the power of the Presbyterian clergy. 


P«IUinl 

wvioMof 

ihePr» 

bvtariui 

OMSy. 


Indirectly the Scottish Presbyterian clergy were 
rendering to their country a political service of no 
common order Every new social class as it rises 


into power needs, in proportion to its previous ignorance, a 
strictness of discipline which becomes unnecessary as soon as 
it has learned to bear lightly the responsibilities of its new 


position. That discipline in England was afforded to the 
midiUe classes by the rule, grasping, unscrupulous, and im- 


moral as it was, of Henry Vlll. In Scotland it was by the 
Presbyterian clergy that the middle classes were organised, and 
the organisation thus given enabled them to throw off the 
yoke of the feudal nobles and ultimately to assert their own 
predominance. 

It was with little thought of the political result of their rule 
that die deigy strove to maintain themsdves in the posftkm 
to whidi th^ had been elevated. To them the support of 
leligioii was in aU, and, strict as they were in the matter of 
doctfiiialorthodoqr, their atrictriess was sdll greater with respect 
to the observanee of the Ten Commandments. They strove 
Iqr iMMM of chtiidi dimiplme, enforced in the amtt inrinittlicirial 
manner, to bring a iMit pepiiladoo under the yviat dl the 
moral law. To a laiaf fmritiaii, which drshdiraa in the 
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to the Genevan interpretation of the command, 10 keep bolf 
the Sabbath-day, there is something very sbockipg m heanng 
that severe penalties were inflicted upon those who tnfHnged 
in the slightest and most innocent manner the rule which 
guarded the sanctity of the Lord's Day, and still more that in 
the course of a few months no less than thirty unhappy women 
were burnt alive as witches in Fife alone.* These fhinga have 
fiassed away, as for a great part of European mankind the 
monastic rule of the Middle Ages has passed away. Ihsapline 
fur discipline, the Scottish system was the nobl^ of the twa 
It was not a rule for those alone who sought counsels of per- 
fection, whilst the mass of mankind was left to content thim- 
selves with a lower standard of morality. In Scotland there 
was to be a parity of moral law as there was to he a parky of 
ministerial oflice The fierce ruffians who in the sixleenih 
century had reddened the country with the fends of noble 
houses, the rude peasants who wallowed in impunty, were 
made to feel the compulsion of a never resting, evet^abUing 
power, which pned into their lives and called them to account 
for their deeds as no lay government, however arbitiary, could 
venture to do Thcr^ore the Scottish people has 
venerated as lU ssvioun those to whom it is mainly owmg that^ 
even in that race after nuccnal wealth which 4et m amoogut a 
iwople whose sod was poor and whose climate was m^pemal,, ft 
has ever kept »n honour the laws of nghteousnesa 

The Scottnb dergy were likely to be the last to perce f vw 
that what was possible in Scotland was impomible m EitgIsiMit 
_ or that a nation whose middle dassca had bm dia- 
ctplined under the Tudor monarchy, andhadahmdy 
ceased to fed alarm ar the pr dcn sionsof the nobi%t 
would never place itsdf under the PRsbytorian 
*3^***"^ ooastfkmkinf wtse entiidy aHeo lo 
the thought of the seventeenth century. It wm^ 
thcfcCof^ with n a tural eageroem rti s t the Notllieni 
dcigy ofed ibe wiltioB of the Enghih ie the S wihS 
Choidk Th^ bed iMciwd fc ea CImiIm is lh«h MifMiHiaa 

B ihirie Xi ■—■■towd IbO lb. topdbl — idbl 

^ dhMO w die «f bMW. 
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in the spring* and they were certain to preaa it on the PSrlia* 
mentary diplomatists in the summer. 

The error* fiital as it was, as long as it was persisted in, to a 
permanent good understanding between the two nations, was 
Nttan hardly likely to appear in its true colours to a clerical 
body. It would never occur to them that the politi- 
cal development of the English ^^eople would render 
them hostile to a strict inquisition into the menralities of domes- 
tic life, and that their superior social oiganisation would make 
them intolerant of a masterful ecclesiastical rule. They were 
the less likely to pay attention to the essential difference in the 
character of the two peoples, because the Parliament at West- 
mmster which now implored their aid was quite ready to accept 
Presbyterianism in its more showy, but in reality less important, 
aspect Little difficulty would be made about the abolition of 
Episcopacy, or about the establishment of a Presbyterian minis- 


try. No one, however, who had studied the Root-and-branch 
Bill, which was brought in and dropped in the summer of 1641,^ 
could doubt that the English Parliament would refuse to sur- 
render that control over the clergy by the laity which had been 
the most abiding result of the Tudor rule, or would resist to the 
uttermost the ever-present despotism of the Presbyterian dmich 
courts. Yet, as every Scottirii minister knew, it was in these 
two points, and not in the mere absence of bishopii that the 
essence of Scottish Presbyterianism was to be Ibund. 

On August 7 the English Commisskmers arrived at yridt 
Of die two named by the House of Lords, Grey had rchiaedle 
corner and Rutland had pleaded iUneia. Oftheloiir 
commoners, the younger Vane was conspicuouriy the 
drat in abiUqr and auihori^. These four were ea- 
jrined by twp mii^ptem — ma 
dm aoitt^ieob cC the Ffoahytcrian patty, which waa 



law, PhS^ Kye^ who had been the mmiaiar of a' imqgwgpdoii 
at Amhfilm, whne, ia cowuriowwidi the laiMieti of eoate other 
emgptjgaikina hi the llellMdeedh he had deiaiBiMl epinlieei 
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cm the Mhfect of diitich g o wn m c nt which, wHhont bebig At* 
tiiicdy in ecoofdanoe with thoie of the Sepmthti, accoidMlte 
gieeter liberty of action to indhridtial oocigiegatione thmi the 
Fmbyteriana were willing to allow. The popular kqgiiige^ 
alwayi disinclined to admtt of fine distinctions, claned Nyeand 
hu friends with the Separatists under the common naam of 
Independents, an appellation which had been far asaay yeaia 
growing into use amongst the Separatists themselm. 

The Scottish clergy, to whom Nye*s presence was fi n w d * 
corner were well pleased to hear that the pceparation of the State 
Ami. papers, which were to be present^ in the naase of the 
Commissioners, had been entrusted to MaiahaO in 
conjunction with Vane. Nevertheless, the nsgotia* 
tion at first tookan unsatiafactory turn. The Scousoonpoteced 
out that the Etiglish demand for aid was unaccompanied byeny 
•iiggestiofi of untfbrmity in religion. For a moment it eeemed 
as if the idea of sending military aid would be abandoned. At 
a meetir^t, at which the chief Scottish laity and clergy wero pie* 
sent, these was for some dme a general conctmenoe of oplaion 
that tim Soottiah army shonld Croat the Tweed to offer ita asedi- 
atioci to both parties^ and not to give direct asristanne to At 
Afew woidsfrom Johnstcm of Warristwh 
however, sidBced to convince Ae authors of Ait scfa c e s e of An 
Anility of the course propoaed. Yet, AongbAe Soots wmenow 
inrHned to ghre way, fruther diacnmioit wtA the PmgSA C9wm- 
miminiwii only aerv^ to hrhig Into peominenoe AeemanAS 
bet we en Ae two **T1ie BsmAUl* wnstn 

Baillie,*wcroioracml Ichuc^ we fiir a leligkws peetinmt.* 
TheEi#sihAfhofl;didiioCfleem to ondemaiid Ani Asy 
hjttconieaamipiiiiania. Th^ imcied Aat, disMoiad as tliMy 
were by civfl war, Afy eos rf d tahe AedatAdaaof Aeir onAnid 
CtaRb IMB Ihdr am IhhmI* M wdMir Mm M Am* 
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s^rvation of themselves and their religion.* A vow was to 
be adopted in common by both * that we shall all and each 
one of us sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of 
God, endeavour in our several callings and places the pre- 
servation of the true Protestant reformed religion in the 
Church of Scotland, in doctnne, worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment, and the reformation of religion in the Church of 
England, according to the example of the best reformed 
Churches, and as may bring the Churches of God in both 
nations to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church government, directory for 
worship and catechising, that we and our posterity after us 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love.' * To this draft the 
English Commissioners took exception. ** They,” wrote Baillie, 
** vrtte, more than we could assent to, for keeping of a door open 
in England to Independency.” • All that Vane could 
amand- hope foT, unless his mission was to fail entirely, was 
to keep a door open for the assumption by the Eng- 
lish Parliament of a contrd over the national religion. His 
subtle mind suggested a means by which this end might be 
effected. He suggested two amendments, by which the contested 
clause should pledge the nations to preserve ' the Church of 
Scotland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government or- 
tarding to the Word of God, and the reformation of religion in 
the Chureb of England according to the same Hofy Wood and 
the example of the best reformed Churches,* whilst the remain- 
ing words were left as Henderson had penned them.* Hen- 

> BoiUie,VLth. 

* Heodanon’i origiiisl diaft hai not baa pfraarvad. The fane above 
|$va h, with the ominion of the two pbiaaei auhaeqaatly re fan ad to 

Aits ^ the Mimmmt^ Sutkmd, 
vL 4a« which waa aoeepted at EdiBboifb after the hacit iOB of Vane's 
anendmais, bat h aaitiar tha the fans finally agiart an is rigtiiMl, 
<whldi b the one aswdiy piiaiod. 

« Tha M7 of Vanab awrndmati b ijtmn by IUbmI, aibl He 
asthdiiiyaayaat be eMieidral la iMlf safieieBt, aepadafty « Ihwnis 
■hp direct evlience of thegsat aniatoiaii. W# know hewcver, bam 
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dmon could hardly abject to the propowd change, andhetM^ 
reasonably have argued that the general tense of the putage 
would stand ta Che nay of any serious deflection from tim Scot* 
Cish model 

Other clauses provided for the abolition of Episcopacy in 
Englaiid, the maintenance of the nghu of the two Parliaments 
and of the stipulations of the treaty of 1641, and the bnnging 
to trial of incendianes and maltgnants. The Solemn League 
and Covenant, as the amended document was tt>led, was at 
Aura 17 once adopted by the Assembly, and on August 17 it 
was ratified by the Convention of Estates.' The 
by Convention at once proceeded to order the levy of 
^ general ttvation, and informed the Commissioners 
that they expeti^ a montlily payment of jo^ooo/. 
from the English Parlument, 100,000/. to be paid in advance 

open for Independency, snd the fina 'sioeordiiig to the Word of God * his 
aspect of a phrase fitted tn m second tboaghis. Thai phnat is mm 
nhich would be lamiliar to Vane. It occurs in clauis |g$ oif tho Grand 
Kcmonstimnoe. ** We hold it requisite,** the Hook of Cmmmm dMw 
declare, ** that ibcre should be thnaighooi the whole isnhn a caafiwMhy 
lo that order which the laws enjoin according to the Word of Gad.** 
More seeently, oa June is, 1643, ihe ordinanee far calHng lha Aamaldy 
of Divines declared the iniention of ihe Hoosk lo be * that sash a 
aoiemnctti shall be seiiled in the CSioidi as may be nwsl e g rsm h i e So 
God's Holy Word, and awal apt to pcocore and preserve the p«oe of the 
Chnich ai hoow, aod nearer acieeasem with the Choich of Sonrland and 
other re fo rme d Gbuichcs aloeod.* Golhry, in hh Ummirt (iTooh liy, 
says thsi the Commimnwffi oa their anival * pteKoiod to Ihe AmrasUy a 
letter Aom the dtvioea am cwb l ed at Wc«auaK«, togellMr with a dedara* 
Iwa flam the Mmawoi of Eaghmd, both 10 eae masc^ vis. that Ibsy 
forposad toostupaie Epwcopacy root and hwiich, aad lo imadast lhai 
whKh thqr sboaM find awst agnsable 10 ihe Word of Cod.* OwAoy 
altegm that he oh|ectod to thiaas imaUnmi Cathiy, h oaovsr, ts Isas* 
caiBle hew. The dcriawtioa of dw l^ads aad Csaiianaa fit/, vi sgs) 
hwaochiagiaitaboaiiheWoidofCol KeHhw hw thesapfdksifsnor 
the dhnaw {SpmtAmt, fit ado|. Caihiy awy, h o aeva r, haoa mmNmi 

sr^t- It t.w .1.^ ^ 

hra sgh t Oa the whohr, thswfiaWi I thihk I mi >adM la 
te neaderaM^dnft k npaswalai by the iam k the Asisaf Msmini» 

* JhdVk&9f>* AAijiS'lniANm^ 
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Wolx a So^XtUb anny croised the Tweed. In reliance upon 
the readineii of the English to consent to this demand, they 
appointed the Earl of Leven, the Alesander Leslie 
of earlier wars, as commander of the forces to be 
raised. On August s6 they adjourned themselves, 
leaving a Committee to govern Scotland till they met 
Trt?" again.^ ^ 

On the very day on which the Scottish Estates 


TheSdiaBa adjoumed a copy of the Solemn League and 
Covenant reached Westminster, and was at once for- 
>tWg» . warded by the House of Commons to the Assembly 
of Divinea 


That body, which, having met on July i, had now been in 
session in the Chapel of Henry VII. for nearly two months, 
^ was a very different b^y from the General Assembly 
which exercised supreme authonty over the Scottish 
Church. Composed of sso clerical and 30 lay 
members,* the latter having been selected from the two Houses, 
it was the creature of Pariiament, and was only authorised to 
give advice upon subjects on which Parluunent desired its 
opinion. It comprised the flower of the Puntan deigy, whilst 
the few Episcopalian members who had been ongioally nomi- 
nated either reused to take part ui its ddibemtioos or were 
expelled upon chaiges of royalism. Of the lay members mdy 
a few gave themselves the trouble to attend. At first it had 
been entrusted with the task of revising the Thirty-wiiie 
Ajtide% but its attention uus now to be directed to a snldaet 
of ftr mote piessmg imponance. 

Every clerical assembly baa Mag mrihndaa towaida 
IlWbieiSiianiam in ni unwillingnMi to snbarii lofiba iMda* 




Mfipiqrf 


ff||ff*****y Ae Shite widmt ngasd io fhe gre* 
iMjlite to aaaaas to^SC^'&iite 
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eneptwbrai in bis coincioncc Im tliovM ^conocivo it fo Imi 
according to the Word of God.* On the nait diqr H 
defined the IVdocynlikh k inwld ong^te to Mc^ 
minate ai that which oontiMd in aichWahopa and btthopa. 
The Assembly evidently intended to le a e ine to itadf peite 
freedom as to the form of chorcb government which was to 
take the place of the old Episcopacy.' 

In adopting the first amendment of the As a eml d ly the 
Commonsi perhaps to avoid giving oflhnoe to the SootM, Mas* 
^ , fened it from the text to the margin. One chMgia 
DiMiate of their own was carried without difliciiltyi liiiand 
was to be brought into covenant widi Englaiid find 
om-— - as far as words could eflect anyddaik 

that land of Catholics was to be brought under the yeho of 
Puritanism.* On the amendment lelating to the'deinilhNi 
of Prelacy there was more hesitation. Glyn aid 
^ ^ Maynard, who as members of the Peace-party dia» 
kkqa the additional barrier which would be raised between t|hi 
H on t ffff the Kin^ did their best to mduce the CommcM 
to leave open a door for the aettlement cf the Church on tho 
basia of modified Episcopacy, ^rm, in rep^, admd 
whether, admittiiig such a system to be nseM op 
medictiie for die diseate of the Church, a sick man who saw # 
murderer approaching would away his medkina and 
hime^ to his sword, or take his m e d ici ii e and aoftr 
himadf to be killed?’ Suid^F ke wouM miher •piwvM ini 
remedy the p resent danger.** To Pym the eMct fiosM If 
Church govemmeot was a matter of indiCnenot ; but M Ihh 
dasnwhenhe waa speaking he knew that Glooossanrwaildi 

mncKoved, and ha thought that It was not worth whBaioMnnlf 
MOW the hone of Scottish ussiMaaeo fo the mko of the mnn 

Ijiuijilitt uf LliBfrh iffTiirri m 
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On another point the House was less complaisant. The 
Scots had propo^ that the new Covenant should include an 
oath to observe the treaty of 1641. When this 
clause was reached Whitelocke asked that the articles 
of that treaty might be read. Lenthall objected that 
it would take four hours to read it. “What, Mr. 
Speaker,” called out Sir Robert Pye, “ (|a you mean that we 
shall swear to that which must cost us four hours to read ? ” * 
The objection proved insuperable, and the clause vras omitted. 

On September 7 the Covenant thus amended was sent 
to the Lords. Before it left their House Commissioners, 
amongst whom the most prominent were Henderson, 
Johnston of Warriston, and Lord Maitland, the future 
Earl of Lauderdale, arrived to forward the alliance 
'between the two nations. By mutual arrangement 
the amendment which related to the Church of 
Scotland was got rid of, as offensive to the Scots. 
The words, ‘according to the Word of God,' were 
omitted, so that Englishmen would merely bind 
themselves to aid in the defence of that Church without giving 
an opinion upon the alleged scriptural basis of every one of its 
institutions. On the other hand, the phrase, ‘according to the 
Word of God,' was retained in relation to the coming reform 
of the English Church, and the Assembly's explanation of the 
Prelacy to be abolished was re-transferred from the margin to 
the tatt. Thus altered, the Covenant was accepted by the 
laandk wl it was armnged that on September 25 it should be 
s wor n to at St Margaret's by the House of Commons and the 
Assembly of Divines. 

Of the two members of the Assembly who had taken part 
in the nsgptiaiti o ns at Edinburgh, Marshall had for the present 
remained in Scotland ; Nye was, tiieielbre^ pointed 
liSy ** out as the proper person to open the p rocee di ngs 
at St Mafgueth. Nevertlideas» it ds 
of the temper which prevailed at Wcstminmer, tha 
principlaf were so 1^ In anootdanoe widi those which pre- 
>fAed in Scotland shoiiU ME Imse been pnmed OTA Iiom 

•aim 16 }. 
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well known that the aermont which he had been catted On to 
deliver at Edinburgh had given little utitfacoon to a c ritka 
audience of convinced Presbytenana. He now aeiaed tbi 
opportunity of reminding hia Engliah hcaren that the Covenant 
did not bind them to a aervile imitation of tbcir Northern 
brethren. *Mf England,** he said, ^*have attained to any 
greater perfection in ao handling the Word of nghtemfiem 
and truths that are ac< ordmg to godliness, so as to make men 
more godly, more nghteous , and if in the Churches of Scot- 
land any more light and lieauty in matters of order and dis- 
cipline b> ahith their assemblies are more orderly; or if to 
any other Church or person it hath been given better to have 
learned Christ in any of His ways than any of US| we shall 
humbly bow and kiss their lips that can speak ngbt words unto 
us in this matter, and help us unto the nearest uniformity with the 
Word and mind of Christ in this great work of Reformation.** ' 
In this spirit the members of the Assembly swore to main- 
tain the Cosenant In this spint 1 1 1 * members of the House 
Titt Covv- ^ Commons, who were present on that day^ gave m 
their adhesion. Hendentm, who spoke liMv took 
HouwoT no exception to Nye's woitb. SiibBiamially» he 
doubtless thought, agreement had been seoned. 
^”**"^* Yet, whateser the futitie might have m sioie» it waa 
something that the ideal of Nye, which was no other Chaa Ae 
ideal of Robinson, should have been upheld in such a pboi 

and on such ao occasion. At least b e t ween 

Puritan men the Covenant, as dnatty aoospieth m 
^^”***^ no narrosnng formub tightening the bonds of ORho* 
doxy. Unhappily it had another side. It rmphsdmd the 
separation between those who were Pimtaas and then who 
were not Pym, whether or not he bad nndemood Ike Ml 
import of hts wordi, had ^mken indy. The Covtannt wm 
not mediciiie to heal the wounds of the Chnnd^lMOMHt 
todivide. Alteratt that had |«mid and fma|nmi||M^ldwr 
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cotiM it iraB be otherwise? Yet, divisive as the Covenant was^ 
it merely emphasised the division which was hanh enough 
aiieady. Especially had Charles’s understanding with the Irish 
deepened the hnes of controversy. “Mostofally^wrote 
Baillie of his own countrymen, **the Irish cessa* 
turn made the mmds of our people embrace that 
means of safety.” ^ What was true of Smt^land was also true 
of ^gland* 

^ ii io|h 
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Oh September 15 Eases aimwd in London. On Ae adfb IH 
received the thanks of both Houses.' A leneir nns IsM in 
<<M> Finsbuiy Fieh]| of all the London tiainnd handi 
aSSnS' which had ranained at hon|e at the tune of tho 
****** recent expedition. Essex receivad a Harm wsleenah 
Ilf? **' but there were no ol fers of pennanent semeab* 

The aSth was appointed Cor the le-enin of An 
a«iiv London troops which had fought at Wewhiny, 
tiSSm Gladly would Esses have kept around Uni the etaiif 
SJjjf whidi had served him so w^ bat the dtnenaotdieM 
had gone forth for the epe^ object of leWiwidl 
Glouoeeter, and now that their imk was aoeeai« 
•••■'■•I' pliehed th^ wew eager to be bach to thch ahd|m 
Koyahet cntici^ who bad at diet boldiy dafaned Ae MMlt 
of the batde as a vMtoiy for the King, had reoentijr on* 
tented th e ms e l ves wiA st^gestiiig that Eases osight A pnei 
under a tnoasphal aich constmeted of his fovowiie loliMen 
p^ and with e s ee itii^ that laige bodies of cMseos had honk 
sent out by night m order to fill ihegtpa made in Ae teghnonta 
by the chaigesef the Royal cevahy.* Such fipeenu made an 
napseesion on Ae dense crowd whicb e honted he hoaitidl 
weicoeAMAeloogniAtary army stuped prou dly Are mhdA 
onnetiooita ia itu ni daMech.* llBtafi^AawnaisfHaul . 
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joy in every household from which a son or a brother had gone 
forth, save where those mourners dwelt whose sorrow was 
none the less real because those who had fallen bore no lordly 
names. 

If there was joy in homely dwellings, there was anxiety 
with those who were entrusted with the conduct of affairs. 
The army of Essex was again reduced to those scanty numbers 
which had made it insufficient for all ofleifeve operations. He 
found it necessary to fall back upon Windsor. On October 3 
the Royalists reoccupied Reading, where Sir Jacob 
Astley was installed as governor. Charles could 
hardly have been in a better position if he had been 
*”'"**^ theundoubted victor at Newbury. In the West his 
SumdOTof 9xms were no less prosperous. On October 6 Dart- 
Dartmouth, mouth surrendered to Prince Maurice, whilst the 
fax moK important port of Plymouth was in grievous danger.* 

It was not a time when the Parliamentary generals could 
afford to remain at variance. An understanding was, in ap- 
^ pearance at least, patched up l)etween Essex and 
RaooocJia* Waller, the latter agreeing to take his instructions 
ud from the Lord General, and being empowered to 
Walter. gorvice in the West.* Essex, too^ 

was well aware of his need of a force upon which he could 
permanently rely. He told the citizens that they must choose 
between three courses. Unless they could either 
Bw* discover a fountain of gold or find volunteers who 
would be content to serve without pay, thqr must make 
peace.* 

The difficulty of finding money for Essex was the graater 
because the dtixens were at the same time called upon to find 
money for the Soots. On October 6 many thousand 
pounds were subscribed to enable Parliament to 
fulfil its obligations to its Northern allies. Some* 
thing more than money was, however, needed-tf the intd- 
yentioo of the Soots was to answer the e a pecudions fimned in 
PngiMni. Ufltai die poycF of the RojnliM ooniil In Mnitsd 

* AgoUiBllalhiDBgte^Sl^ IfinSMm AdL 



THE SIEGE OF HULL. 


in Lincolnshire and the Midlands, a Scottish annjr In lie 
North would be cut off from the co-operation of the English 
Tarliamentary armies in the South, and might be over- 
whelmed before assistance could arrive. 

It was with the object of putting an end to those local 
quarrels which had been so disastrous m the early part of tlie 
summer * that Manchester had been appointed in August to 
command the forces of the Eastern Association, For some 
Aaguit. weeks, however, he was detained in Norfolk by the 
siege of Lynn, which had declared for the King, and 
^ It was only on September i6, when the town capitu- 
lated, that he was set free for service farther north.* 
On the aoth Lincolnshire was added by a Fsr- 
Li^iuhira liamentary ordinance to the Eastern Association.* 

For the conduct of siege operations a large body 
of cavalry was unnecessary. On September 51 
therefore, Cromwell, who had for some little time 
Lwcakuhin. been at Cambndge, was despatched* Man- 
chester to encourage Lord Willoughby of Parham to hold out 
in Boston and the Fens. Cromwell, however, had move 
arduous work in view. On September 2 Newcastle, who bad 
been created a marquis in reward for his victoiy 
r*^*??** Adwalton Moor,* had laid siege to Hull The 
Hou. Fairfaxes were holding bravely out, but they iboad 
Sipi la the horses of Sir Thomas's cavalry a sore burden 
to their straitened garrison. On the iStb aomeof 
Cromwell's troops appeared at Barton, on the Lin- 
colnshife side of the Humber, and the horses fhmi Hull were 
giadually passed over the river with ibeir ndcia. On the 

• Seep. 19a 

• A rtkdtm ik» tkgi ^ KSm^t Ljtm. E. 67, siL 

• LJ. ri. 134. 
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imdGtdi&well was himtdf in Hull, bringing with him a store of 
ittnAets and powder.' Theday on which hearrired had bdto 
Appointed by the beksgueied garrison to be held 
gjMRWiBiB as a day of fasting and humiliation, and it may well 
be imagined how devoutly Cromwell joined in the 
players for Divine assistance put up to Heaven amidst the 
booming of the cannon. In those ato^ub moments began 
his tried brotherhood in arms with the younger Fair&x. 

Cromwell did not remain long in Hull On the ssrd 
Lord Willoughby paid an equally brief visit to the besieged 
garrison ; and on the 36th Sir Thomas crossed over to the 
Linoolnshire side with the twenty troops of horse which were 
still left in die town.* Shortly afterwards the three com- 
manders met at Boston. 

At Boston Cromwell had hoped to find money ftom the 
Association, but money there was none,* and in the beginning 
of October he arrived at Lynn to confer with 
OwmiJll Manchester. However the financial diflSculty was 
arranged, Cromwell was able to return to Lincoln- 
shire with the knowledge that Manchester with the main body 
of infantry would soon follow. 

On October 9 Manchester joined Cromwell and Fairfax, 
_ findirig them engaged in the siege of Bdingbroke 
Castle. On the evening of the 10th a small body 
^SST" of Faiifax’s horse was driven in by a fbioe ad- 
vancing upon Horacasde from the Wei^ whkh 
proved to be commanded by Sir John Hcndemii, 
the governor of Newark. On tlm following inoiiiing 

i^andBmol^ at the bead of astrong body of horse a n d dm foomb 
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pushed on through Homcastle to the tdief of the besieged 
garrison. Cromwell, if it had been poasible, would have 
avoided a conflict, as his horses were worn out by a month of 
hard work ; but to retreat to Boston was to court disaster, and 
the Puritan troopers, pealing forth a battle-psalm as they rode, 
advanced toward the enemy. The two forces were about 
equal in numbers. They met near Winccby, a little hamlet on 
a ridge of ground which runs away post Homcastle to the 
northward. Cromwell, who led the van, dashed into a chaige. 
At the first onset his horse was shot under him, and as he 
struggled to disengage himself he was thrown violently to the 
ground by the rush of a Royalist trooper. Recovering his 
footing, and flinging himself on the first horse which came to 
hand, he was soon in the thick of the fight. The enemy, 
checked in his career, fell back on his supports. Anotlw 
charge from Fairfax turned the whole force to flight Through 
Homcastle rushed pursuers and pursued, the Puritan sword 
rising and falling not in vain. After Homcastle was passed 
the fugitives scattered. Of those who were not slain or taken 
prisoners many were drowned in the waters of the Fens^ and 
the scanty remnant at last found refuge behind the wails of 
Newark. > 

The cavalry action at Winceby— Manchester’s foot took no 
part in the combat— fulfilled the promise of the retreat at 
Gainsborough. The gallant gentlenien who followed 
SSim^ Charles were not suflkiently numerous to constitute 
an army, and levies collect^ at random, and partly, 
at least, by compulsion, had no spirit in them which could 
match the disciplined enthustasni of the soldiers of the Eastern 
Asaodation. **The commission of amy,** one of the dying 
Royalists u reported to have said, '’bfonght ns hither foil tons 
egMnst our wills; we were as true servants lo the IMtanient* 
to our idigion and liberties^ as any in En^tnd. • • . We die 
as true friends to the Pisiiianent as any.* * 

■ A tnm nSaArn y Mr km /igkL £.71,5. 71 r 
Bys,ia. W W i Wi g t ea to W s i w wrt i , Oefr h w is, fo ^ new end 
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At Hull the same causes were producing the same resultSi 
Newcastle was not without brave and devoted followers, but 
Nmttd* the greater part of his army had been swept up from 
^•*^*““* town and village sorely against their wills.* New- 
castle was a gallant gentleman, but he was no soldier, and his 
military adviser. Lord Eythin, was a Scot, and as such was not 
likely to inspire the Yorkshire villagers with warlike ardour. 
The besieging army melted away beford^the toils and hardships 
to which they were subjected. “You often hear u$ called the 
Popish army,” jested Newcastle, when Fairfax let the water of 
the Humber into his trenches, “ but you see we trust not in 
our good works.” * Every day the liesieged grew stronger in 
courage and resolution. The women of Hull volunteered to 
carry earth to strengthen the fortifications. On October 5 a 
reinforcement of 500 men, sent by Manchester, landed on the 
quay. On the nth, the day of Winceby fight, a genetal sally 
of the garrison drove the besiegers out of several of their forts, 
and captured a huge cannon, one of the pair known familiarly 
either as Gog and Magog, or as the Queen’s pocket pistols. On 
the morning of the lath Newcastle rais^ the siege. 
Hunger and desertion together with the enemy’s fire 
had cost him half his force. On the aoth Lincoln 
surrendered to Manchester, and it was hardly likdy 
that the remaining Royalist garrisons in the county 
would hold out long.’ The failure of Newcastle to 
take Hull hadfor greater influence upon the progress of ihe war 
than the fiulure of Charles to take Gloucester. Yet^ important 
from a strategical point of view as these events weie^ they were 
8^ more importuit as revealing a soldier-like capacity in the 
Paitiamentaiy ranks, and a heartiness of co-opeiai^ b et we en 
Miamentary leaden. 

Would Sssfoi and Waller join hands in dn 
aiyt Favftt had jobied hands 
in die Mwdil Tet nMee W|ent. nns die ijbai* 
don nhedwr dic^ eonld dad na enagr iddek di^ eoaU 
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oppoie to Charles. If the spmt of the soidien of the EMtem 
Association was to be found at all tn the South it ena lo be 
found in London, and the Londoners were far from bemg 
iiMdtiJMiit eager to abandon their busy industry for the hfe of a 
professional soldier. ** Can the plough go^** wrote a 
contemporary pamphleteer, ** when there are no men 
to hold ? It's an ill trade that » driven when the master Is in 
tlie country.” ‘ 

For the time the reluctance of the citizens was overcome 
the feeling aroused by the loss of Reading Seven fegiments 
Ctty i«i> of trained bands from London and the suburbs oflhrod 

to join Essex and Waller in an attempt to retake so 
Kwiins important a military posiuon, which had been aban- 
doned to the enemy by the defection of the Londoners, and 
which in hostile hands was a serious menace to tlie commerce 


of the great city Orders were issued that if any member of 
the appointed regimenu failed to appear at the rendeseots 
his shop should be closed, and himself expelled fiom the 
circuit oi the foroiications.* 


The inarch to Readuig was to have begun on October 
Before that day amved it was known m London that on the 
00 . 1 $. X5th Rupert, accompanied by Hurry, had snlhed 
225^00 out of Oxford and, leaviiig Sir Lewis Pyves to throw 
«roifMi. up fortifications at Newport Pagnell, was,plilildeHm 
Northamptonshire and Bedfiirdshire. 

The occupation of Newport Pagnell was even more seriooe 
then the occupation of Readuig. Not only did it cut the 
I between London and the Nortiv but 
It threatened the Eastern A sso ci a ti o n hseK The 
proposed march to Reading was promptly abandonedb 
aadtlw seven Lcmdon regiments Mlowed Bmex on the nortbans 
road as readily as they would have followed hmi on the wust eiiL * 
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Dyves gave way before the approaching storm. On the 28th 
Oct.aB. abandoned the rising fortifications of Newport 
S^gncdT Pagnell. On the 30th they were occupied by a 
a^doned detachment of the army of Essex, whilst another 
KoyaJuti, detachment busied itself with throwing up defences 
Oct. 30. at St. Albans. Whatever might happen elsewhere 
the line of communication with the North must be 
firmly held if the Parliamentai|^cause was to be saved * 
It was the more important that a strong garrison should 
be posted at Newport Pagnell as the Royalists had fortified 
Soyaiiit Towccstcr.* Waller, with about 5,000 men, was 
nmSIonat posted at Famham, to guard against a possible 
owcesttf. West 


Fines on 
Berkeley 
end Trevor. 

01. 

SeUureof 
the royal 


Oct.^ 

Beques* 

timtinf 


The difficulty of raising money was even greater* than that 
of levying soldiers. Two of the judges, indeed, Berkeley and 
Trevor, were opportunely fined for their part in the 
ship-money judgment, and 16,000/. was thus obtained 
for the immediate necessities of the armies.* On 
September 21 the revenues of the King, the Queen, 
and the Prince were seized, so for as seizure was 
practicable, for the use of the Parliament ; and on 
October 9 an ordinance directed that the lands and 
houses of such members of either House as had 
absented themselves, or of other persons who neglected to pay 
the Parliamentai}' taxation, should be let, in order that the rent 
might serve as a security for the repayment of loans.* 

It was not enough to satisfy the soldiers of Essex and 
Waller ; the Scots must be satisfied as well. On 
October 15 the little group of the peers who re- 
mained at Westminster took the Covenant, and on 

the following day an ordinance was passed to autho- 

rise a loan of 100,000/. Of this a third pad; or 
mScom. 66,6664 6j. U, was required at once, if the Soottiih 
army of 11,000 men was to cross the Tweed. On the 17th’ the 
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Houses, finding that theie was no chance of raising even this 
amount voluntarily, passed an ordinance for the levy of a 
Oct wf, forced loan, and sent Vane and Marshall to acquaint 
&/r**** the City with their resolution.* On November i the 
Nov , Houses issued instructions to the Commissioners 
JjJcSSSSI accompany the Scottish army,* and, on 

November 4, 50,000/, as a first instalment of the 
scottuh money due, was actually sent by sea to Leith.* Nor 
was it only for the army which was to enter 
Money lent Northumberland that the English Parliament 
engaged itself to provide. Ihe maintenance of the Scottish 
army in Ireland was now of the gravest importance for the 
issue of the struggle in England, and it was therefore actually 
to receive those supplies from Westminster which had been 
promised long ago.^ The Irish cessation, so bicterly 
denounced, had at last appeared as a gnm reality. On 
^ October 23 an English regiment, set free by the 
Undiofor cessation from service in Munster, had land^ at 
fvSTh!? Minehead, and before long another regiment from 
the same quarter appeared at Bristol.* At first 
it was firmly believed that the two regiments were com* 
posed of Irish rebels who had been brought over to massacre 
Protestants in England, as two years before they had massacred 
them m Ulster. Even when the truth was known the indig* 
tuition eicited was hardly lessened. If the first to amve were 
Englishmen, it was said, Irish Papists would follow close upon 
their heels, or, at aH events, would have free scope in Ireland 
to complete their bloody worit upon the Protestanu there. 
No smgle action of Charles’s did so much to weaken his 
anthonty as the introduction of these tr oops fimn Ireland. In 
Linodinshire it made the oonciliatory action of Manchester fiw 
more easy than it otherwise would have been. AkufemMhber 
of genticsnen who had hitherto speared as a n ppoeteti of the 
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loyal cause ii6w professed their readiness to take part against 
it' At Oxford it gave an excuse to Holland to make his 
escape and to return to Westminster. The silent contempt of 
London was a welcome exchange for the scornful hostility of 
Oxford. 

The ill-feeling in London was much increased by the know- 
ledge that appointments recently made at Oxford portended a 

Oct. struggle in which all thought of concealment would 
^ &side. ' Cottington, who was almost openly 
Cottinm ft Catholic, had recently become Lord Treasurer, 
•ad Dlgby. jjig energetic and unscrupulous Digby had suc- 
ceeded Falkland as Secretary of Sute. In Digby Charles had 
a man to whom he could confide secrets of w'hich it was well 
to keep the honourable Nicholas in profound ignorance. 

Under these circumstances, the belief, which had always 
been strong, that Charles had made himself the instrument of 
Oet. « 9 . ft terrible Popish conspiracy was raised to absolute 
knpnifh convicHon. It is at least significant that the news 
of the Irish cessation was followed by a resolution 
SSST to hurry on the proceedings against Laud, which had 
been allowed to sleep for nearly two years. To those who can 
look back calmly at the past it may appear inexplicable that the 
Houses thought it wor^ while to prosecute an old man who 
seems to us to have been absolutdy harmless. He at least 
could never have stepped forth, as it was once feared that 
Strafford would step forth, to lead the King’s armies to victory. 
The anger which was aroused against Laud was of a diffetenr 
kind from that which had been aroused sgainst Straflbtd. 
In him was seen the embodiment of that spirit which was lead- 
ing mm who called themselves Protestants to seek the 
ep-opeiation of Irkhmen CadtoUcs. Few could divest 
tbeuNdves of the belief shat Laud had been the centie of a 
dark and hideous oonspiiacy« whkh was 
them at eveiy point* 


• AcMtasmiQa frffnihHiHntsPhfti lanS h #Mais fls Chw 
amii pw m mtk ia »s Hhdii ^ ^ 
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Theiefore ft was tiuit ilie nncciroiit liAticd with 
had ransacked the Archbishop’s cell m May, and had curled 
off every scrap of paper from which he could hope to emact 
evidence against him, at last bore fruit in October. On the leth 
the Commons voted to present lo the Peers further artidcs 
agunst the Archbishop, and on the ajrd the Peen ordered htm 
to send in his answer The proceedings thus launched would 
take their course, and it was at least better for Laud that he 
should meet his enemies face to* face, rather than that, as 
had been barbarously proposed earlier in the yeu, he aboold 
be sent to New England to be baited as a bear at the stake by 
the separatists who had once fled before him ‘ 

The dread of a union between Cavalier and Papisl which 
did so much to wreck Charles's cause, wu baseless enoitfb so 
EapwMd frtf asthe bulk of Charles's supporters were co nce rt ; 

bSSSi but It was not baseless as reined Charles hhnaeif. 
i ff " * ” The regiment of English soldiersfrom Ireland, whldl 
had landed at Minehead, and had passed on 10 
Bristol, was only the forerunner of the larger Ibfoe, obtained 
by the connivance of Insh CatbAics, which was tomake Ifpoi- 
sible for the King to take up once more his onglnal plaii of 
operating against London wi^ three armies. If theoldwestsin 
army, under Pnnoe Maunoe, was engaged at Plymouth, andthe 
old northern army was kept at bay by Manchesterand theFhft- 
hums, two new armies might be creeled. HopM, 
who had now recovered from his wounds^ was nvnB* 
able to lead a forces pn^ly composed of s,oeo Bhg* 
lishaoldiers from Munster, through the Southall conn* 
ties into Susses and Kent , whilst Sir Jc^ Byron^ who hnd 
itsoently been cr e a te d Lord Byron, was to takethe oommandnf 
a samO aimy m Cheshise, whldl was to be remfoiced by 
Eaghih sokheiB from Leinster. Hts first work wosU be to 
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overpower Brereton, who had occupied Wem, and was pushing 
Capel hard in Shropshire, and then to deliver Lancashire, which, 
with the exception of Lord Derby’s home at Lathom House, 
was now entirely in the hands of the local Parliamentarians. 
After that he might either lend help to Newcastle in Yorkshire^ 
or might fall upon the forces of the Eastern Association. 

So much might be easily learned by any of the principal 
military commanders at Oxford. What rerfemed was communi- 
^ ^ Gated in confidence to Ormond, who was now named 
o™>nd ■ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. A better choice could 

10 be Lofd 

Lrauunant hardly have been made if Charles had sought with a 
of irdud. gjjjgjg gyg mediate between infuriated Catholics 
and infuriated Protestants. A worse choice could hardly have 
been made if he merely needed a man to play off one party 
against the other, and to win by intrigue what it was hopeless to 
obtain by force. 

Never did an unhappy official receive more intricate instme* 
tions than those which were now transmitted to Ormond. In 
Oot. 19. the first place he was to induce the Irish to lend ships 
to transport the Edglish soldiers to England. He 
Ormond. to tum his attention to the Commissioners 

who were to be sent to Oxford by the Catholics to negotiate a 
permanent treaty of peace. If possible, he was to delay their 
coming, and if that could not be done he was to urge the 
Supreme Council not to bind them to put forward extravagant 
claims. It would be a still more important service if Ormond 
could succeed in preventing Monro and his Scottish army in 
Ulster from coming to England to fight for the Parliament at 
Ormond’s own army was coming to England to fight for the 
King. 

To p rev e nt a stepso undeshmble in his ownintemtsChaiks 
was prepared to descend to the lowest depths of intiigne. Or* 
mond was to recommend the Soots to list» totheEi^^Fi^ 
liament, and to lefiiae to be bound by fite rcissatifw As soon 
asafarendiof the peace had been committed by the Scot% ho 
was to invite die Iiidi to lay hold of that on oa a i oo and to fidl 
wpc» tiieiii, piomisii^ theni, If te saw fit to do ao^ tlmt Chailas 
fn iiigt oiae^ iiigji dewwwdy fntelfr T onritiin 
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consideration. On the other hand, if Monro persisted in a leio* 
lution to transfer his army to England, he was to be * attempted 
by money or gifts.’ The Scottish colonists, too, were to be 
warned that Monro’s desertion of Ireland would lead to their 
extirpation. If, in spite of all, Monro actually embarked, the 
Irish were to ’ be incited to fall upon the inhabiting Scots, as 
the best means to draw back the auxiliaries in case the inhabit- 
ing Scots have not entirely submittetl themselves to the ccsu- 
tion.’ There would not be much difhculty in persuading the 
Insh to a course so agreeable to their own interests, if they were 
put * in hope to get the lands ’ Nor was this all After Monro's 
troops were fairly gone, the Insh were to be told that they could 
' in no ways so much recommend themselves to the King nor 
obtain for themselves such conditions as by following of them 
and falling upon them ’ ‘ 

After this it is hardly necessary to ask why Charles’s whole 
career ended in failure. The simplicity of aim which is the 
one common feature of the designs of the successful heroes and 
the successful villains of the world was wholly wanung to him. 
If the Parliamentary leaders had no knowledge of the dctttls of 
his intrigues, they had no difficulty in divming thor general 
tendency. Even the belief, widely prevalent m England, that 
Insh native troops had been sent over was not much, if at all, 
in advance of Charles’s intentions. On November lo Digby 
^ informed Ormond that the King was now ready to 
ID accept a proposal made by Lord Taaffe to bnngover 
s,ooo Insh, conceiving that he shall not only be ad- 
vantaged by their prese n ce m the affiurs of England, but also 
in the affiurs of Irelaiid by their absence. ^It is iheielbre^* 
added Digby, '*his Majesty’s pkasme that your lordship gnne all 
possible furtherance to the comutg over of asmanyofthepnod- 
pal Irish as can be engaged, kaviiM the Im^gdom stseagcamigh 
awiwit the Scota.”* 

It ia not unlikely that nne inldii« of Oraroiid’k inttnio. 
dona readied the Pu ii am en mi y leaden tfavongli Ae gf 
* iBsaMionianSbySha Basdhs^Osiohir sg C sT g J flK g si, 
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HoUand^ At all events, it was at this time that the Houses 
took a step which, purely formal as it was, served as an indi- 
Mor. II longer intended to keep terms 

with the King. On November ii, by authorising 
GmSeai the use of the new Great Seal, they laid claim to 
MMhonMd. pQgg^g jjjg highest symbol of sovereignty, and on 
the 30th it was actually entrusted to six Cfimmissioners named 
by themselves.* 

Stem as was the resolution of the Houses, their anxiety 
must have been great. Newcastle’s failure at Hull had given 
them a breathing time, but it had hardly given them 
wtttiMni more. Essex remained immovable at St. Albans, 

tiMdifai. and Skippon at Newport Pagnell. Waller, more 

^ active than Essex, was the favourite of all who be- 
lieved that greater energy would produce more successful 
NSv. 4. results. On November 4 he was placed at the head 
SStOTB ^ South-Eastern Association, comprising the 
counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire.* 
What supplies could be procured were burned forward to his 
headquarters, and on the 7th he set out to besiege 
* Basing House— Loyalty House, as its oamer loved to 

Btamg call it — the fortified mansion of the Catholic Marquis 

of Winchester, now gamsoned by a party of London 
Royalists, Basing House commanded the road to the West 
thrwgh Salisbury, as Donnington Castle^ now garrisoned to 
the King, commanded the more northern road to the West 
through Newbury. 

^ Waller’s first attack upon Basmg House was 
firustrmted a storm of wind and rain. His seoend 
JSft attempt came to nothing from a cause to mm 
mineus of disastir- His troops had loof remained 
5S7^ unpaid, and a mutinous qdrit was easi^ aroused 
i tmiffiiin. gaoQgK ^jieni. qb tiie sath a W c s mln a tet sagh 
ment refused to dbey urden, and twodqpslstoto Loudon 
. mtood bandSi biddin to advance to te amteii^ shoosed 
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homer anddesertodiiitlMdy* It was imposnhle 
to continue the 8iq;e under sudi imd Waller was 

compelled to return to shelter at Fanham.^ 

The desertion of the Londoners was the mom mImis as it 
was evident that the King's troops from Ireland woold trim the 
field before the Scots were ready to cross the bolder* 
bruiging with hun the regiments from Munster, was aln^^^^y ed 
the move , and on November i 8 a Ibiee 4^^^ 
strong, the first detachment of the liCinsttr trao|d^ 
kSSat** had landed at Mostyn, to defend Chester and in 
neighbourhood against Sir William BrereUm and Sir 
Thomas Middleton, who had lately been making vigorous 
progress in Flintshire Byron, too, was already on hM 
northwards with a force of 1,300 men to )oiq the leecflliy 
landed soldiers, and to take the command of the uaitod 
army.* 

The knowledge that they would have to prepare under 
such circumsunces for a winter campaign m Ha m pshhe aud 
Cheshire was roost unwelcome to the leaders at Wescmlnsler. 
To add to their perplexity, they learnt that even the friendly 
authorities of the City were dissatisfied with their frnaadil 
Hov ga arrangements. On the aSth the Shenffi of Lond on , 
2^^ accompanied by a deputttion from the Aldemenb 
appeared at the bar of the Commons. They hinttdy 
Sd koM. asked that the three London regimentasemiig under 
Essex might be called home. As to those under WaBei^ If n 
considerable sum of money were provided frsr llisi% 
woold use their best aigomeiits unto them Cor then stay frsr u 
loqger time wnh him.’ 

* 7 ^ IMmmmf Stmt, £.78,8. Jig TWwfiyivwwr. B. A SSS 
ThSiMii/Jlfm, E. aA D’Bwi^ Muy. JXmi, MSX 
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Experience was, in fact, teaching the Parliamentary chiefs 
that the tnmed band system, admirably adapted as it was for 
Xudaquacy the suppression of passing tumults, was entirely un 
Mu^-buid suited for a prolonged war. The very Londoners, 
whose conduct at Newbury had roused the admira- 
tion of their opponents, shrank from the continuous abandon- 
ment of their duties as civilians. TheXommons were not 
slow to perceive that the remedy lay in the encouragement of 
the system of standing armies, raised for permanent military 
service, and attached to the standards by the regularity of their 
pay. That system already existed, and it had only been the 
stress of danger which had led to its being supplemented by 
the temporary expedient of an appeal to local forces. 
Vot«onS« On December 4 the Commons voted that the anny 
Ewwt of Essex should consist of 10,000 foot and 4,000 
horse, and on the yth they fixed its monthly pay at 
30,404/., to be raised partly out of the assessments and partly 
out of the excise ^ 

It was a good begmmng, if only it could be earned out in 
practice Parliament would be all the stronger if its forces 
were reduced in numbers but rendered more efficient by the 
regulanty of their pay Yet the financial burdens already 
undertaken were so enormous as to render the prospect of 
such a solution well nigh desperate, and many a month was to 
pass away before the pnnciple noa enounced was finally to be 
adopted in fact. 

For the present, at least, time was not allowed for any 
transformation of Waller’s army. Dnnng the greater part of 
Hcfnoaia November Hopton had been hanging about Win- 
UTaini-Mn. chestei and Alton. He, loa had his difficulties of 
a kind aomevriiat siimlar to those with which Waller was benei. 
Bit biave Conushmen were no longer with him. His army 
mainly composed of undisciphned levies^ and 
thepreicDceof the fburoc fi.ghmidred wwniwtio 
^ hadiwenttr airived fimn Iidnd ONrid taidi^ be 
•MMladM «nad«*Mfe. Ili^ were ‘boU, hndir aad 
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excellently officered, but the common men were mvtinout, and 
shrewdly infected with the rebdhous humour of England, 
being brought over merely by the virtue and loyalty of 
their officers, and large promises which there was then but 
small means to perform.* ‘ Not long before they had broken 
out into open mutiny when they had been sent to take part in 
the siege of Wardour Castle, and had been brought away by 
Hopton in the hope that they would do their duty if they were 
overawed by more loyal regiments. The King’s plan of bnng- 
ing soldiers from Ireland did not seem likely to meet with 
succe&s. Their presence irritated the Parliamenurians, whilst 
they were themselves too strongly Protestant to have muck 
heart in the royal cause. 

Hopton was further embarrassed by the want of confidence 
reposed in him at headquarters. His own wish had been to 
Hopioo secure his rear before advancing, by the capture of 
iu-crwMd. fortresses held by Parliament in Wilts and 
Dorset, whilst the King, anxious to uke up his old plan of an 
advance into Sussex and Kent, had, witlumt any reference to 
him, authorised Sir William Ogle to surprise Winchester, and, 
when Ogle had accomplished this feat, had ordered bis 
reluctant commander to move forward into Hampshire to 
Ogle’s support* 

Hopton's nature was too loyal to revolt against the treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected. Eagerly striving to 
^ carry out the plan imposed on him by Cbarics, be 
ordered Sir Edward Ford, the King’s High SberUT 
of Sussex, to collect a force upon which be could 
depend and to seise Arundel These tnstnictionswefu 
*'"***'*^ carried out The town was occupied on December 6^ 
and on the ptb the castle sunendeied to Hopton bimscifi 

* Kamrtiveor HoptoB'kcsB|Mi|n. CImwmi m JESS, lyjihi 
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The capture of Arundel matked the high tide of Royalist 
Kooceas which had begun to swell at Stratton. It was soon to 
be discovered that the forces of which Charles could dispose 
were insufficient to support so danng a strategy. Hopton’s 
litlk army was scattered over a tract of country too wide for 
aaffity in the presence of so able a tactiaan as Waller. On the 
early morning of the 13th the Parhatientary general 
fell upon Lord Crawford’s qua Ars at Alton Craw- 
ford escaped with the greater part of his horse, but 
his foot surrendered after a short resisunce. Of near upon a 
thousand prisoners five hundred took the Covenant and trans- 
fened their services to Parliament. The newsmongers at 
London had their laugh when they heard that Waller hpd re- 
acted a cask of sack which he had courteously presented to 
Cfpwfocd a few days before It was of greater importance 
that the Westmmster regiment, which had refused to advance 
wt Basing, showed no sigqs of flmching at Alton.* 

The loss of Arundel, m foct, had roused London and the 
soBthem counties from their apathy. Two fresh regiments of 
w ow Cit> trained bands had b^n despatched to take the 
platt of those which had deserted their commander, 
and 600 horse were sent by Essex to complete Waller’s force* 
If the majonty of the gentry of Kent and Sussex were on the 
aide of the King, the middle classes did not share ihalhr 
opinions, and even those who under ordinary drcumstances 
would have wished to remam neutral had no desire to aae 
their own district the seat of a desolating war. Hopton, 
fearing a repetition of the surprise of Alton, aban* 
SSsr ^ FetenfieU, and thus br^ the ime of ooiigr- 

miiiMr«rinn hufMiii WinriiMterand Ainndrf. 

^ «wi now at Ubei|, to moae. On Dooember ae ho 
Sam*m M doom befiae Anndel The aonender of te 
caado OB Jaanvy 6 dofinteilf Vbued • ivAMfho 
Ba!|bliit bifadoB of the Sondk 
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Long before the tidings of Waller^s success readied Lo n do n 
the statesman whose unflagging confidence during the dukes! 

hours of adversity had made success possibl e naa 
beyond the reach of joy or sorrow. On November t 
rfSt the Houses had confer^ upon Pym the Ma ate i ahi^ 
of the Ordnance, entmstiiig to him, as to one ii 
whose fidelity no doubts could be entertained, the cam of the 
store of arms m the Tower ’ He had been ailing fior semt 
months, and though at one time he s ee m ed to be 
recovenpg, the improvement was not of long oeo« 
In the early days of December, as be my on Ma 
sidi bed, he told his sorrowing friends that to him life er death 
was tndiflrerent — ‘ if he bved, he would do what service he 
could, if he died, he should go to that God whom be bid 
served, and who would carry on Hia work by tome othaOL* 
Pym’s dtaeaae was an mternal abscem, and on the evcoiag of 
0.e.a December 8 he died.* On the 15th Lords end 
Commons, accompanied bythe Amemblyof Dnmm^ 
lbllowed\o Its grave n the Chapel of Henry VIL 
h£SML the body of tbetr uncrowned leader. By an on* 
'frecodented step the CoinnionBf^ ic^ooo 4 ferthe w g d am t 

t dtedebuof the man who^ abaodoning bnaaelf ae 4 m s» 
a eC the fimte, had to^pomialied bh own fimi^ 
beseech yoo,* mid Ste phen IlnsheB in Ml I 
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sermon before the assembled Houses, “ let not any of you 
have one sad thought touching him ; nor, secondly, would I 
have you mourn out of any such apprehension as the enemies 
have, and for which they rejoice, as if our cause were not good, 
or we should lose it for want of hands to carry it on. No, 
beloved, this cause must prosper ; and although we were all 
dead, our armies overthrown, and even our Parliaments dis- 
solved, this cause must prevail.” 

“The greatest liberty of our kingdom,” Pym had once 
said, “ is religion.” ^ In this charactenstioflutterance he gave 
^ the key to his life’s work. Above all existing law, 

SZnicttf above all popular rights, he placed religion. For 
uid work, however, religion did not stand in opposition to 

the world and the things of the world. He never thought of 
deserting work amongst his fellow-men to devote himself to 
the salvation of his own soul. Divine laws, apprehended by 
the individual conscience, were to be applied to the govern- 
ment of society, and these laws were, in his mind, very closely 
connected with the existing laws of England. The nature 
the struggle against Charles and Laud led him to look to Par- 
liament as a fitting instrument of government wherewith to 
replace the failing authority of the King, though he never 
idealised Parliament quite as much as Eliot had done. Unlike 
Eliot, he lived long enough to see the principles which he 
cherished rejected by one House of Parliament, and supported 
only by a minority in the other, who, through the desertion of 
a large number of their fellow-members, were able to pose as 
a majority. His situation was one to test the strongest brain — 
one, it may fairly be said, from the difficulties of which no 
sii^le brain was capable of discovering a way of escape. If 
Pym had been a mere Parliamentarian, wishing to substitnte 
tXm sovereignty of the many for the sovereignty of one, his 
woifc would fttve been, intdlectoally at least, oomparathfc^ 
easy. His difficulties arase fsom his recognition that moie 
than the form of government wna at stake, and from his belief 
that leUgion— or, in other words^ Pnritaniam-HBiHt be epbeld 
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if the natioii were to Inre^ even agumt tlie wiO of the netioei 
hMlC 

In Pym’s days the modem system of party governmem 
was beyond reach, as neither the constitutional habit nor the 
assuied liberty of speech and wnting, which is esaen- 
tial to the maintenance of that habit, was in exis- 
tence What Pym did was to attempt to replace 
the monarchical organisation by an organisation restti^ on 
voluntary assoaation In 1631 his hrst recorded Parliamentary 
utterance asked for *an oath of asaocuition * to secure English- 
men against the Catholics at home, 'and that those ahoshouM 
refuse the same should not hold any office in the common- 
wealth.’ This proposal, which grew out of the Association of 
1584, was the germ of the Protestation of 1641, and of the 
Parliamentary Covenant of 1643, if not of the Solemn League 
and Covenant itself. 

Out of the idea of mutual association in defence of a 
pnnaple, as better than mutual aasocwtton in defence Of a 
person, party government would eventually grow. Its time 
was not yet come Not only did the new qrstem then, at evUTf 
find Itself scouted by those who clung to older fo^n^ hot aB 
healthy pobtical developinent was made impoanble by the 
King. In that adherence to narrow legality tempered by a 
mixture of force and intrigue, which was Charica'ii ideal ef 
statesmanship^ Pym at once recognised adisturbing rlcroenl 10 
be cast out at aO haxards, even if lu cxistenoe n e c essi t a t ed an 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. 

Under the strem of this danger Pym threw away one half 
of his creed m order to p r e ser v e intact the other and the 
nobler half. It is true that the religion of Falkland and ef 
Jeremy Taylor waa as elevated as that of Wmthrop and 
Baxtei^ hot the preanng question of the day was not whether 
one bM oeald anbsist Side by »de with dm other, bet whether 
ene was to be imposed on the ocher by dm aid of army fiota 
Beibm dds dBitger JPedlaniim sIMnpmI 

waatabanocoonthigof he a ds tm trust in oM oonedtedem^ 
IHimu If dm Laids mstdd not Jahi dm CheeMMpi^ 
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Commons would save the State without them. If the Com- 
mons hesitated, the shouts of the citizens must awaken them 
to their duty. 

When the danger passed away Pym’s services would be for- 
gotten, or would be counted as crimes. As long as Charles 
lived services such as his could not be dispensed with. Hon- 
ourable combination with men of good-will to the cause which 
they reverenced was Pym’s defence against the shifty politics 
of Charles. The power of a resolute and devoted minority 
was to be opposed to the weakness of atdistracted majority, 
and until that majority should obtain the coherence which 
alone could make it strong, the fewer in number were certain 
to prevail. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be with regard 
to Pym’s aims, there can be none as to the spirit in which he 
pursued them. In his personal dealings with men of his own 
party there was no assumption of superiority, no contemptuous 
disre^rd for those who differed from him. It is hard from 
such record of the Parliamentary debates as remains to us to 
recognise him as a leader at all. He worked by influence, not 
by eloquence ; and his influence was founded on his power of 
distinguishing the important points of a complicated situation 
from those which were comparatively unimportant Hence his 
anxiety to gain allies by any concession of which circumstances 
would admit. During the crisis of July and August he had 
succeeded in reconciling Essex to his duty to the Parliamentaiy 
cause. In accepting the Covenant he had striven to give it as 
wide an interpretation as possible. Those who speak of him 
as the leader of the Presbyterian party mistake the nature of 
the man. He was neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian by 
conviction. He regarded forms of church government as of 
very secondary importance. In the last speech which be is 
known to have uttered in Parliament,' he bued his aoceptanee 
of the aboUtkMi of EpisoopMy soldy on the strength which 
that abolition would give to those who were fighting against 
CKagUi* The one whkii he — fo the was 
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that it should be sincerely Protestant All else was but a 
matter of expediency. 

It may be that Pym was happy in the opportunity of his 
death. New issues were opening before the nation, whh 
respect to which his judgment was likely to be at fault. His 
oan greatness was, unlike that of Strafford, the greatness of 
one who embraces much to which he can give no definite form. 
The whole future constitution of England was in his mind, but 
It was there in a fluid state, incapable as yet of being reduced 
into practical shape. King and Lords and Commons were 
there, with the Commons to give the decisive word. The right 
of appeal from the House of Commons to outside opinion 
was there, and due submission to the majesty of the law was 
there as well Party discipline and combination fllled no small 
place in his plans. All these things floated before him as the 
wreaths of smoke whjch poured from the ofiened casket in 
the Arabian ule. The tune would come when the coiling 
va|x>urs would take shape in that settlement of the* Re- 
soluuon of 1688, which was one day to give repose to 


England. 

When Pym died there was sorrow and regret, but theie 
was no wail of despair. The Parliamenury party was not 
likely to perish wnth him, and as long as Charles lived and 
reigned it would in some form or other continue to exist. 

To meet Pym with an ecclesiastical policy broader and 
nobler than any that had yet been enunciated was beyond 
Charles's power, but he could hardly fail to perceive the strength 
which his adversanes denved from the mere name of Parlia- 
ment That strength he was now resolved to have upon hit 
Dec own side. On December sa he summoned ail the 
members of either House who had left Wesunhiilcr 


already, or were willing to leave it on pro m iae of 
pardon, to meet on January as m Parliament at 
Oxford. Fo^gecftil of his own transactions wftb the Iriil^ ba 


fiatkmaliiy, and to call on the loyal Houses to espitM their 
indignatioii at the invnatioo given to the Soots to hmdn 
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That the meeting of a partisan Parliament at Oxford should 
lead to a good understanding with the partisan Parliament at 
AbraadOT Westminster was most improbable. Charles’s only 
real chance lay in the enunciation of a broader and 
more attractive policy, wrhich would rally to his 
side, not indeed his opponents in the field and in the senate, 
but the nation as a whole. Neither himself nor his advisers 
were capable of devising such a policy. The military party, 
headed by Rupert, urged him to finish the war by victory, not 
by negotiation. Digby, the mercurial Se#etary of Stat^ had 
favoured the transportation of the Irish army to England, and 
he was equally ready to break the strength of his adversaries 
by urinning over to his side either classes or individuals to 
whom he had anything to offer. Statesmanship became in 
Digby’s hands a mere policy of intrigue. 

By this time parties were more thoroughly divided by their 
leligious proclivities than they had been some months before, 
and the conduct of the Hothams and of Sir Alexander 
Carew was not likely to find imitators. Captain 
SmSS Backhouse, who h^ been invited to b^y 
®®***"* Gloucester to the King, met guile with guile^ and 
pretended to enter into the plot in order that he might lure 
his adversaries to their destructiorL The nobler Colonel 
Hutchinson, to whom 10,000/. and a peerage was offered in 
the handwriting of Newcastle himself, as the purchase-money of 
the betrayal of Nottingham, scornfully rejected the temptation.' 

Digby had a larger net to throw than might suflke for the 
gaining possession of a fortress or a town. For sooie months 
a movement had been gathering head at Westminster which he 
hoped to turn to the profit of his master. 

The evident wish of the great majority of the divines in die 
AasemUiy to impose Presbyterianism upon the nation had aset 
with unlooked-for opposition. The old Sepaiutisis» 
Anafaaptistii Antineinlanii and the Indeed 

found no idimetnn body chosen by dm tern Hi»se% 
bm dmre were e fewnmesbem towhem timph|die enios^hi 

^ Aitmmhtimifm fflewemtstiia AAt^ 

«4eeay if sir i m nd i wi o s n aaj y , 
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Spite of their own dnclalmer, persisted in gising die name of 
Independents.* Five of the most notable of these, Thomas 
Ti» s«« Goodwin, Nye, Simpson, Bndge,and Bofoo^ were 
SuSSy University men who hsd been driven from Ei^{|atld 
at the time of the Laudian persecution, and who had 
recently come back to England after occupying minisierial 
positions at Rotterdam or Amheim. Though concurring in 
the main with the Sejiaratiat ideas on church government, 
they had refused to follow them in denouncing the Church of 
England as apostate, and they fancied that they had hit upon a 
wise middle course between the loose independency of the 
Separatists and the iron discipline of the Piesliytenans. They 
McidM congregation ought to be subjected 

lad PM. to coercive jurisdiction outside itself, though they 
allowed to each congregation the right of renon* 
strating against the proceedings of any other, and even, if it 
saw fit so to do, of refusing to hold commumon with it The 
theory adopted by the five dissenting brethren, as they ouwe 
to be call^ m the Assembly, was only one of many which 
were floating about at a time when the existing choreh oigani* 
sation was thrown into the cruable. Its importance lay in the 
fact that it was vigorously defended by men of ability and 
culture, and was by them cleared from the harsh and on- 
charitable judgments which gave reasonable ofSenoe in the 
mouths of many of the older Separatists. It was only 
indireetly, by weakening the derkal organisation and bf 
strengthening the authority of the laity, whose tnfluenee was 
more likdy to prevail in separate oongragsuons dian In thw 
laigar P re sb yter i an assemblies, that it appealed to the deeply 
aeated EngUah suspicion of clencal rale. 

That siispictan had been recently invigoiated by the 
hnpasitioii of the Cove nan t and the csHthg in of dm S eelii 
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for themselves some new theological system, and who had lost 
all sense of proportion in the intentness of their gaze upon 
on^ biblical doctrine or the other, made common cause with 
men who, like the dissenting brethren, accepted the received 
theology of the day, but who objected to the imposition even 
of their own beliefs by an external clerical authority. 

The Independency of the Civil War was the joint product 
of these two factors. The former derived its strength from the 
The new classes in the towns, from the yeomanry in the 

indepm- country, and more especially fiAn those soldiers in 
dency. comc forth from amongst the 

yeomanry at CromwelVs bidding, and who, inspired with all the 
vigour which a self-chosen belief brings with it, were beginning 
to be known amongst themselves as the godly party. Amongst 
these men the Covenant was regarded as a mark of bondage. 
Cromwell himself had deferred his adhesion to it as long as it 
was possible to do so, and in London many of the more fiery 
PnxMMd spirits prepared a petition to Parliament, in which 
£u?tiM denounced the tyranny of Presbyterianism, and 
coveiuiu. declared that if the Covenant were enforced they 
would induce the soldiers of their way of thinking to lay down 
their arms. It was only at the urgent entreaty of Nye that 
the petition was suppressed by those who had drawn it up.' 

Nye, it may be supposed, acted as the mouthpiece of the 
Assembly Independents, who still cherished a hope that the 
Tbeind«- Assembly would render the government to be 
established in the Church sufficiently elastic to ac- 
AamUy. commodate those who were disincline to place their 
necks under the Presbyterian yoke. The tone of the Assembly 
^ when, on October 17, the discussion on the le- 
AiwMy oiganisation of church government was opened, was 
antfST* such as to make them hopeful If there were any 
who thought that a body of English cleigymen would 
accept the Scottish system without discusnon, they were speedily 
undeceived. Point ate point was argued with pertinadous 
minuteness. The qaiit of the Aammbly was thoram^ m 

■ Ogit to Odobet A mrtt i, ChndJte 
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accordance with Vane*8 amendment Itt memben caied 
much less about the example of the best reformed Churches 
than about the authoritative doctrine of the Word of God. 
What that doctrine was it was not easy to discover. Efforts were 
made to construe writings which bristled with metaphor and 
allusion as if they were Acts of Parliament Yet, after all, no 
man, and especially no assembly of men, is guided by logic 
alone. The example of the vigour of the Scottish Church 
Pmby. weighed in the balance more heavily than its 
authonty. When, after some weeks’ debate, the 
^ first steps were taken in favour of the Presbyterian 

system, it became evident that the organisation of the ^urch 
of Scotland would, as far as the Westminster Assembly could 
prevail, be adopted in England as well. 

The burden of what opposition there was fell upon the five 
dissenting brethren. It is unnecessary to recite the details of 
the struggle. It is enough to remember the differ* 
ence of principle which lay behind each petty con- 
tention. The Presbyterian ideal was an offctal 
Church with the right of enforcing disc'ipline on recaldtiant 
members, and resung on the general support of Pitriian 
Englishmen. The Independent ideal was the abohtion of 
coercive discipline over congregations in which the lay 
element would olitain, by the very fact of lU direct incideiioe, 


OaDautbiB 

ortS^ln- 

dapendvna. 


a preponderating influence. 

Outside the doors of the Assembly feeling was likely to be 
divided. If the Independents had on their side the Engttsli 
dislike of clerical rule, they had against them the 
wwMM- English dislike of strange opmkms. From wch 
opinions they were themselves enurely free. They had no 
wish to le-baptise infants, to declaim against the sinfitl* 
neas of regarding the moral law, or to deny the dhrinity of 
the Saviour. Nevertheless, they had to share in the wi* 
popularity of those who dkL Many a sober EngUshoMui who 
had rebelled againat the tyranny of Laud refined to aOov 
doctrinea to be openly preached which ap pe a re d to «p the 
yety finndationa of m^ity aa wdD aa of w djgio n . The 
Hu e stioo of Presbyterianiam oe Independency would be tfinnt 
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into the background, and the question of toleration or no 
toleration would take its place. 

It was no wonder tl^refore that the Assembly Indepen- 
dents should feel their relations with the members of the sects 
to be somewhat uncertain. The successful intervention of 
Nye to stop the presentation of the petition against the 
Covenant is sufficient evidence that the two wings of the party 
had been forced into accord by the common dread lest the 
Scots should impose Presbyterianism by force of arms. The 
same dread led to negotiations of an ulhesfiected kind. The 
iheinda- old Peoce-party was still strong in the City, and its 
leaders were startled to find that they had now a 
lurty. common ground with those whom they had long 
regarded as their bitterest enemies. An intermediary was 
found in a certain Thomas Ogle, who had been connected 
with the plots of Sir Nicholas Crisp,* and who, on some chaige, 
the nature of which is now unknown, had been lying in various 
prisons for nearly seven months. 

The result of the communications thus opened between 
the sects and the Royalists of the Peace-party was a resolution 
to appeal to Charles for a settlement which it seemed hopeless 
to expect from a Parliament which had called in the Scots. 
The terms agreed to were to be forwarded by Ogle to Bristol, 
the least bigoted of Charles’s influential adherents. The letter 
which Ogle wrote to accompany these proposals was dated 
^ on October 17, the day on which the Assembly 
Am|r» entered upon its debate on church govemmeiit, but 
iht khif it was not sent ofiT till November 14, and the ddaj 
of more than five weeks may oonjectumlly be 
Tm *** attributed to the desire of some of its promoien to 
avoid an ^ipeal to the King tffl the oousie of the 
Anembly had been clearly indicated. 

The |wp| K» a ifMynf Ibcwaided to Bristol that l^ilMQpiil 
gawHnnnt aiii^ be naiine^ tboiiiih Ae of Ae cAl* 
ing ii^>iiogptte w be Aprivad of ettce; TbciraeaMHm 
were to be eudi'aa *Aniii||^ Aek miW—erihie Bree 
doctrine be^e f ere w e l in Aeyeeplefli iri fc cli eB. * V i Aa m w w 

t$N|biei. 
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to be appointed to abolish obnonootoeremonien, juitioe waato 
be done to those %ho had suflered m past times, and the tnal 
of delinquents was to be conducted either by a known law or 
in full and free Parliament The breach hittween KiAg and 
Parliament was to be repaired, and Charles was to admit to 


audience some persona selected by the thousands in London 
who wished to be eased of the burdens laid on them by the 
Bishops * 


A popular Episccmacy with toleration for those who 
declined to submit to mt Episcopal system was the burden of 
GUtafciM these proposals. In the mam it was the setUement 
of 1688 anticipated. No specuil blame is dne to 
Charles for rejecUng an offer which would have been equally 
rejected by the great majority of his opponentsi Where 
he went wrong was that, insuad of accepting or f^}eet<» 
mg so important an overture on its own merits, be allowed 
himself to be entangled by it m an mtngue, the discovciy of 
which inflicted a severe blow on the ro]^ cause. The 
Pioi fbr the P"i>^unentary gamsmi of Aylesbury had long been a 
thorn in the side of the King’s commanders, and 
^^*"*^* when Ogle intimated that an oflKcer of the gUTiMN\ 
Colonel Mosley, was prepared to betray Aylesbury, as a proof 
of the senotts intentions of the ncgotuitort, Chartes’s interest 
was at once aroused. He was also told that Deveatth, the 


keeper of the prison m whidi Ogle was, would conmue at bw 
pnaoner’s escape, in order that he might come to Oilbid to 
aqdam the whole matter m person. 

Already Ogle’s plot was being met by a oonnteriilot 
Both Mo^ and Deuenish had oonununicated dieir know- 
to the Committee of Safety, and the lettem 
which passed be t wee n the conspimtoiB and OsM 
west dnl^ laid, dthcr m dm original or m copy, bgfoiw 
ttatbady. IsdnawnydmCoMStleokafBoddMlcnDo- 
eemlKr yabiBof CHtenii fasoodbad besa aoat la 0|^ 
tfifurtier wab a adb d^ id mt te daeo poioai la a«aii la 
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Mozley was in London, ostensibly to ask for money for the 
garrison of Aylesbury, but mainly, it would seem, to arrange 
with the Parliamentary leaders the mode in which Charles’s 
1644! plot was to be met Early in January Ogle was 
allowed to escape, and appeared at Oxford, where he 
Okford. urged the acceptance of the propositions of the 
Independents, without the faintest suspicion that every 
step taken by him was duly noted at Westminster. On 
January 5 Devenish wrote to Bristol,^ telling him that Ogle 
before leaving London had held a convention with Nye and 
Goodwin, and had found them very reticent in con- 
G. odwin Sequence of the want of an answer from the King to 
drawback, ‘ what they may trust to.* Without a 

definite understanding with Charles they could not engage 
themselves \ * for if they have nothing to move them by way 
of allurement, and that all shall be left to their jealousy and 
fear of the Scotch and Presbytery, it may prevail with them 
perhaps to retire, but not apply themselves to the King with- 
out some reasonable invitations, which these very fears and 
jealousies may make way for the embracement of.’ * 

Though it is far from certain that these words were spoken 
by Nye and Goodwin, there is at least a strong probability 
that they express the feelings which they entertained towards 
the King. Charles had shown great haste to get possession 
of Aylesbury, but no eagerness whatever to adopt a policy of 
wise toleration. Bristol was, no doubt, more accessible to 
large ideas than his roaster, but his language was fkr too vague 
to attract men whose hearts were set on solving a great 
spiritual problem. **¥00 go,” he had written to 
nSiS i^ Mozley, " upon a good ground, and such a one as 
iMM must unite all honest Englishmen, although in oriier 
things of different minds, which is not to be o v errun 
hf an invasion of the Sootii who^ if they should picvaili will 
^rnumise bodi over our antes and oonsdenoea.”* 

» A jttnfmfft H a i im t m-ay. OwmC Jfikr. voL vS.* 

* Bristol to Moriey, Poewahw igb A mtnt m ig HiA im t af. CmuL 
* JfiK;voLritL 
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Not only was the acceptance of the Independent scheme 
by Charles extremely uncertain, but in the last weeks of the 
Hopeiof Independents in the Assembly were able to 

entertain hopes of obtaining from that body all that 

tiie they could reasonably desire It is possible that the 
three memlicrs of the Committee of Safety who^ on 
December ii, learned the secret of the negotiations with the 
King, intimated to the Presbyterians in the \ssembly that it 
would be dangerous to push the Inde^^endenu to the wall 
1 ven if this isas not the case, it was evident that it was no 
time to divide the Parliamentary |iaity, when Pym was no longer 
thereto lead them, and is hen lowcester and Arundel were 
lx)th occupied by Royalist garrisons Even Baillie, who had 
recently arrived to attend the meetings of the Assembly as a 
Scottish Commissioner, and mho hated the very i^ of 
toleration with a perfect hatred, was convinced chat for a time 
at least the Independents must be conaliated ** With them,** 
he naively wrote on December 7, ** we purpose not to meddle 
in haste, till it please God to advance our army, which we 
expect will much assist our arguments " ‘ Other reasons too 
thm were for yielding something No strong Presbyterian 
party was yet formed amongst the laity, and it was perhaps 
hardly possible to form one till Independency came to he 
associate with military aggression In the meanwhile greater 
dangers than mere to be feired from the Assembly Indepimdeiita 
were impending ** In the tune of this anarchy,** oompfauned 
Bailhe, about December 14, **tbe divisions of people weekly 
does much increase The Independent party grows» but the 
Anabaptists more, and the Antinomians moat As yet a 
Presbytery to this people is conoenred a stiange monster*** 
Before long it was a matter of general knowledge that aome 
negodatioiu had been opened between the Independenls end 
the ** 1 know,” mrroie BaiUae on January i, **tfaey haee 

oflers from the Court of all they 
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name of the Assembly.^ Though, as far as its title went, it 
mn a warning against the gathering of new congregations, the 
Assembly in point of fact offered to 'concur to preserve 
whatever should appear to be the rights of particular 
congregations, according to the Word ; and to bear 
with such whose consciences cannot in all things oonform to 
the public rule, as far as the Word of God would have them 
borne withal’ To this declaration were appended the 
signatures of such decided Presbyterians as Twiss and Marshall, 
Herle and Palmer, and the five dissenting%rethren were fairly 
justified in believing that more was to be obtained from 
the Assembly than they had any reason to expect from 
Charles. 

Vet, either because the five distrusted the majority of the 
Assembly, or because they wu»hed to bnng before the know- 
ledge of the public their real wishes, they published 
about the beginning of the new year a statement of 
iMkSr their views. From the Apologetical Narration, as 

***'“**' they termed it, it appeared that they were not in 
agreement with the authors of the propositions sent to Charles 
in asking for liberty to form separate congregations uncon- 
nected with the principal Church of the nation. What they 
asked was that no ecclesiastical assembly should exercise any 
coercive jurisdiction at all. Such coercive jurisdiction as might 
be necessary was to be exercised directly by the State.* 

The Apologetical Narration was therefore rather an appeal 
agpainst dericalism than a complete vindication of liberty of 
eonsdenoe. Its authors were not long in assuring themidves 
what they had strongly suspected already, that nothing was to 
^ be expected from Charles. On January 6^ Ogle 
p f Ka wi urged Nye to hasten to Oxford, where he woM * be 
• admitted his Majesty’s ch a pl ai n , and highly p eefiared 
D^eii the conclusion.’ On the 9th Bristol tent a 
warn edioitilion to liae against the tynmyoftbe 
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ttttsfied in such a way as to oontent all dbcreet panoat.* Thi 
want of precision in Bristol’s overtures, coupled with the appeal 
to the lowest motives contained in Ogle’s oflen, was in Itself €al«> 
culated to warn Nye and his fellows off the track, even If their 
knowledge of the plot for the betrayal of Aylesbury had not 
made them shy before. Still more untrustworthy must Charles 
have appeared to them when they learned that he was ertgaged 
in yet another intrigue, of which the threads were kept die* 
tinct from those in which he was attempting to involve thcas* 
selves. 

Some time before Ogle c^ned communications with dm 
King, Colonel Reade, the officer who had been tortuM In 
^ Dublin,* and who had long l>een a prisoner in the 
aSt ^ Tower, had made his escape to Oxford, and had 
Braobi't entertained Charles with tales of the good-will of the 
^ Londoners. Himself a Catholic, he urged the Kfatg 
to open a correspondence with Sir Basil Brooke, a CathoHe 
who in Charles’s palmy days had risen to favour under fdn* 
land’s protection, and who, in the time of trouble, hadnegotfatad 
with Catholics for their support to the throne. Bmha 
agreed to do his utmost to win over the City to Charles’kcaosai 
He was the more hopeful, as in the end of 1643 there was a 
widespread dissatisfe^on with the absorption of the treloid 
bands in distant military enterprises, and with the ndnoui 
edects of the prolongation of the war upon trade. Brooked 
main instruments were Violet, a Royalist goldsmith, who hid 
been in prison for refusing to pay his share of the Parlhunenta s y 
taxation, and Riley, a acout-master, who would beable tobfiag 
him into oommunkatioo with the tUsadecied miHtiawmt 
Charlea waa mnguine enough to imagine that if he addresaad a 
letter to the Lord Mayor and Akfeimen aasnrii^ them of hii 
OMUtancy in idigioo, they would at once break sM thtlMkik 
meni and declare for peace 

The acheme waa fevoured by the Quecoand tha IMhM 
idf ffn Decewdmr a6 the la t lif wredespaadMdt 

oAea faan««l with OHotMlh «o■ 9 n■W^^ 
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it fell into the hands of the Committee of Safety. Even if 
the scheme had been more promising than it was, it was in- 
credibly foolhardy to entrust its execution to a handful of 
tim plot schemers, of whom the principal were Catholics. The 
diioovered. itself Contained no hint at that liberty of con- 

science which was the corner-stone of the negotifition with 
the Independents, and it therefore led surely to the conclu- 
sion which most men had reached already, that Charles was 
ready to make himself all things to all men, with no intention 
of fulfilling any one of his promises, ancf^^ith the absolute 
impossibility of fulfilling all.' 

Ogle’s plot was not yet ripe for discussion in the House ot 
Commons, if the time was ever to arrive. The attempt on 
Ogia'h plot Aylesbury had not yet been made, and it was un- 
natnvaaied. desirable to Compromise the Independents by 
revealing all that had taken place. The denunciation of 
Brooke’s plot was admirably suited for a rallying cry. On 
1S44. JsLnuary 6 the Commons were informed of their 
Brwko'f irritation was the greater as with the 

plot do* intercepted letter had been seized a copy of the 
King’s proclamation, summoning Parliament to 
Oxford. On the 8th the Lords not only showed that they 
shared in the angry feeling of the Commons, but gave 
signs of an intention to proceed with the Queen’s impeach- 
ment* 

Two days later the Houses were reminded that, con- 
currently with the intrigues which had recently been Iwought 
to light in England and Ireland, there was an outer network 
of diplomacy, the object of which was to rouse foreign Powers 
to affoitl moral or material assistance to the King in his war 
^ with his own subjects. One danger indeed was now 
happily averted. A war had broken out between 
SffaS r* Denmark and Sweden, and the Danish troops wludb 
were to have been purchased by the oessioo ol 
Orkney and Shetland, as Ctmlm had continued to suggett,* 

* A MUMar/iir. B. se, LJi vi. sya 
•£./vLjS9^ 
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would now be needed at home. Ai, however, the of 
Danish help diminished, Charles and the Queen had turned their 
A ciuuw* upon France, where thosewho were nowin autho- 

rity might possibly be more ready to sympathise dith 
Fnnoa. ^ king and queen in distress than Richelieu had been. 

Louis XIII. had died in May, and in the minority of his 
successor, I^uis XIV., his widow, Anne of Austria, eierctaed 
May i . sovereignty as regent. Though she was utterly 
Death ?r devoid of the political spirit, she could rouse herself 

Lmii»xiii. times when her authonty was assailed, and her 
maternal instinct hindered her from carrying out, now that 
Anne of powcT, the schcmcs in favour of Spain 

AurtiM Md to which she had lent too ready an ear as a neglected 
“***“* wife. Mazarin, who, with a fine sense of the limits 
which separate the possible and the impossible, was already 
carrying out with success the anti-Spanish policy of the Iron 
Cardinal, won her respect alike by his skill in tiaffling political 
intrigues and by the fame which accrued to her by victorica in 
the field. So firmly, indeed, did she cling to the minister, that 
a not veiy probable rumour asserted that respect licfoie long 
warmed into a tenderer feeling, consecrated by the bond of a 
secret marriage.* The first days of the new reign were 
brightened by the tidings that the young Duke of Knghian, 
^ 9 neglecting the advice of older warriors, had dashed 
to pieces at Rocroi that Spanish infantry which fSen 
ttaow. more than a century had given to Spam military 
predominance in Europe. Rnghien followed up the blow in 
August by the capture of ThionvilleL The Spimiah frontier 
definitely receded before the French armies. 

The protection of Fiance was now indeed worth havMtg^ 
and it was with no slight satisfaction that Charica heard that a 
French ambasaador was on bis way to m e dklt a 
ffSS irt peace in England— n peace the terms of which, aa 
might eaaily be concluded, would be very dlfrefeni 
from tboae which he had rejemed at Oxford WIm^ aarly In 
October, Haioourt, who waa cn t i u a ted with dua misalnn 
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arrived tn London, he was welcomed by crowds weary of the 
war with ritouts of **God blest the prince who brings us 
w Mm- peace 1 " ‘ The Parliamentary leaders were less 
tjwiy enthusiastic. They seized on Walter Montague^ who 
accompanied the ambassador, and shut him up in 
the Tower, as being liable as a priest of English birth to 
English law ; and upon the ground that Harcourt refused to 
acknowledge the Houses as the Parliament of England they 
refused him the audience which he demanded.* 

In November, therefore, Harcourt betook himself to Oxford. 
What passed there was veiled in secrecy, and when, early in 
1644. January, a letter of Digby’s was intercepted, in which 
Harem's ^t^as Stated that Harcourt’s mission had failed as 
Mid^ completely at Oxford as it had failed at Westminster, 

faava failed, bccause Charles had refused to acknowledge the 
Houses as a Parliament, there must have been a feeling of 
relief amongst all who regarded a French mediation with 
suspicion. 

On January 10 the Houses learnt that they had congratu- 
lated themselves too soon. Another intercepted letter— this 
time from Lord Goring, the King’s ambassador in 
OoSSgT Paris— told another tale. Harcourt had been dis- 
cussing a proposal for a league between Charles and 
Hmioiiift'b the Queen Regent of France, and if the league had 
mi«^. concluded it had been because Charles 

had overreached himself by demanding too much and offering 
too little. Mazarin, however, had assured Goring that tf 
Haicourt’s mediation failed he was ready to serve their 
Majesties to the utmost in arms or mone)% and though diplo- 
matic assurances might not go very &r, Goring at least be l ieved 
that a loan of money would be easily attainable, as wcO as an 
aetaal dedaiation of the enmity of France against die PluKa^ 
tSMBBli of Englsnd and $cot)and. Goring, too^ had suceaado d 

HI IXNBIHIII^ IUHB flllHiCf HiOII^ IQr IDCI^UCefra |6Ha% wlUCH 
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he had pawoed, and was aending a oontidafabit store of aims 
to England.* 

Before Gonz^t letter was read in the Comnons an appeal 
had been made by the Houses, not to the Lord Mayor and 
a Aldermen, but to the more popular assembly of the 
to*** Common Hall. The disclosure of Brooke's plot was 
tb«aiy received with the greatest indignation. On the 13 th 
the Sheriffs and the Aldermen, probably knowing that tome at 
least of their number were regarded with suspicion, invited the 
two Houses, together with the Scots Commissioners ahd the 
Assembly of Divines, to a banquet, to be given as s mamfesia- 
tion of the City's resolution to maintam its union with the 
bodies mvited in spite of Charles s efforts to divide them.* 

The banquet was given on the 18 th m McrLhant Taylors' 
Hall. In a preliminary sermon Stephen Marshall urged the 
necessity of union He drew specud attenuon to 
Tta 14^ the unprincipled combinations of their advcfsanas. 

14 Youghall seethem,” he said, ** sending into Fiaaos^ 
offering offensive and defemave leagues. What infinite an* 
deavours are used 1 what sort of men it not attempeed— what 
profession soever they be of<-be they Jesuits, be th^ fiiars, be 
they priests, be they professors, be they such as they call 
Puritans.”* Only a few of Marshairs beam would recog n ise 
the meaning of the last allusion, but the general beamig i the 
pBsmge would be in accordance with the feeling of alL If it 
IS too much to say that the vast audience was as united as it 
professed to bc^at least itwas fer more united than could have 
been possible a month before^ and for this Charles was mamly 
te^poosible. 

As might have been qpected, die feet that Catbolict had 
been laij^y employed m the recant plot was thrait inio 
TiitkMbs ^ foreground. When the proccwion swapC along 
from the anrmoi^ to tbefeasi, hgbt wasaettoapile* 
of *pictiires and Popish tihdmit* heaped up em 
Ike ipot when Chwydo Graii had toamAf Mood. Tto 
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bonfire delighted the multitude. Inside the hall, as soon as the 
banquet was over, Dr. Burgess called upon all present to sing 
the eighty-fifth Psalm, the psalm of joy in the Divine forgive- 
ness, of the union of mercy and peace, of truth and righteous- 
ness. ^ 

In that song Cromwell and Warwick joined with Manchester 
and Essex. One day divisions might sprihg up between them, 
but for the present their hearts were united. No offer made 
by Charles had a chance of being taken seriously ; yet so little 
intelligence had Charles that the effect the discovery of his 
intrigue with the City was simply to throw him back on his in- 
trigue with the Independents. If any man had succeeded to 
Chariot authority of Pym it was the younger Vane. In 

ofo* ^ his advocacy of the most trenchant measures against 
cMuaoneo the royal power, and in his conviction of the useless- 
toVane. negotiation. Vane’s sentiments were even 

more decided than those of Pym; but he had given proofs 
whilst he sojourned in America of his devotion to the new 
principle— still imperfectly understood even by many of its 
champions-^of liberty of conscience. Through Lord Lovelace 
Charles now assured Vane of his readiness to grant that liberty. 

Vane can never for one moment have supposed that Charles’s 
mind had been suddenly illuminated. The befitting reply 
would have been to request Charles, as Philip of Spain had re- 
quested him at Madrid, to put his offers in practice before using 
them as a weapon of diplomacy. Instead of answering thus, 
Vane, himself not unversed in diplomatic art, affected to 
believe Charles to be in earnest, probably in the hope of dis- 
covering the secrets of the enemy. The negotiation was not 
long-lived, as its existence was soon discovered by Essex, who 
took offence at the initiation of a secret understanding without 
le fe renoe to himself. Incidentally the affair nearly led to a 
quarrel between the two Houses. The Lords were not only 
inclined to support Essex as a peer, but they were specially 
offended with Vane, as having thrown obstades in the way of 
Holland’s restoration to his seat in Parliament^ 

* A MPwt JNevriMn, a. OmA Ste. vot vBk 
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One hope remained to Charles. If he could not divide hit 
enemies, he might yet, through Mozley^ treason, make him- 
^ self master of Aylesbury. Anxious to stnke the bkxr 
before his Oxford Parliament assembled on the sand, 
Aykabttiy. sent out a force under Rupert himself to effect 
the surprise on the night of the aist, in spite of the deep snow 
which co^’ered the fields. To increase the number of troops 
at his disposal he withdrew his garrison from Towcester. Tlw 
inclemency of the weather indeed saved him from a grave 
disaster. The forces which Essex, acting in concert with ModeVt 
was preparing to throw between the assaibnts and Oxford were 
prevented by the depth of the snow from stirring ; but the mere 
refusal of Mozley to open the gates accomplished nearly all 
that Essex had desired. That night the long frost broke up, 
and gusts of warm wind turning the snow into slush made it 
hard for the weary soldiers to make good their footing, whilst 
the brooks which on the day before they had crossed with ease 
were now swollen into torrents Some four hundred perished 
in the retreat, and Rupert, furious at the rebuff, was about to 
Jm. bang Ogle as a traitor, when Uigby inteilercd to save 

bb»- 

u mST** On the 36th the main circumstances of the plot 
were made known to the Houses, but care was tiJeen 
not to print evidence which might raise suspicion against the 
leading Independents. ‘ 

■ CJ. in. 378. Wartmrtan (iL 361) bases his aeoowit of tba thaw oa 
Rapen*! Diaiy ; but, as he knew aochiqg of Oglc*s plot, his a cca a a e af 
the attan^ 00 Aylcabaiy is va^r oosaUdhctoiy. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LIBERTY OF CONSClENCB. 


Charles’s clumsy efforts to divide his opponents had only re- 
sulted in knitting them more closely together. Success never 
1644. Attends those who play with great ideas for selfish 
purposes ; and seldom indeed did Charles show any 
Com fir** doing more than this. The idea of liberty of 

iMicai conscience was as yet too new to be adopted by any of 
■utwRMD. practical statesmen who had to rest upon that 

general public opinion into which it had not yet insinuate itself ; 
and though it is true that during the next few years special causes 
brought it prominently before the thoughts of Englishmen, 
there was no evidence of permanency in that early growth, 
and it was not till a generation had paued away that it rooted 
itself firmly in the soil. Yet already the pioneers were at work, 
each cutting bis way aloof from the other through the dense 
thidtet of the prejudice of centuries. 

Neither of the two great parties into which Enfl^and was 
divided can claim the final victory as entirely their owil The 
Xmo sons of the Renaissance, who had been temporarily 
ISigfe. merged in the Cavalier party, prepared the way for 


Lockeand the * Letters on Toleration.’ The sons of 
the Protestant Reformation, tempmarily merged in the Par- 
Kawentary party, prepared the way for MiUon and the * AiWp- 
pagitka.* Of tbt fbrmer the best repieactitatives wcm Puller 
and ChQlmgwoithi of the latter Roger Williams* 

Of die larger-minded men who were wnsinng for Hb city , 


die moat co m prehensive fo his genius was Thoasas Fatter. 
Th A place amei^pi fogpesl he nodsinii fam 
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the abounding wit which rated on bis instinctive recognition 
of resemblanra where no one else would have thou^ of 
Thotma looking for them was mentally connected with his 
Fuller. gjjii abounding charity, ever finding points of 
sympathy in the midst of discord. His burly frame, hit 
broad countenance beaming with good-nature, betokened a 
man with whom it was impossible to quarrel. The sharpest 
and most unjust criticism never drew from him an angry word. 
No one ever formed warmer or more enduring friendships, and 
before he died he counted amongst his friend, in additioii to 


Cavaliers who had followed Charles in his adversity, at loMt 
one of that stem band which had sentenced their king to death. 
Such a career might have been that of a time-server, but a time* 


server Fuller never was. His warmth of heart and the roomi* 


ness of his mind embraced every man of good-srilt, and fined 
upon whatever of purity or nobleness might be in him as the 
bre fixes on the honey. 

Fuller was a nephew of Davenant, the Calvinist Bishop of 
Salisbury, and as a member of the Convocation which passed 
iSia ^ new canons after the dissolution of the Short Bsr- 
liament, he had opposed the system of laud without 
cui^: riding with the stricter Puriuins. In 1641 he sal in 

h ^ sub-committee which strove, under thecbalmiiii- 

CmSSmi abip of Williams, to prepare a scheme which might 
mdMtiM restore harmony to the Church. The Chapel of the 
Savoy, whenever he preached as chaplain, was filled 
so overfiowifig with an enthusiastic and intell^nt a u dience. 
If it wai impossible for him to keep entirely aloof finaa 
the strife of the day, it was equally impossible for himtospeaka 
word with any ocher object than to allay itt hitieincm. 

During the first winter of die war Fuller made it evidcM 
that Ire had thrown in his lot with the Peace-party led by HoBiS 
end Maynard.^ His fhst published •ctmon, fmOmi ml 
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December 28, 1642, is instinct with the sentiments to which 
these men were giving utterance in the House of Commons. 

1649. Knowing that the peace propositions of the Lords 
Sie FteSf had been accepted by the Lower House on the 
26th, ^ he took for his text, “ Blessed are the peaces 
makers.’’ During the past weeks the cry of ** No peace without 
truth 1 ” had been ringing through the streets. In answer, 
^ ^ Fuller avowed his conviction that during the two 
Fuiier\pi«t years which preceded the war England had possessed 
for peace, the truth in all essential poinf§. The sword could 
not discern between error and falsehood. It had * two edges, 
but never an eye.’ In a fair discussion by a synod of divines, 
and in the ultimate arbitration of supreme authority, lay the 
only path of safety. Think not,” he added, defying the pre- 
judices of his hearers as well as their opinions, that the King’s 
army is like Sodom, not ten righteous men in it, and the other 
army like Sion, consisting all of saints.” ‘ 

Three months later, when, on March 27, 1643, Fuller 
preached at Westminster, his royalism was more pronounced. 
Much negotiations at Oxford, though trembling in the 

Hii’roy*'* balance, were not as yet wholly broken off, and the 
***““■ preacher, no longer content with a vague reference to 
the decision of the supreme authority, boldly exhorted his 
audience to rely on the promise of the King, and assured them 
that they would have no peace till the King brought it with 
him.* 


A few days after this sermon was delivered the hopes of the 
Peace-party were dashed to the ground by Charles’s exorbitant 
pretensions. Waller’s plot was followed by the imposition of 
the Parliamentary Covenant, and this Covenant was taken by 
Fuller with certain reservations publicly stated. Then came 
the Royalist victories in the West, bringipg renewed vigour to 
the friends of peace. On July s6 Fuller preached the most 

aied by FttUer aboat ^trvthwd peem* tsoM to sac t» brisg hba nihif 
Into oomiectkm with the middle pe^. 

■ Seep. 81. 
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noteworthy of his sennons, the sermon on Reformation ; ' a 
sermon in which he lifted up a standard round which all 
July ffS. wished to find a tenable position between the 

narrowness of Laud and the narrowness of the Pres- 
two. byterians of the new Assembly might safely rally. 
What the Whigs afterwards were in the political world, FtiUer 
was at this time in the ecclesiastical world. All times, he 
urged, were times of reformation, of continual progress, in which 
old errors were swept away and new truths discovered. After 
urging that the supreme authority, whatever that might be, was 
alone to be trusted with the power of reforming the Church, he 
called on all his hearers to fulfil their own duty of reforming 
themselves. After this prelude he struck at the heart of the 
controversy. Beginning with a plea for the maintenance of 
historical continuity, he told his hearers pbinly * that a perfect 
reformation of any Church in this world may be dcsir^ but 
not hoped for.’ ** Let Xenophon’s Cyrus,” he cried, be king 
in Plato’s commonwealth, and bachelors’ wives breed maads* 
children in More’s Utopia, whilst roses grow in their gardens 
without prickles, as Sl Basil held they did before the fall of 
Adam. These fancies are pleasing and plausible, but the per- 
fonnanoe thereof unfeasible ; and so is the perfect reformatioci 
of a Church in this world difficult to be pretcrilicd, and im» 
possible to be practised. For besides that Satan will do hn 
best, or rather his worst, to undo it, man in this life is not 
capable of such perfeaioiL ... 1 speak not to dishearten men 
from endeavouring a perfect reformation, but to keep them 
ftom being disheartened when they see the same cuinoc be 
exactly observed.” Those who in the nineteenth century read 
these words of wisdom may almost foncy th ems e l ves in thepee- 
senoe of Burke denouncing Rousseau. 

FuMcFagiowing royalism was but the resuh of hb antagoiiiim 
to the makers of systems, and as the makers of sysmaihod 
Bhut it an their own way at Westminster, his position soon 
became untenable. He was ordkied to take Iho 
Fufiaincnlaiy Omenoiic withool leseraatioaa. Hoiepliadbf 
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flight to Oxford. The later Solemn League and Covenant did 
not even come into his hands.' 

Fuller was no more at ease at Oxford than he had been in 
London. He was far too outspoken to avoid giving offence. 
H« aigw In a sermon preached before the King he spoke of 
blessings of an accommodation,’ and pressed his 
hearers to remember that the distractions of the king- 
dom * could not be better allayed than by a fair condescension 
in matters of Church reformation * He was happier when, to- 
wards the end of the year, he left Oxfordf and followed Hopton 
into the held as chaplain of his army.* 

** As for any transcendent extraordinary mimculous light, 
peculiarly conferred on our times, the worst I wish the opinion 
Fon«r«iid is this — that it were true.” In these words Fuller 
thaPttfiuiM. flung down the gauntlet to the Puritan clergy. He 
had anticipated the sentiment of a later poet : 

* Our little ■ystems have their dajp ; 

They have their day and cease to be. 

They art but broken hghu of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.’ 

From the Presbyterians who crowded the benches in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, to the lay preacher vrho was the oracle of 
an obscure Separatist congregation, there were few Puritans 
who did not believe that there was some special plan of doc* 
trine, or some special form of Church government appointed 
by Heaven itself, and certain, if only it could obtain its due 
recognition, to work out the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. Fuller’s reluctance, to abandon himself to sec- 
tional aims thrust him into a royalism whidi was, in many way^ 
uncongenial to him. It is ind^ as a thinker rather than as a 
Royalist that Fuller is to be judged. He, and not the Puritans, 
stood on the true line of na^kmal progress, though it must also 
be acknowledged that without the Puritan that peugrem would 
have been Imponible^ and lhat die enthusiast^ the idealist and 
even the laiiataG^ has inote part in Um deadoies of 1^ 

country than.die wise fbeecast of the aoliiaiy. thinker, dho 
Icnowi that Iwe has ma^f Msa, hot who Arils to iaafprass 
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his oontemponnes the conduaioiu of a mind with which they 
are in little sympathy 

Like Fuller, Chillingworth, m his hatred of dogmatisHi»had 
been driven to take part with the King At Oxford he had 
learned that there were other sms as great as those 
mSi of violence and rebellion “Seeing,** he declared 
in a sermon preached before the Court, “pubheans 
m and sinners on the one side, against scribes and 

pharisees on the other , on the one side hypo- 
crisy, on the other profaneness , no honesty nor 
justice on the one side, and very little piety on the other ; on 
the one side homble oaths, curses and blasphemies, on the 
other pestilent lies calumnies and perjury , when 1 see among 
them the pretence of reformation, if not the desire, pursued 
by anti Christian, Mahometan, devilish means and among us 
little or no seal for reformation of what is indeed amiss htlle 
or no care to remove the cause of God's anger towards us by 
just, lawful, and Christian means, I profess that I cannot 
without trembling consider what is likely to be the event of 
these distnctions'* ‘ “ How few,** he said in another placs 
“of our ladies and gentlewomen do or will undeiataiid that 
a voluptuous life is danmable and prohibited unto chem t *** 
The men too came m for dieir ^hare of blaine “They that 
maintain the King’s righteous cause with the haand of thetr 
hves and fortunes but by their oaths and cur ses by dww 
drunkenness and debauch^, their mneligiOD and praiuie- 
ness fight more powerfully against their party than all other 
means they do or can fi^t for is are nos 1 ter, very wei 
acquainted with any part of the Bible.”* The LoodOB mini- 
pqpers had haidly wone chaiges to brmg thin this. 

Ater such a sermon Oxford was no place for ChiDhigwMlL 
Hs Ite Fuller, look refitfe with Hoptois the stool ad^ 1^ 
lover of penew, the enemy ot afl hcense atdtetgn- 
CS£ hmqrofliis. Beli« wte hte when he Mfc pna* 
lemte or Aieadel, OdK^wiwth wm fcfe tehM attUeti 
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down by sickness in the bitter cold of a winter remark- 
able for the severity of its long frost. With the soldiers 
in the castle during its siege by Waller the great logician’s 
relations were not happy. They resented his talk about 
Roman engineering, and fancied him a spy set over them by 
1644. the Queen. When the castle surrendered Chilling- 
isi^wner ^o^’th was too ill to be removed to London. One of 
aijniii'l*” ministers of the Assembly, Francis Cheynell, 
huidft. obtained permission from W^ler to take the sick 
man with him to Chichester, where he Tended him with all 
possible solicitude till he died.^ 

If Cheynell was tender-hearted he was also a controver- 
sialist. He had already, in a book published in May 1643, 
charged Chillingworth with Socinianism ; ^ and the charge, 
which was also brought against Hales and Falkland, was to be 
understood as implying not that he denied the divinity of the 
Saviour, but that he held doctrines which exalted human reason 
above faith and revelation. Sheer compassion for the sufferer 
joined with theological vanity in urging Cheynell to rescue the 
sick man from the pit of destruction into which he had fallen. 

To Cheynell’s arguments on the right of Parliament to 
make war against the King Chillingworth replied soberly. The 
soldiers in the Parliamentary army behaved like Christians, 
whereas there was 'little of God or godliness’ amongst the 
King’s soldiers. There were some arguments which made for 
the Parliament, but after all Parliaments were not infallible, and 
certainly war was *noc the way of Jesus Christ* In speaking 
of public affairs, Chillingworth, ill as be was, was still at his 
ease. To more personal enquiries he answered little or nothing. 
When Cheynell asked 'whether he conceived that a man 
living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian could be saved,* 
He answered that he did not absolve them and would not 
condemn them.’ It wis probably not mere bodily weakness 
which led ChiUingwortli to shrink from dispulation. The 
minds of the two men were moving in diflbent planes of 
though and GhOliogwoith at least cmild see well enough that 

* He WM nM iIHe on Jiimiy 

• Ihtrjftt p motk t f s rfrrf m fi . £.109,14. 
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coDtroveisjr was useless. He plesded for charitable daling 00 
the ground that he had ever been a charitable man. ** Shri" 
replied his interrogator sharply, it has been confessed thit 
you have been excessive with your charity.** 

The well-intentioned torment grew worse and worse. The 
dying man was pestered with demands for the acknowledgment 
of the covenant of grace A religious officer of the garrison 
implored Chillingworth to satisfy the world by a declaimtion of 
his religion. The wearying interrogations took no 
hold on him to whom they were addressed. He had 
chiiimg. declared his mind in his book, and he would say no 
more. Death at last, probaNy on January 50,* gave 
him the peace which his kind questioners would not give him 
on earth. 

Controversy pursued Chillingworth to the gnve. There 
was a warm dispute lietween his friends who wished to inter 
Hu funwti honour in the chancel of the Cathedral 

and his enemies who wished to give him the burkl 
of a dog. A middle course was ultimately adopted. It was 
thought fittest to permit his burial in the cloisters *ainongM the 
old shavelings, monks, and priests, of whom he had so good 
an opinion all his life. . . . Free liberty was granted to all the 
malignants of the City to attend the hersc.’ When the mourn* 
ing followers reached the grave they were startled by the 
apparition of Cheynell carrying in his hands Tike Reffgiem ef 
Ptotntants, Chillingworth, he said, had once been a Fipiai, 
and he had not died *of that fiuth or religion which is estab- 
lished by bw in Engbnd.* He hath," continued CheyneO, 
coming closer to the point, **lcft that bntasy which he called 
his religion upon record in his subtle book. He was not 
ashamed to print and publish this destructive tenet, *thal them 
is no necessity of Church or Scripeure Co make men ftilhM 
men,* in the rooth page of diat unhappy book, and thcmfcve 1 
refuse to buiy him myself; yet Im hb frierids arid iollonm who 
Imveatietided hu herae to tfab Goigtfaha know thtt they are fOr- 
mitied, out of mere humanity, to bury their dead out of unr 
9iglbL If they plcaae to undertake the burial of hbcetyatk 1 
* DmllriMa■^£4gi^CUflllga«reh||i^ 
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lhall undertake to buiy his errors which are published in this so 
much admired but unworthy book ; and happy would it be for 
this kingdom if this book and all its fellows could be so buried 
that they might never rise more, unless it were to a confutation ; 
and happy would it have been for the author if he had repented 
of those errors, that they might never rise for his condemnation ; 
happy, thrice happy will he be if his works do not follow him, 
if they never rise with him nor against him.” 

Then, suiting the action to the words, Cheynell cast the 
hated volume into the open grave. ** G^hee gone,” he cried, 
“ thou accursed book, which hast seduced so many precious 
souls ; get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book, earth to earth 
and dust to dust ; get thee gone into the place of rottenness, 
that thou mayest rot with the author and see corruption.” 

** Let the dead bury their dead,” were the closing words of 
this remarkable address, but go thou and preach the kingdom 
of God.” Turning upon his heel, Cheynell ascended the pul- 
pit to warn those who were willing to listen against the errors of 
him whose work he had bitterly condemned. He little knew 
that if his own name was not utterly to perish among men, it 
would be owing to connection with the scholar whom he sen- 
tenced to forgetfulness. In all probability the copy of The 
Feligion of Protestants which he flung into the grave was 
picked out by one or other of die mourners almost as soon as 
his back was turned, and was long cherished as a memorial of 
the departed worthy.^ 

In modem times no words have been too hard to fling at 
the bigot who harassed a dying man Vrith importunate questkm- 
Mamor opinion which justifia a lawyer in trou- 

bling one sick unto death vrith questions aboitt the 
disposition of his worldly property no longer jttstifiei 
mcletgyian in troubling him about his theological opinions. It 
mil^peiliaps have bera renembeied m Cheynell’t &vourthat 
hi pnmomioed no paaitipe* sentence of damnatioo upon die 

yoabdieve thpt Is God^ oifliBaMe?” .«eaeaMae'tD 

the root of theaMtie^ ma mem naaonaUe insboKktlMaiall 
^ Chpasmi y n rfnf w s 
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Chillingirorth’8 appeals to ^e Biblical texts which he quoted 
tn condemnation of rebellion. Sull more might it be remcm* 
bered that Cheynell was not contending for the mere chips of 
orthodoxy. He saw^ and rightly saw, that the contention be- 
tween him and Chilhngworth was one beside which tiie mere 
struggle of the Civil War shnnks into insignificance. He who 
wrote ‘that there is no necessity of Church and Scripture to 
make men faithful men ' had lodged an appeal to human reason. 
Dimly m the distant future Cheynell descred, behind the bed 
of Chilhngworth, the shadowy forms of Voltaire and the CcMi* 
mune of Pans 


Neither the sympathetic chanty of Fuller nor the intellertual 
unrest of Chillingworth could occupy the whole ground needed 
incoapiMft* to carry to victory the banner of religious liberty. 

Fuller and Chilhngworth alike stood in opposition to 
KuirngT^ the men of definite opinions and alHolute convictiofis 
«onh. who fancied that the secret of Divine truth was 
attainable by themselves. Such they thought, as Haicas 
Aurelius thought of the Chnstians of old, were arrogantly lost In 
their own self-conceit, and were the authors of a discoid which 
maned the harmony which all wise men sought to isaUsSk 
Yet without these despised sectarians no complete soluitoQ 
of the problem was possible Not only was it impossi b le 
to create a Church so comprehensive u to cmbiaoe all 
opuuons, but It needed the stimng energy, the robustness of 
faith which is generated by definiteness of aim, to enable asen 
to shoulder their way through a crowd careless or contemp- 
tuous of all who separate themselves from their fellows by tls^ 
views of tbe spintusl world. 

The more pecuhar each man’s belief was the more need he 
leh lor defence agauist per s e c ution, and the mom, if his 
vii^tr Ai sympathies were wide and bis frndkgswee acnis^ hi 
" t - tcnfjbi to erect Ins own necessity faMo a Sfilsm 
sHudi aboiild protect ochem as well as hhaadt Hmme Ai 
doctrine of the incapacity of the Stale to meddle hi qpUwB 
•flyiB, which wM gmsped by tim euhr ScfsomiBl% mhl M 
.hulMdoimby Itobinsoomiim Vmmh 
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danger from colonists hostile to their principles than their neigh- 
bours at Plymouth, had abandoned to some extent the full 
doctrine of Robinson, and had not only made church-member- 
ship a condition of citizenship, but had exercised the right of 
expelling from their community men whose principles appeared 
to them to be dangerous. Even Mr^. Catherine 
Chidley, a female Separatist preacher, who in 1641 
wrote ably in defence of her own sect, and who 
argued that kings are not to bear rule over the conscience, did 
not care to face the question of religious liberty as a whole.' 

What the Separatists were to other Christians in the public 
estimation the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were then called, 
were to the Separatists. They still bore the burden 
naptiiM. Qf misdeeds of the Anabaptists of Munster, 
whose name they shared, though they repudiated their vices. 
In the ordinary language of the day they were classed with 
Antinomians, who, theoretically or practically, held that their 
faith enabled them to wallow in sin without evil consequences 
to themselves. 

Exposed as they were to contempt and persecution, the 
Baptists early rallied to the doctrine of a complete separation 
stpumtUm between Church and State. In 1612 or 1613 an 
chUSSTuid Baptist congregation at Amsterdam declared 

Siatc. its belief that **The magistrate is not to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, nor compel men to this or 
that form of religion, because Christ is the king and lawgiver 
of the Church and conscience.”* This idea firmly took root 

1 Tks JusH/Umtim tfthi Imdefemknti CkmrcMu, by Cathcriiie Chidley. 
E. 174. 7> At pw 44, in answer to the redmetio ad aksunhm, that if 
Sepaiatitto are tolerated Jews and Anabaptists must also be tolemted, she 
merely mp, ** For my part I speak Ibr myself, and I svppase that they 
aaay aiy ns much for themsdfea.** 

* P io fc iior MasKin, whose servioes ia tndne ovt the growth of 
tcierationist prindplci it Is fanpomible to cmggeiate, b mbtnkcn m 
•nppoung diM words to ooear in a eoafemion of bith ispri t ed ia 
UndeihiU's TmOs m UUrtf ^ Cmu tkmm They an to be band la.« 
eonfearion appended to a tract hy F%gatt, which b printed bom e nniqne 
copy as an appendb to Chapter vL ef Bwdiva /mmt LihaiAa IMiwimu 
SuMtt ^ ida CmmammaUL 
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amon^t the Baptists, and found expression ffom time to time 
in petitions and pamphlets, which were far more thorough in 
their claim that liberty of conscience was the right of ail men 
than those put forward by the ordinary Separatists. 

If the full doctrine of liberty was a natural result of extreme 
exclusiveness and singulanty, where was it more likely to be 
found than in the mouth of Roger Williams, who, if 
wIR^ he was one of the most coml>ative of reanoners, was 
b Maua* also One of the gentlest of men? There was 
chuiwcu. certainly no want of exclusiveness in him when he 
flaunted his criticism in the faces of the pious and self-satisfled 
New Englanders, reproving them as being devoid of the graces 
of separation, because, having left their homes lieyond the ocean, 
in order that they might separate from a worldly Church, they 
allowed those of their members who visited England to listen 
to a sermon in a parish church, without bringing them under 
ecclesiastical censures on their return. Nor was there any want 
of singularity in his assertion— a serious oflfence in New Eng- 
land in the ^ys in which Charles and laud were at the height 
of their power— that the patent on which the government of 
Massachusetts rested was null and void, on the ground that the 
King had no right to give away land which was the property 

w iiM of the Indians.' Having been banished from Masse- 

PnmibiuH. chusetts as One who had run a-tilt against the settled 
notions of the community, Williams removed to s spot which 
he named Providence, where he laid the foundations of a State 
the lands of which he had first uken care to purchase from the 
natives, and in which the man who had known what it was to 
battle unsupported for bis soiitsry opinion announced that, as 
far as legal and material penalties were ooocemed, a h sol me 
liberty of oonscience was to prevail 

Few except persons unUkely to be tolciBtcd in more settled 
communities could be expected to avail themselves of the open* 
tng thus provided for the more extreme seciariei» 
Williams himsdf became a Baptist not IcMtg after tile 
fouodatkm of the colony at Providenos^ but three 
or ftnir montha after bis baptism be coovinoed UaMslf tfml 
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peifecdon was not to be found even amongst the Baptists.' He 
went out into the spiritual wilderness professing himself to be 


tevwth 

Btptiitia 

SoeomMa 

Mw. 


a Seeker, looking for a revival of apostolic power 
which might enfold him in the arms of that ever- 
lasting truth which he had sought in vain to find 


amongst men.‘ 

Standing absolutely alone, Williams was of necessity a 
pleader for liberty of conscience. Before long he found an 
opportunity of upholding his principles on a more resounding 
stage than the New World had as yet ^ offer. The basis of 
1641. political right in Providence was placed on a volun- 
ConSic^ tary compact between the settlers, but in 1641 a 
quarrel arose amongst them which made it necessary 
wiuw^i to seek elsewhere than in their own discordant wills 
Id Logiaad. means of maintaining peace. In 1643 Wil- 

liams sailed for England to obtain from a pious Parliament the 
authority which he needed * 

The Houses were quite ready to take the colonies into their 
hands. On Novemb^ a, 1643, a Parliamentary ordinance 
Nov. %. appointed the Earl of Warwick and others to be 
Co!!^ Commissioners with power over the colonies.* On 
March 14, 1644, those Commissioners granted a 


charter to the inhabitants of Providence.* 

During the winter Williams had found congenial occupation. 
On the one hand he travelled in search of fuel for the dis- 


t«44. tressed luondoners, whose supply of coals had been cut 

off by the Royalist occupation of Newcastle. On the 
other hand he thought out his great defence of re« 
ligious liberty,* which was published in the fotlowif^ 


dMitwfer 

PfeovidwM. 


July under the title of The BMfy Thmti ef Fe^ 
s€atiiom. The main principles of that more terns 
work were^ however, embodied by him earlier hi 
the year in a r^j to a letter written by John Oettoi^ ol 


* Reowlte JteiSr.if ihew- 1^^ 

• Emmukst 18a. • vi api. * Emem l m , App 1 . . 

^ B.te«4p’|R Ihstesre 

te pwpM i tioeef the book ti tei ty te ■mte qf teteefeadibei 
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Boston.* Williams in this reply reproved Cotton for holdinf 
*that body-killing, soul-killing, and Sute killing doctrine of not 
permitting but persecuting all other consciences and ways of 
worship but his own in theci\il State, and so consequently in 
the whole world, if the power of empire thereof were in his 
hand’* Spiritual offences,** said Williams again, **are only 
liable to a spiritual censure.” * 

Williams, in his preface to THr Bloody quoted 

Will ;,,., with approbation the words of one who can hardly 
qooMf Vane. Other than the younger Vane, who was 

already learning 

*to know 

Both spiritusi power and civil, what each mcan^ 

What severs each.' 

“ Mine own ears,” wrote Williams, were glad and late wit- 
nesses of an heavenly speech of one of the most eminent of that 
High Assembly of Parliament, . . . * Why should the labours 
of any be suppressed, if solier, though never so different f We 
now profess to seek God, we desire to see light’ ” 

Betwten all these seekers after liberty there were points of 
contact, but there were also points of variance. Fuller and 
Chillingworth, charitable from a sense of the fallibility of human 
reason and of the imperfection of human effort, longed for 
peace through mutual concession, and through the acknowledg- 
ment of each man's right within certain very wide Imiiu freely 
to speak his own opinion. They stood on the Kirig’s side 
because they feared the dogmausm of the Puritans and the 
tynuiny of the Covenant Williams indeed, as one who sraa 
but a stranger in the land of his birth, stood aloof from the con- 
troveiaies which agitated Englishmen ; but Vane at all rimei, 
and even the Independenu of the Assembly, at least after their 
short dream of obtaining toleration from Charles was at an cqA 
were the bitterest opponents of all peace with the RoyaHsl^ of 
any sort of oompfomisc whidi would beat the Chuffch upon 
anydiirqt but a strictiy Puntan foundation. 

* Jfr. kittr . . . t,w m mi mt d m d m um it m A 7hamm> 

mat anrr rf tht itrtr nf mtiMfatfcw Is ritmwv i 

TOU L W 
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Something yns wanted to fill up the deficiencies of either 
side. Men like Fuller and Chillingworth had to learn that with- 
v«rd or out liberty of sectarian association the edihce of intel- 
lectual toleration which they would fain have reared 
would echo with the shouts of the persecutor and the 
cries of the oppressed. Men like Williams and Vane had to 
learn that liberty stood in need of a wide and more rational 
culture than theirs. That such a lesson should be really learned 
by the many for years to come was absolutely impossible, and 
that any single person should conceive #ie idea of teaching it 
might well seem to be so improbable as to be all but im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, the all-but-impossible was achieved by Henry 
Robinson, the author of a tract, which, published in March 
March. 1644, four months before the appearance of Tke 
Bloody Tenentf serves as a high-water mark of the 
•“****•**• controversy on religious liberty in the seventeenth 
century. In Liberty of Comaenee^ or the sole means to obtain 
lujMliikal truths the writer begins by suggesting 

•AyGu means for putting an end to the war which was 
devastating the land He recommends the disbandment of 
the armies and the demolition of the fortresses. He recom- 
mends Parliament to abandon its intolerable demand for the 
punishment of delinquents, and the King to forego the fulness 
of his claims. He thinks that if the habit of mutu^ consultation 


century. 

lupoUikd 

•dvTcii. 


were brought back, reconciliation would follow. Mutual consul- 
tation, however, is ohly possible on one condition. “ Because,** 
inMf» says the author, I am verily persuaded that one great 
reason which moved God to permit these kingdoms 
to be thus divided and engag^ in a dvil war was the 
general obstinacy and aveiseness of moat asen of att 


ranks uid qualities in each nation to tolemte and bear wHli 
tender consciences and different opinions of their brednen, 
wdOH they woe theieiiiitaao to necessitated that without it 
tore must iocv i tabl y ensnfc on both aidet a total ndn and 
struction; • • . in this leqieci, as alSD in that I casmolilunk 
that God iudtoed so mnch' hidodilied eiilMr to tats Wish 
tUni^pieiegatmor toprivSegepfRuHaaMWouil^^ fantthal 
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He hath yet a iar gieater work of HU own Ip bring idMntt» I 
humbly conceive that liberty of oomcience may dttervedly iw- 
quire to be firat treated on, what and how fiur forth It may and 
ought to be permitted ; which being thoroughly debated and 
agreed on by both sides as the first article to be forthwith tmtS* 
fied by the three estates in Parliament, all the rest will doubtless 
follow more willingly and sweetly." 

One exception only he makes to this sweeping demand* 
The worship of Catholics is to be prohibited as idolstroiMb 
SttgfMicd though they are to be freed from all fines and other 
penal consequences of their refusal to )oin ui the 
worship of their countrymen. Beyond this there U 
to be no limitation to the complete estabhshment of liberty* 
Those who made this demand were neither lukewarm nor 
irreligious. They asked to be allowed ' to enjoy that rdigion 
which they have examined and found the true one, and not be 
subject to a change so often as the civil State or those of the 
highest court shall please to vary* To the usual objedion 
lUKiioM that the toleration of separate coi^egations would 
lead to confusion he has a peremptory answer* ** 1 
crave leave to ask,” he writes^ if it be not a fhr 
greater confusion both before God and man, and of more dan- 
gerous consequence to the State and their osm soulsi foea 
thousand men and women of ten several religioos or opinioiia 
to assemble together every Sunday * in a parish church forfittr 
ttf unprisonment, fines, banishment, and worse, or eUe that the 
same thousand men and women, being permiiUNl fteely, may 
meet in a peaceable manner at ten several plac e s, aoootdtiigio 
their respe c tive differing opmions and religion?” How litda 
profit there was in outward confonmty was shown by tha 
enforced subacripbon of the Covenant ** Scarce one man fea 
a hwndred throughout an London but bath subscribed fo it. 
1 find notwithwandiiig by discourse that the gieaMI pmt ef 
the peo|de are little weaned ton die present scndoMwolb 
and widi better to Eptscopacy a Bide fdbnaed» lathir dum 

■ TtfobamefdwBwayyaMmgwwWmmswttmfidwilMruasiua 
aMaasflhattfkiau soft tf hs had hsm^ hi wodd hsm WdlttM 

ua 
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Presbyterial or any other church government whatsoever; but 
for such as hold with Independency, how their stomachs can 
thoroughly digest the Covenant I cannot any ways imagine.” 

Still higher is the strain when the author rises to the great 
argument on which Milton was so soon to place the stamp of 
Fainedoc resounding eloquence. “It is true,” he says, 
trineTiotSi* “ that if liberty be given for men to teach what they 
will, there will appear more false teachers than ever ; 
yet it were better that many false dytrines were published, 
especially with a good intention and out'of weakness only, than 
that one sound truth should be forcibly smothered or wilfully 
concealed, and by the incongruities and absurdities which ac- 
company erroneous and unsound doctrines the truth appears 
still more glorious, and wins others to the love thereof.” At 
last we reach the conclusion. “ My humblest desires beg leave 
to prostrate themselves in meekness and most submissive 
manner unto the three estates in Parliament, ‘ that all former 
Acts which countenance persecution for matters of religion may 
Dftngw of be repealed, and liberty of conscience, which is the 
nuiiaUon. gj-eatest hberty the Gospel brings, restored; lest 
whilst the prevailing party of Protestants in England think 
it lawful to force other Protestants, because less in number 
and differing from them in opinion, to change religion, God in 
His justice permit Papists to do the like with Protestants in 
Ireland, as well for their sins as their own, to the further desola- 
tion of both kingdoms.” * 

The word had at last been spoken which alone could heal 
the disorders of the times. Yet no evidence exists that any 
one at that day thought Robinson’s arguments even worthy of 

■ Id do earlier pasnge the writer nyi *that it caDoot be far the gpod 
of Kiag and people that the three estates in ParUainent, tfaoogh anna wei« 
quite laid down, should stand seveimUy on their negative voioes.' The 
thiae enales uMiat vnean King, Loeds, and Conmona, an cmr whkh was 
being widdy adopted dnoe the breach with the King. 

*£.39,1. ‘nioniaion*Sdate of pahUcatioa is March 14. The anllior* 
ship of tfa pamphlet, whkh appeared anonymon sl y, was oonectly as- 
signed to Rebinsan by Mr. Fhth hi the Eiatm'umi Rttritm far Oetolier 
1394, P> 715* Rohms o n was a L ondon mmebant who wieio many 
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a rq>ly. In our own day they have remained neglected and 
unr^^ There is a glory due to writen whose worki have 
been so far in advance of the times as to be suppressed and 
burnt ;* but a greater glory is due to one whose work was so 
far in advance that no one considered it to be worth the 
trouble of burning. 

* Its name occun in the catalogue appended to Mr. DeiierHi Mmly 
Cottgregaiionalism^ and Mr. I'nderhill inentuHtt it in the preface to his 
reprint of Thi Bbody Temenlt but be speaks of it in so slight a way that 
I doubt whether he had read it. rntfessor Masson, who srtmi to hart 
known of every other luunphlet on the subject of toleralioo, dvit atC 
even allude to it. 

* On August 9, 1644, the House of Commons ordered the burning of 

Williams's books. C./ 111. 584. Liberty tf is, howevtii 

menUoned as one of four dangerous bo^ in • sermon prttchid on 
Sencember 2^ br Seaman. E. 16. ai. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE COMlflTTEE OF BOTH #CINGDOMS. 

All the current of events was setting against peace. On 
January 19 the first regiments of the Scottish army crossed the 
1644. Tweed, and the Royalists of Northumb^land after a 
hesitation withdrew to Newcastle, where the 
Marquis of Newcastle soon arrived to put himself at 
1643. head. ^ In Cheshire, in the last weeks of 1643, 

OmW. Syroti made considerable progress against 
OiMhiM. Brereton with the help of the English soldiers 

newly landed from Ireland. One act of his indeed had 
rous^ that exasperation which is usually so dangerous to the 
^ ^ oflender. On December 26 he butchered to a man 
The mat. a detachment of Breieton’s men who had taken refuge 
S^SiMiiiaT in the steeple of Barthomley Church, and who refused 
chttiu. ^ surrender at the first summons. •• I put them all 
to the sword,” he wrote triumphantly to Newcastle, ** which 1 
find to be the best way to proceed with these kind of people, for 
mercy to them is cruelty.” Unluckily for Byron, tlM letter in 
which this was written fell into the enemy’s hands.* 

Newcastle, fully occupied with resistance to the Scota,ooiild 
send no help to Byron. By the recapture of Gainsborough, 
which took place on December so^* Sir Tbomaa Fanfipt bad 
hera liberated to bring help to Brereton. On Oe« 
oember 29 he out His men were ragged and 
unpaid, and diough he did what he could to ffdiero 
diefe wants out of Ws own purser he had hard woik lo put them 
X.js^ia» Tlr ftsaiM Ass. E.3S^iS 

A/. Vi. 40a 

» As Arifsainif fine. 
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in ft condition to morch. Ih the dothtng towns of Yorkshtie 
he wfts joined by many of his old soldien, and he drew other 
reinforcemenu from Uncftshire. Having effected a juncture 
with Brereton, he made for Nantwich, the only town in Che* 
shire which had not yet been lost to the Barliamentftry cause 
On January 25' the combined forces fell on Byron’s 
besieging army The thaw which a few days before hid been 
so disastrous to Rupert on his retreat from Aylesbur) 
Tj^u^of had flooded the Weaver, a stream which divided the 
forces of the Royalists, and Fairfax hoped 10 bait 
them m detail before they were able to unite The 
ground, however, on which he himself had to advance wee cut 
up with hedges, and his progress was so slow that the enemy 
had time to bring together his scattered forces. After some 
sharp fighting a sally of the gamson threw the Royalists into 
confusioiL Two of the regiments from Ireland broke and 
fled. The officers retreated into Acton Church, and were ftnoed 
to surrender The victory was complete, and 72 officcn and 
1,500 pnvates fell into the hands of the conquerors.* Amoiigit 
the former was Colonel Monk, who had been armied by 
Ormond’s directions immediately upon his landing at BnmiAas 
one who could not safely be trusted, but had begged his lelciie 
from Rupert, and had been allowed to take servue under Byioa. 

The defeat of the troops from Ireland roust have been kiid 
CoaSwiar for Charles to bear It was harder for btm to know 
that It had been caused by a want of interest in bis 
iniMd. cause. Eight hundred of the pnsonen took the 
Covenant and enrolled themselves under Fairffix. 

** Truly, my Lord,” wrote Byron to Ormond, ** the enemy la 
grow n ao strong upon their late succem, that without a kupr 
*r-Ti wTTi *tippiy we ahall be able to do little good; and I 
OvthtM*. miher Irish than Engliib, for the 

Boglish we have already are very mmuioiii^ and bong lor ffiw 

* VaiipM dsiss w gbea la mummffsmf pssspalsla 1 Maw gb 
It bsnsab wh» wm pimmt Ml ffis hwda 

« AMs m Bnnm JaeaHy egr BmAm, %, |og, ShB^iania 
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most part this-countrymen, are so poisoned by the ill-afiTected 
people here, that they grow very cold in this service; and since 
the rebels here call in the Scots, 1 know no reason why the King 
should make any scruple of calling in the Irish, or the Turks if 
they would serve him.” ** I must renew my suit,” he 

FttlkS. .... • 1 - 

wrote a week later, “ concerning the sending over of 
a considerable number of Irish natives with as much speed as 
may be ; the English — excepting such as are gentlemen — not 
being to be trusted in this war.” ^ 

The mere talk of sending for native^'^lrish was doing more 
to damage Charles’s cause than the arrival of whole regiments 
iridiwonMn could have done to support it. In London the 
weekly press played on the popular imagination. 
Fairfax had captured after the battle lao Irish women, the 
wives or followers of the soldiers. One of the newspapers 
discovered that these women were armed with knives more than 
half a yard long, and it is likely enough that women who fol- 
lowed camps might sometimes need a good blade for purposes 
of self-defence. It was said, however, that there was a hook 
at the end of each knife, which was thus * made not only to stab, 
but tear the flesh from the very bones.’ Therefore the 
wretches were * to be put to the sword, or tied back to back and 
cast into the sea.” * Fairfax was more merciful than the scrib- 
blers in London, and allowed the poor women to return to 
their homes.* 

I'he London newspapers did but echo the sentiments of 
their readers. **This victory,” said one of their writers, *'so 
successfully obtained, doth eminently confirm that 
Antwppipw general obUrvation concerning the unsuocessfulneas 
of his Majesty’s forces since the coming over of the 
Irish, since which time his Majesty hath lost more of the 
English cavaliers than there have bem Irish come over. Be- 
bkIm he hath lost the affections and asristance of most of his 
English sukgecu which were formeriy addicted lo neninjliqr* 

1 Byroa to OnnoDd, Jmuy |o aad Fehnuy C Onfn 
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We may lee bow justly God doth avenge the blood of tho 
innocent Protestants in Ireland, who are made a prey to the 
reliels and murdered in divers places by the occasion of the 
absence of those who should have defended them, but have now 
like vipers returned to eat out the bowels of their own mother.’’ ^ 
If these were the feelings evoked by the mere transportt* 
tion from Ireland of English troops, what would have been the 
TmI- P®®®*®*'**® detestation which would have stormed 
Is feuT** C 'harlcs’s head if he had succeeded in carrying 

' ‘ Byron’s wishes into effec't, and had landed an army 

of Irish Catholic Celts on English soil ! Yet if he did not do 
this it was certainly not for want of will. Even at the time 
when he was coquetting with Vane and the Independents, he 
was giving a favourable ear to a scheme which, if it had sue* 
cecded in its entirety, would not only have made peace with hia 
opponents hopeless, but would have cost him the hearts of it 
least half of his own followers. 

Nev'ertheless, unless Charles could set himself to conciliate 
reasonable men of both parties, hardly any policy was open to 
Adu«mw except to appeal to every passion which he 
could enlist on his behalf; hopmg that when he hid 
trampled down his enemies he would be able through some 
fortunate chance to curb the heterogeneous elements which he 
had aroused. Mischievous as such a policy waa, it was pressed 
on him by a little knot of men, to whom, as his msnner waa» 
he gave car from time to time. 

The soul of this party, if party it can be called, was Mont* 
rose. For many months be had been urging Charles to 
vigorous action in the north, but his advice had 
ai fallen on closed eats. The approaching invasion el 
the Scou gave him the opportunity which he n ee ded 
Every Soocaman who had been on ftiendly terms with the in* 
vader^ or had been Inkewaim in vesistiiig them» was now 
- Il l, iiegudedatOifbidasaiiiiMicene^ InNo«ente« 
SSJftr Lotham, who had ktdy retorned from a iw ieie n to 

I Fianoeon which Chaiies had tent him, was caMimo 

prison hi Brittol Gnnlc^ iqm hia ictaal to swmw that he woaM 
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never bear arms against the King.‘ On December i 6 Hamilton 
and his brother Lanark, arriving at Oxford from Scotland, were 
charged with connivance with the Scottish Presby- 
Jmnar?. terians in their resistance. Lanark succeeded in 
making his escape, but Hamilton was sent into close confine- 
ment in Pendennis Castle.* 

Montrose, backed by Nithsdale and Aboyne, was all the 
while imploring Charles to return to the plan which he had re- 
MontroM*! ^'***®^ adopt in the precedi^ ipring. He himself, 

* if only he could be fortified ^ a royal commission, 
would rally all loyal Scotland to the King, and would 
fall upon the rear of the invading Scots. Antrim, who was again 
at liberty, might bring over 2,000 Irish Celts to attack Argyle in 
his own country. His own part of the scheme would not be 
difficult If Newcastle would lend him a small body of horse, 
he could easily make his way across the Lowlands to those lands 
beyond the Tay where his own estates lay, and where the great 
house of Gordon, represented at Oxford by Aboyne, was the 
bitter enemy of the Covenanting rulers of Scotland If a party 
of German horse could also be borrowed from the King of 
Denmark, so much the better.* 

Amongst the Oxford Royalists both Montrose and Antrim 
passed as mere adventurers. Digby, however, gave their scheme 
DifVywip- a good word. It was probably in his hands that it 
grew beyond the limits of a merely Scottish enterprise. 
On January 20 Charles instructed Antrim — a man 
to Antrim, who had never performed a successful action in his 
life — to go to Ireland and to negotiate with the confederate 

‘ Amtfmm €md iMkitm IxriiL 155, BmiUkt K 155, 

* 151-469. 

* ITuAcff , 23. I tee no reaioo to believe that If omnwe had m yet 

Ihongla of laiiiiig the His^ilaiMlen. Whhart^ aanativc peialB the elhw 
tny. He eaya MoeUeae ftpoeed to go Awfaw ad. 

Later OD (|ii ad) he aift that enne eadHaifae of Monmae 
peseoited •dteartwadlaiifth>/SBdiiq^tiSadtiMathe*edi^ 
weteoeeBfMhyffivCevesaain. llMaewomaridMranMraarsMieMathe 
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Catliolica, not only for the s«ooo men needed for theexpedilieii 
to the Highlands, but to ask them for that complete army of 
io,ooo» which had been offered in 1645 service in Engkuidi* 
together with the necessary arms and ammunition and the ships 
required to bring them across the sea. He was also to do bis 
best to bnbe Monro to abandon his masters by the oflbr of 
a pension of 2,000/. a year and a Scottish earldom.* On 
I February 1 Montrose received a comiiitsston as Lieu- 
tcnant-Gcneral to Pnnce Maunce, who had been 
MootfOM. named Captain-General of all the King’s forces In 
Scotland, probably in order to make it easier to obtain the 
obedience of the proud Scottish nobles.* 

Charles's difficulties would begin when, if ever, the time 
amved for putting in execution this marvellous plan. Two days 
jaB.n. signed his initructions to Antrim thoM 

members of the two Houses who hsd obeyed his 
mandate appeared before him in Chnstchunfo MaH 
He was not likely even to allude to the overtures which be Had 
Just been making to the Irish. In his opening speech he ihiew 
strem on the Scottish invasion, and called on all loyal aobfecia 
to join with him in repelling the stimngcfs who had 
dared to set foot on English ground.* **The Ktpih* 
according toa London newspaper, ** was bitter eptet 
Uie Scots. He had reason, for the Scots are IrreeonalaM to 
the Irish rebels.” What were the sentiments of Charleses 


audience we have no means of knowing ; Oxford shrouded ili 
discussions behind a veil of darkness. In Loodovi it waa 
^ believed that Culpepper not only moved that prapo- 
gyCy sitions of peace mii^t be sent to Westminster, but 
^ that a Bin ^against Papnts ’ should be prepared, tad 
timt thow who had been declared tnfm to ho Midcaty helm 
tim war bcgui--that is to say, amongtt othcfii Jeruqrn sad 
— iD^lit be ddivcred up at deKnqueonk* It Is not pmWhlt 
that sodi words were opener tpokeoi but there can balMli 

*Seepfsj. • lanwrtiBBS ts ff mihi, Im an 
•Cfiwtns,Fetmaiyi, OkL MSSL R^ 9L ffm 
* Kiagh ipmch. dla dm v;|in 
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doubt that at the time they represented the sentiments of many 
of the Royalist country gentlemen. And it was even now the 
policy of Hyde and Nicholas, and of the sterner adherents of 
the King’s cause. Yet it is hardly to be wondered at that 
amidst the miseries of war Culpepper and others should have 
defended the scheme afterwards adopted by Shaftesbury, of 
granting concessions to the Puritans and refusing them to the 
Catholics. Between the two policies Charles drifted aimlessly. 
By temperament he was inclined to tljp first, whilst his in- 
terest, real or imaginary, drew him from time to time to take 
measures which would seem to involve the adoption of the 
second. 

Of all this the records of the Oxford Parliament tell us 
nothing. On January 26 both Houses joined in a declaration 
Jm. •«. tbat the Scots had broken the pacification of 164a, 
tiM therefore be treated as invaders.^ On Ae 

following day they despatched a letter to Essex, en- 
TfMHowin assistance in bringing about a peace on 

write to"*** the ground of the King’s readiness * to receive advice 
for the preservation of the religion, laws, and safety 
SthJoi*«5 of Kingdom.** The letter was signed by forty- 
Pariuinenu four lords— amongst them the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Rupert, who had recently been created Duke of Cumber- 
land— and by 118 members of the House of Commons. If 
the names of those who were unavoidably absent had been 
added, Charles would have had on his side an array of 82 Peers 
and 175 Commoners. He had therefore on his side the great 
majority of the Peers and about a third of the Lower House. 
Su^ a body would have been highly effective if Charles had 
been able to use it for conciliatory legislation, which mig^ 
have rallied the lukewann to his cause. As a medium of 
negotiation with the members at Westminster it was worse than 
iitMih* usdess. Its claim to be a Parliament at once idsed 
tbequeationiiiiether the Westminster Parliament was 
^ a Parliament at ah. When therefore Essex leceimh 
under cover from Foithi the letter of the Oxlbid Houaei^ he 

jrualw. v. 9fi|. 
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declined to present it to those to whom it was addrened, sending 
in return a copy of the Covenant and a declaration by the Pgr* 
^ liament at Westminster. In this declaration paidon 
Aom of was offered toall who would return to their duty and 
take the Covenant, though even in this case their 
estates were to be assessed for the relief of the public burdens. ‘ 

The first to take advantage of the overture was Sir Edward 
Dering, who, as he declared, was driven from Oxford by the 
^ ^ King's refusal to dismiss Catholic officers.* He died 
not long afterwards in straitened circumstances, be- 
fore his assessment was completed and his estate re- 
stored.* From that time a stream of ronveits began to flow from 
Oxford to I.ondon, as in the year before a similar stream flowed 
from London to Oxford. If the deserters were not numeraiif 
as yet, it must be remembered that it is hard for men when 
sides are once taken in a avil war to aliandon their comradeii 
and it may fairly be argued that for every one who left the King 
at this crisis of his fortunes there were at least ten who were 
dissatisfied with his conduct. Charles’s attempt to come to 
terms with the Irish Catholics was a more pow^ul dissolvent 
on the one side than the introduction of a Scottish army was 
likely to prove on the other. 

llie Parliamentary leaders, on their part, were more than 
ever disposed to draw a clear line of demarcation betwee n 
those who were Puritans and those who were not If there was 
to be liberty of conscience at all, they were unanimous in think* 
ing that it must not be granted to the lupfiorters of the Book of 
Common Prayer. On February 5 an ordinanee ap- 
ThmCali peered directing that the Covenam should be taken by 
every Englishman over the age of eighteen, and though 
fiospeciflcpenaltywas mentioned, the names of aU who 
rafusedtoobey were to be certified to Parliament* 8oaiedi|i 

* Pwlanitioii, Jaaasfy ja Heslwid's C Mri imt, 417. 

* TUt KingiMls Witkfy ImUOitmemr, E. Ji, ai. 
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before^ on January 22, Manchester had been empowered by 
^ ordinance to purify the University of Cambridge and 
Mmdpm the associated counties generally, by ejecting all 
refonn members of the University and all holders of bene- 
flees in the neighbouring counties who refused the 
Covenant. ‘ 

The agony of Cambridge had been long drawn out Ever 
since Cromwell had frustrated the attempt made early in the 
Condition of struggle to convey college plate to the King, heads 
c^*"****^ of Houses and learned doctc^ had dragged on a 
precarious existence in their ancient haunts. In the first 
months of the war three of the Heads of Houses had been 
dragged up to London and flung into prison. Those who re- 
mained in the University were subjected to rude and unman- 
nerly treatment On a cold night in March 1643 — Good 
Friday was maliciously selected for the purpose — the Vice- 
Chancellor and other chief personages in the University, 
having refused to contribute to the Parliamentary taxation, 
were kept till midnight in the public schools without food or 
firiiig. The University preacher, proposing to preach, accord* 
mg to custom, a Latin sermon before the opening of term, was 
set upon by the soldiers, and was glad to escape without sufler- 
ing personal violence. The Book of Common Prayer was tom 
to pieces in St. Mary’s, in the presence of l^ord Grey of Walk 
and of Cromwell. Colleges were converted mto barracks or 
prisons, the dinners swept off the hall tables, and prized cc^- 
lections of ancient coins carried off for sale at their metallic 
value. Only partisans indeed were likely to complain that 
college timber was used, avenues of trees cut down, and 
bridges destroyed, for the purpose of foitifyii^ the town against 
the enemy ; but in those days a man was counted a partisan 
who complained that a Parliamentary commissioner buried 
huDself with amashing the painted glasi in the college chapris^ 
that Oomwell ordered the hood carriogs in St Mary’s to be 

« wniiHB IM Irit a cwte 
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broken iip^> or that Ciawford waa w el c ome d to Cambridge wMi 
a review of troops held in King's College Ch^pe *- 

The time was now come ibr a more sweeping change. 
For some weeks Manchester's chaplains. Good and Ash, were 
Tht busily engaged m wetghirig the dementt of the 
^siMdeok members of the several foundations. All who 
were judged guilty of opposing the proceedings of Paitia- 
ment— and the refusal of the Coveamt was held to be a amw 
test of such opposition— were to be summarily cr|acted. In 
the end twelve Heads of Houses and i8i Fellows or persona 
officially attached to the colleges were sent adnft to shift Ibr 
themselves. The more energeuc of them gamed a livehhood 
by teaching in schools , others sought protection in the houses 
holds of the Royalist gentry as long as the Ro>'alist gentry bad 
anything to offer. At Queens* College there was a clear sweep. 
Not a single member of the old foundation was left. The 
places of the ejected Heads and Fellows were 61lad with 
approved Puntans.* 

The escluded Fellows were treated as Puritans had been 
treated before, and as Catholics had been treated rarlter stIlL 
As long as the Sitete is allowed to decide what religion is to hi 
taught, it must begin by laying a heavy hand on the sdiooland 
the college. Laud had understood this, and his Puritan fOO> 
cesBon were bettering his teachmg. Their labour would be in 
vain. In the world of intellect wasacunent making for liberty, 
and amongst the very men imposed on Cambridge as die 
guardians of Calvinistic venty were some who, like WhidMiot 
and Tnckney, were to shuie forth os ebampioos of infenerm a i 
fteedooL 

Logical as was the policy of those who bose sway at West* 
if«i 4 «r» minster, it was only by an energetic proeecwtioii of 
2^2^ the war that it could be earned into ell^ For soast 
time it was evident that a firmer hand waa naedod 
attliehdm. The strife between E ase w and Walieradglhl at agf 

* Aepovitng lo the sadmr at fitanUa ChaWinbftHsfo fH, fell 
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moment burst again into a flame, and similar disputes might 
easily arise whenever military commanders claimed powers 
iiufaeiteg independent of one another. At this very time 
nar Parliament was engaged in an attempt to soothe the 
^ angry feelings with which Lord Willoughby of Parham 
regarded his supersession by Manchester in Lincoln- 
shire, for which, as he alleged, no sufficient authority had been 
given by the Houses. The inferior officers took part with their 
ju. M. respective commanders, and on January 23 Crom- 
well, in his place in the House of Commons, not 
Willoughby, only charged Willoughby with dereliction of duty in 
abandoning Gainsborough and Lincoln in the summer, but 
with encouraging * loose and profane commanders,’ one of whom 
had even directed a warrant to a constable directing him to 
bring young women to him for the worst of purposes.^ Sir 
Christopher Wray, a Lincolnshire gentleman, warmly defended 
Willoughby, and three of Wray’s sons inflicted a good cudgelling 
on one of Manchester’s officers. Willoughby himself challenged 
Manchester to single combat* The quarrel was with some 
difficulty appeased, and Willoughby was induced to return to 
his duty for a time,* in subordination to Manchester. 

On January 30, whilst this unseemly dispute was at its 
height, a motion was made by Crew in the House of Commons 



Jan. 3Ck appointment of a small Committee of two or 

i^ioafora diree members to treat with four Scottish Com- 

Com All tM 

10 Mt with missioners, whose speedy arrival was expected, in 
order to *keep unity and prevent discontents between 


them and us,’ * and to report to Parliament the condusions to 


which they might come. 


The leadership of the war party— so &r as weq^ 01 
character and influence could give leadership— 
VantM^ now vested m Vane and Sc John, and for Vane and 
Sc John the ordinance which was drawn up to give 
eSect to Crew’s proposal did not go for enough. Th^atcnoe 
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piqiiredttMiliercmlliiaiioete the appoititnMiit efa peraii* 
neat Gommitiee of leven Peers end fourteen Commoaeis In 
jom with the Scotch Commiisioiiers, not merely with the view 
of reporting their opinions to the Houses^ but *for the b elte r 
meaeguig the effairs of both nations m the cxmimon ceussb* 
What was contemplated was to supersede the existing Com* 
mittee of Safety by a body which would be leas absoliitely 
dependent on Parlmment Thinking apparently that theh 
chief difficulty would be with the Peers^ th^ persuaded Say* to 
t. ^ Fehroaiy i m the Upper House. Either 

Say took a fosourable opportunity when hip own 
W friends were in a majority or the Lords were m an 
•inttdw inattentive mood. They at once accepted the 
ordinance, and, as frtf as in them lay, empowered the 
new Committee * ‘to order and direct whatsoever doth or stay 
concern the managing of the war . . . and whatsoever may 
concern the peace of his Majesty's donunions.'* 

In the OMnmons the new scheme met with vmleiit oppo* 
smon from the Peace-party, partly as having ongmated in the 
other House, but for more as threatening to establish 
mSmffSi ^ executive Gove rnm ent which might ultimaishr 
set aside the audionty of Parliament itsdf* The 
first ofafection was met by the rntroduction of a new owHnanei^ 
m which the names were entered by a direct vole of the 
Commons. On the other hand Vane and St John yieldid in 
details. They mseited a provisinn that the Commitiee in treat* 
mg widi the Scots should only propound what they m%lit 
^receive in charge from both Houses,' and were *io report 
the fosnlis to both Houses.' With respect to ndlhmy 
o pmatl o n s they stood firm. The new Gommitiee was lo 
'adtfos^ consult, order, and dnect oonoemmg the c si rying on 
andttani^fig of the tmr/ It was to be trussed with n ago H s 
ffisne entered on with foreign Smien On dieodicr hind ftwns 
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to have nothing to do with any cessation of arms or treaty of 
peace with the King without the express order of Parliament. ‘ 
When the new ordinance reached the Upper House the 
Peers opened their eyes to the effect which it would have upon 
Feb. 8. themselves. To the Lords, weak in number and 
reputation, the appointment of the new Committee, 
to the importance of which they had been blind a 
few days before, appeared now to be a far heavier blow than it 
could be to the Commons. They would no longer be consulted 
as heretofore on every matter of milita^ ‘detail, and they could 
no longer hope that their wishes would be indirectly taken ac- 
count of. They fought hard on every point on which it was 
possible to resist, struggling longest on the clause which em- 
r«b. is. powered the Committee to order and direct all mill- 
TheLowb tary matters. On February i6 they gave way, and 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms, as it was styled 
came into existence for a limited period of three months, under 
the conditions insisted on by the majority of the Commons.* 

** Cmven Lords ! ” was D’£wes*s cyphered exclamation en- 
tered in his diary, as be announced the result of the conflict* 
F«b. M- point subsequently raised the Peers held out 

with more success. They objected to the imposition 
new Com- on the Committee of an oath of secrecy, on the 
t STMo etb ground that every member of either House had a 
ofMcncy. concerned the affairs of the 

State,* and for a time at least the Commons, who had fovoured 
the suggestion, gave way before the objection. 

The Committee thus brought into existence numbered 
amongst its members Essex and Warwick, Manchester and 
,niii,i^iii„ Northumberland, Widler, St John, Cromwell, Hasle- 
rigg, and thetwo Vanes, besides the Scottish mendm^ 
Loudoun, Maitland, Johnston of Warriston, and 
Barclay. Its influence on the conduct of the war could aoe 

* CooiysiedwCoBUMBs'eidiosMest C\/. fiL jaa, with the pw vioai 
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fidl to be considerable. To the constitutional historian the 
ordinance by which it was iqipotnted is important as contain* 
ing not only the first germ of a political union between England 
and Scotland, but also the first genn of the modem Cabinet 
o« iiM As far as the English members of the Com* 

mittee were concerned, it was a body composed of 
members of both Houses, exercising general executive 
powers under responsibility to Parliament, and not merely, like 
the old Committee of Safety, a mere channel to convey infor- 
mation to Parliament and to take its orders. Though it was 
not, like a modem Cabinet, composed of persons of only one 
shade of political opinion, the opinion that the war ought to be 
carried on with vigour was decidedly preponderant in it. The 
opposition of the Lords to the oath of secrecy may be paralleled 
with the insertion into the Act of Settlement in 1701 of the 
clause which hound Privy Councillors to append their signaturea 
to their advice. 

That the Committee thus instituted could never be moie 
than an interesting experiment was the natural result of the fiict 
KwiioiM that the Parliament from which it sprung had no 
^ claim to be regarded as a national bixly. Both at 
Westminster and at Oxford the war spirit was predominant 
Yet at Oxford there was at least a show of anxiety to traet 
Charles was always honestly desirous of putting an end to dm 
war, if only be was not expected to abandon any of his clainuk 
Early in Fcbrftry an embassy from the Suics-liefiefal, oflering 
F«b. t^. to mediate, was courteously received by him.* On 
fir the 19th a letter was despatched by Forth to Essex 
Oam. asking for a mfe conduct for messengers charged wHb 
O fc i t iM C i of peace. On the reply of Emex that the 

most be oddiemed to Parliament, the Ktiig hinmelf 
wrote a letter to the Houses, styling them *Tlm 
Lords and Commo ns of Farliament a w emb to d at 
Wm tminiter ,^ and propoaht^ *by die advice of the Lmdi 
and Co mm o n s of Fsitiament assembled at Oxford^ 
Oamamnonert migbt meet to discover a isqp to p ea w^ and 

* The Amhmmdm to the gtiiii Cmtwl, Mnany It AM 

ty^lLfiiafeb yir itin fctotototoj ft w rf B. A 
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eipedalljrto consider how * all the members of both Houses* 
‘securely meet in a lull and free convention of Paiiia- 

ment’ 

The formal diflSculty which Charles had attempted to evade 
had not been evaded. On March 9 the Houses at Westminster 
refused to treat on the basis of an acknowledgment that 
lur^wtran. their rivals at Oxford were in any sense members of 
MMchn. Parliament On March la the Oxford Parliament 
HSiSma took up the challenge, and declaaed the members of the 
Houses sitting at Westminlbi^ together with their 
muutai%uw ^ persons who had taken prt 

iiMMBt in the introduction into England of the invading 
**“*****■ Soots, to be guilty of treason.^ There had never 
been much expectation among the Royalists that the proposal to 
negotiate would be accepted. One of Rupert’s correspondents 
kept him informed of what was passing. “ Not,** he add^ " that 
1 dream of success, but because I would have their shame 
perfiset*** In fret the overtures friled, not merely on the 
formal ground alleged, but because the intdlectual basis of 
peace had not been dtscoveied. 

At Oxford, Parliament turned its attention to preparations 
for war. Early in February it authorised Charles to Jssue 
privySMi Pnvy Seals for a loan of 100,000/./ and it subee- 
quently granted an excise, in imitation of the ea ci s e 
ordinance at Westminster.^ 

Finance was arrayed against finance. ThdT more money 
would be brought into the treasury at Westminster dan hno 
commitan the Treasury at Oxford coiild baldly be doobied, bot 
the outgoings at Westminster were te huger than 
the outgoings it OitfDid. The King bad no may ID 
support and no Sootiisb army to aubridfre. Tbe 
cnomsooB burden of die expense^ wfaidi frB haatily oai Om 
roimtifia fubiect to Fsitiantfint martr ail mm antiniBf firr itiiitrti 
thauijh tfHgr Might 4Uhr It btn Modetf oh whii n lb 

th» MON Awnvhgniat JMiui lotM 
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eoMtmotioB of tiw an^, and it trai lather oo the ibicaa now 
gttbering under Ma n c h eater than upon thoao 
rrji-Mm by Eaiea that their ejrea were fixed Theea at 
kaat the idea iHiich had emnated froai CMaa* 
•"» wen of an army animated by the Ptaii* 

tanim teemed likely to be ctnied out Manchetter*t trooper 
it was said by a London newspaper, would be 15^000 
strong. ** Neither,** continued the writer, '* is hts army so lbr» 
midable in number as exact in discipline ; and that tfai^ mighi 
be all of one mind in religion as of resolution in the field, with 
a severe eye he hath looked into the manners of all those who 
are his officers, and cashiered those whom he found to be in any 
way irregular in their lives or disafiected to the cause. This brave 
army is our violets and primroses, the first-fruits of the spring, 
which the Parliament sends forth this year for the groi^ of 
cnir religion and the reimplanting of this kingdom in the garden 
of peace and truth.** ‘ 

With this opinion on the true mode of aiming at peace and 
truth, sodificrent from that of the tract on liberty of convcieiioe, 
C wywdi Cromwell fully sympathised. Utterly intoiuiant of 
jSSSSfiw ^ worship and doctrine which found Csvoor at 
Oxford, his one aim was not to conciliate the foes of 
Purituibm, but tocnish them. To him the Book of Common 
Player contained but the weak and beggarly elements of an 
o u tworn creed. On January 10 be had appeared in Ely 
Cathedral to older a clergyman who peisisisd in 
using the*cboir service* to desist from so*onedi* 
^ lying and offensive' a practice. The clergymen 
lefamd. CromwelIgWhowasGovemorof the Isle of Ely, went 
mMt fote h e d some soldien, and returned. ** Leave off yonr 
fpoUnf and come down,” was the pefcmptory older, and the 
tif0iM^in§^dMmi^dKinnaatmwai^ 

^*?orn*dioksennce*Clomspefl had no to i e mn ea. Ikaeii 
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the one unpardonable crime in his eyes. With that masterful 
temper which marks the ruler of men, he had shouldered aside 
Lord Willoughby as he was afterwards to shoulder aside men 
£ir more conspicuous. The one characteristic which attracted 
him was zeal in the Puritan cause, and he had too keen an eye, 
too much real earnestness himself, to be satisfied with any 
merely hypocritical semblance of zeal. For the nice questions 
which divided Puritanism he cared nothing. He was pro- 
foundly indifferent as to forms of church government, as 
long as these forms were not used tc^restrain the zealot, nor 
did he ever interest himself in those disputations about nice 
points of doctrine in which his comrades delighted. Yet if he 
turned aside from their arguments, he was in full sympathy with 
the aiguers, because the practical instina, which placed him 
intellectually above them, was combined with an enthusiasm, 
sometimes kindling into fanaticism, which drew him to all 
enthusiasts. Thus it was that in him and around him sprung 
up & new doctrine of toleration, which may be termed 
SJm a fighting doctrine of toleration. Without the broad 
purpoNi. intellectual sympathy which made Fullerand Chilling- 
worth tolerant, and not having been personally exposed to the 
scorn and persecution which made Roger Williams tolerant, 
he conceived service to the Puritan cause to be the measure of 
toleration, just as Charles conceived service to the Royalist 
cause to be the mea.sure of that liberty to tender consciences 
which he was perpetually announcing. The difference between 
the two men was that, whilst Charles’s doctrine never went 
farther than his lips, Cromwell’s rooted itself in his heart 
It was probably a growing feeling of diasatisfactioa with the 
princiides of the Presbyterians in the Assembly which led 
Cromwell to defer so long his adhesion to the Govenant 


During a great part of January he was at Westminater, but die 



Covenant lemairicdunsigiiedl^ him. It was not till 
February 5, the day on whk^ the oidinanoeenfcichiig 


the Covenant waa issoed»* that he tcgirtered his 


aocQitanoe of en^pfiadi 
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on Vane*t laying words, 'according to the Word of God.* 
Somethings too^ nay be due to the £ict that he bad Jut 
AppotaM^ been appointed Lieutenant-General in Manchester^ 
army— ^ po&t which he would not be permitted to 
hold unless he signed the Covenant' With the 
Covenant in its denunciation of the Church of the RoyalisU 
Cromwell was in full s^pathy. Since his appoint- 
ment he had been actively engaged in the country 
round Newport Pagnell, under orders to secure the sale arrival 
at Warwick of a supply of ammunition on lU way to Glouoester, 
siwcii4. which town was by this time again in distress.* On, 
March 4 he captured Hillesden House, an advanced 
uiMiw post of the Oxford Royalists.* On the loth he 
was at Cambndge, where he found one Lieutenant Packer, 
who had been sent there under arrest by Crawford book 
Buckingham. 

Laurence Crawford was a Scotchman who bad served 
under Ormond in Ireland, and who had made bis escape to 
England when called on to take an oath expieasive 
of detestation of the Covenant, and to bear aims 
against his own countrymen in Ulster.* His niUiary 
knowledge and his proved fidelity to Puntanism had yinsd 
him access to the Parliamentary leaders, and he had recently 
received the appointment of Major-fieneral in MancheMcr's 
army. His Puntanism, however, was of the narrow Scottiih 
type, and having discovered that Packer waa an Anabaptist, he 
lud sent him to Manchester to be examined. Mandi ert e r, 
however, wu cither absent from Cambridge or 


CrawM. 


' We do not loMW the eiact date of CraaawcU'f epi i n hi hu m, hec 
CiawM*8 comniMeinn es Mepor-Gcacnl smigN the Smt H fm h 
deled f ehrasiy i, sad it seeas probifak thst Ciosiwcll’i eoauahsiu wss 
hmed eo the aae diqr, or, at all eveato, aoc long Mbrc or afiaa 

* Thishaagivea fjatoaa aafc a aded wp p n d t io B , whkh wm adaplad 
hy Carfylc, that GnaBweO c a a vsyed the a e wnirin a to Cl ea nlw iMit 
te 71# Santthi /twe. EL J4t 

a i 4 rite 10 Emu, Maich du Us df iht pdMaen. MgtHm MBS. 
|i5.i>tSlh«R 

* Cawfasdio On a n a d , W evaa b a r U. Vaig|aamQtaand,llaisalur 
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engiged, and Cromwdl tent Packer back to Buckingham with 
a letter to the Idajor-GeneiaL 

** Surely/* wrote Cromwell, ^*you are not wdl-adviaed thus 
to tom off one to faithful to the caute, and to able to terve you 
^ at thit man it.** It wat taid that Packer wat an 
** Admit he be, shall that tender him 
incapable to terve the public ? . . . Sir, the State in 
diooting men to terve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; if 
they be willing faithfully to terve it— that satisfies. I advised 
you formerly to bear with men of differegt minds fiom yourself. 
If you had done it when I advised you to it, you would not 
have had so many stumbling-blocks in your way. Take heed 
of being sharp, or too easily sharpened by otben, against those 
to whom you can object little but that they square not with 
you in every opinion concerning matters of religion.** ‘ 

How to get the best soldiers was the problem which 
Cromwell tolerant, and tolerance built upon so material a Ibun- 
dsetion would to the end have something in it narrower than 
Chillingworth's craving for the full light of truth. Cromwell, 
with all his massive strength, remained always the practical man, 
asking not so much what the ttiing is as bow it can be done. 

Manchester’s army was not yet what Fairfax's afterwards 
became in the main— an army of Sectanes ; but under Crom- 
well’s protection the Sectanes were strong within it 
griht. Like the foUowers of the Laudian reaction, the Sec- 
taries gathered strength from the decline of qnnpathy 
with Calvinism which set in early in the seventeenth century. To 
cultivated, scholarly minds dislike of Calvin’s disciplin e showed 
itsdf in a craving for somewhat of intellectual lilKity, and for 
a form of worship which bad nothing to jarupon their aenskbo 
perppptiona. To the sturdy peasant or aitiaai^whooeaolej|iS8eih 
turn was the BSde^and whose earnest but naivow tiaioa w« 
IwnppvBa D/ bo o iiiwioiM u inicipiviNOMi k wm cm^ to pwc 

tatkMi whatevei^ Yetitaaeiicttttmfnrieiyefagfofoe^hoeeMr 


It was foehr ahn at that idenl fwiiitthaiwMsIi Nfott 
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had wMy dedired could nem he etteiiied hf waj mMf 
Church. The oicknaiiie of Doiiitim-*-lakea from dioie 
African Christiana of the fourth century who refused Church 
fellowship to all who had shown the al^teat weakness in the 
days of persecution— with which Fuller had attempted to hcand 
them was not wholly undeserved. Sqwiatista mtisled becatiie 
they were resolved to draw round themselves a fence of ortho* 
doxy and holiness which would keep them apart even from 
men of ordinary honesty and righteousness whose spirtaal 
attainments were, as they believed, inferior to their owm 
Baptists existed because there were those who could not Ml* 
ceive that anything short of the strong heartfelt convictioo Of 
the adult could make him a fit subject of the ordinance which 
was the sign of the Chnstian profession, whilst Roger WIQkuna 
tore himself asunder from the Baptists because the ideal w h ich 
he followed was too high and glorions to be realised even by 
those who, in the fulness of their years of discretion, had set 
themselves to live a purer and more divine life than thatvMch 
see me d possible to the New England Sepaiatista. 

In tlw normal condition of society the enthusiast and the 
man of common sense playseach his appointed part Oniesi^ 
on the one hand, there are those who attempt to shape Chair 
lives and the lives of others by a standard which never can he 
realised, and which does not perhaps deserve to be eadasies^ 
realised, stagnation will set in. Unless, on the other hendl 
them ere thoee who apply to socfa efforts the criticism either of 
practical sense or of the cahivaied intellect, the world will 
booooie the prey of chimcias. In 1644, however, the con* 
ditien of lodety was enything but non^ The uncolimed 
enthsniests suddenly found men to dp tripl^n e end train duMa 
fooldgife them the oohcHM wWefe ttersaaM iarh 
tiqpakbat eoljr Cw a lime^ Iter evald onr al faeiM 
ttiriraeldtnive to moaU lteaatiea»of eUdi (tef hmeMHl 


nweeM 
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than the well-wom social structure of the realm was about to 
transform itself into an ideal democracy ‘fearing God and 
hating covetousness.* 

Yet if the sword of Marston Moor and Naseby was to drop 
from the hands of a disconcerted soldiery on Blackheath, it 
was not in vain that such as these bled and suffered. Salvation 
for a people does not lie in that reverence for authority or in 
that distrust of ignorant energy which marked the Royalists, 
nor yet in that respect for the predominance of theolc^ical 
learning which was the mark of the Pi^byterian. It lies in 
those who, however much they may wander from the path, are 
ready to offer up their lives for that which appears to them to 
be the highest spiritual good for themselves and for the world. 

The time for peace was not yet The men after Cromwell’s 
heart were no lovers of war, but they had come to believe that 
such peace as they would have must be reached through 
victory, and not through negotiation. They had their own 
sorrows, and they knew well what desolation was spreading 
over England. Scarcely was the ink dry on Cromwell’s letter 
to Crawford, when he learned that his eldest surviving son, the 
Oliver who had fought at Edgehill, was dying of 
CromtraU's snutll-pox in the garrison at Newport PagnelL The 
young soldier was, as one who seems to have known 
him testified, 'a civil young gentleman, and the joy of his 
father.’ ' Such sorrows fell thickly in those years. Cromwell 
had a tender heart, but he turned away from the mourner’s 
part, leaving the dead to bury their dead, and — so he seems to 
have read the text — to fight for the kingdom of God. 

* Tk§ Bartiamgmi Scmt^ Much 15-aa. E. 38, iR The psmyr has 
a geDuine riiif about it, and I am quite inoedukws about the itoiy told 
in the Sfmin that Cromwell's son was kiUed la a at Kiiafei* 

borough just before Mantoo Moor. Of all the numerous kllen aud 
pamphleta, ineindwf the official despatches of the Gomniittee of Bath 
KJogdoms. which treat of the Marston Moor campaign, not one msniiowi 
Bu^aight; anditishaidiaaeefaowitcoald have taken plaoe withont 
nolieebeingtalnnorit On tire ollwr hand,! have learnt fron Mr. Oitl^, 
the Viear of Mewpott ftfadl, that the name of OKverOmnwdl dots nol 
neirer M the rein of hariaK llreirib I Ireidbr tWidb, mta 
warn ham witti ummml CMiu that Bre firei is of saach hnaafanosi 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

KBWARK, CHERITON, AND SELtT. 

Whilst the weapon was being foiged which was nldnat^ lo 
bnng rum to Charles’s cause the Royalisi commanders were 
1S44. not inactive. It required no great cleameisof vtsioii 
discem the danger which overhung the North, 
th« North. Of necessity of stnvmg to the uttermost to recove r 

the ground which had been lost at Nantwirh. Newoulk, 
feanng to be crushed between the Scots and the Fanrflwes, 
jao •• had loudly called for belpi Though the pmgtr 
Paiifas was still detained in Cheshire, hw miUtary 
Mr. up^n the clothing towns of Yorkshire was 

comidete. The West Riding, wrote Newcastle, was in the 
han^ of Sir Thomas, and the East Riding in the hands of his 
father. Manchester would soon be bnnging his new army imo 
Yorkshire. To oppose these combined forces he was htniself 
able to muster no more than 5,000 foot and 3,000 ill*afiaed 
horse. All other enterprises m the North most be laid aside 
m order to destroy the Scote ** If your Majesty,** he wrote 
on Febniary 16^ **beat the Scots, your fsase is 
^ absolutely won. . . . For Lancashire and Cheri tf as , 
if you should think fit, they sboald he tallow for a while.** 
Newcastle may wi^ have been amoous. Ry this tone nol 
only had Lord Fsir&a become oonpletdyaMalsr of 
“Sih the East Ridu^ but he had been able to dsspBleb 
Sir WilHam Constable to overr un the Noitli RMfil. 
To capture Sc ar boao n gh was btfoad C o n at ab i r^ power, Imthn 
hnd aecnied Whidiy witbont difiknky. NencaalK laaeiilg fi 
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•troog gairuofi to defend the town from which he dermd his 
had taken the field. His force, however, was but a small 
one^ and he had never shown signs of that strategical skill 
which sometimes makes up for deficiency of numbers. His 
military adviser, Lord Eythin, wat a methodical commander 
from the school of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Wherever it was felt that the services of a methodical 
commander were insufficient, the cry was raised for Rupert 
r«b.6. Rupert was already on the way. Some troops he 
^ adbquate to the work 
before him was still to be collected. The title of 
President of Wales had lately been conferred on him, and 
Wales was always a good recruiting ground. On the axst he 
was at Shrewsbury, and before long, gathering men around 
him as best he could, he made his way to Chester.* He was 
there met by applications for help from all quarters. 
tSlm The Earl of Derby pleaded hard with him to hasten 
to the assistance of his Countess, who had bidden 
defiance from behind the walls of Lathom House to all the 
efforts of the Lancashire Parliamentarians.* Rupert thought 
that Lathom House could hold out without relief for some 
time to come, and he had more important matters to consider 
than a lady's distress. Meldrum and Willoughby were besieg- 
ing Newaik, and if Newark fell all possibility of cutting in two 
the hostile line which now stretched from north to south would 
be fijr ever at an end. 

An order from the King decided Rupert’s choioe. On 
Match 13 he started for Newark.’ Picking up scattered de- 

tachments from every Royalist garrison he passed, 

iXitiur ^ found himself on the aoth’ at Bingham, some 
twdve inilea south-west of the fortress whidi he waa 
imstenlqg to rdieve. At two on die morning of the atai he 
waa agdn in die saddle. Sweeping found Newari^ be leaehad 
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to Betoon Ilitl whh hit advmotd guard of hone bettoft 
eight and nine^ to real of hit Httle wmj with to artilkqr 
being attU two mUes behind. Ropeif i aole notkm of tacttea 
wat to chaige to eneiny» and this toe he oottU 
have found no better. The bulk of Sir JOhS 
tfNmifc. ^eldnim’f army hadabandoned to tlcge work8,MA 
were crowded round to toll of a bouae known u to S|dttle»* 
which had been burnt in to aiege of 1643, and which lay I9 
the river’s side outside the gate of to town. Immediatebr b 
front of Rupert, at the foot of a gentle slopes was a body of 
horse. Perceiving signs of wavenng amongst them, he fife 
the word to charge. There was a short reaislanoe, and than 
victory and a chase. The arrival of Rupert’s inlantiy and 0 
tally from the garrison of the town rendered Meldrum^poaltol 
hopeless, especially as the men whom he had placed to secur e 
his retreat by guarding the bridge over the Trent deserted tbsh 
post and fled to Nottingham. On to following montof 
♦ Meldrum capitulated. His troops were to maidl 
lukuw^ away, but his sfoge artillery, together with three oi 
Tnimnimi thousand moskets and a large number ef pihil 
and pisiola, were to remain in to hands of the victom* 
Congratulations poured in upon Rupert from aS sMto 
Yet to result of this brilliant achievemem was baiebr aaem 
negative. At to head of a coherent amqr 
tfcsvkiMy. Rapert would doubdcss have hewn his way hilo to 
heart of to Eastern Aasocrntton, and would cither havo madi 
all oo-operatioo between Manchester and to Scots imp oed ito 
or would have perished in to atteespt Rupeitb troefiii hom> 
evei^ were for the most part dcrivod from soaneied fseifaeto 
and could not be sp ar ed for umay days. He had intodi 
gahmd arms tar his new levies, and in Charleses aimlee anm 
mem always harder to come by than men. tolnsI m ii nagM^ 
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and Lnic6ln» Sleaford, and Crovland were rapidly overpowered. 
Yet what wai the gain of a few scattered posts without an army 
to support them? Before long Rupert had returned the 
greater part of his force to the garrisons from which they had 
been taken, and was once more in Wales levying contributions, 
by means of which he hoped to raise an army which he might 
permanently attach to his person.' 

Rupert's diversion at Newark made Newcastle again cla- 
morous for aid He had found himself unable to maintain 
Nttwcattie gTOund against the Scots it^the neighbourhood 
■ad tiM of Sunderland, and, leaving them to complete their 
preparations for the siege of Newcas^tle, had frllen 
back on Durham. The number of his enemies was ever on 
the increase. ** They say,” he wrote to Rupert, Sir Thomas 
Much *9. is coming into Yorkshire for certain, which 

Mcwcutia will much disturb his Majesty’s affairs here. Could 
SSm to your Highness march this way, it would, I hope, put 
' a final end to our troubles ; but I dare not '‘urge 
this, but I leave it to your Highness’s great wisdom.” 
thought,” he added plaintively in a postscript, *'my Lord 
Byron would have followed him close. Your Highness's 
presence would dissolve him.” * 

Not the will but the power was wanting to Rupert. The 
sense of being overmatched was growing on the Royalists. If 
Rupert’s presence in the North brought hope to the King’a 
struggling partisans in Yorkshire and Lancashire, it was re- 
garded with despair in the South. Scarcely had he reached 
Aprils Wales when a despatch arrived summoning him 
'I' ^ ^ Oxford, and although the order 

was countermanded on the following day,* that it 
^ diould have been given at all was a rare sign how 
MMdtd. for the King’s fortunes had ebbed since the days of 
AdwafooD Moor and Roundway Down. Charles had in deed 

* 71# Aammt £.40^14 Faitsr to Ropeil, Apifl i. Sir 

R. Byioa to Rapetl, ApdL AM MSS, i498l« UL tsa fMk 
dsBHtioo, IfsKh a^ 4 4m. 

« Ns ra snie to Rapwt, Miieh 8. 4001 

• DVvloR■pw^Aylila»Afdl4- ^ MSS M. 8S4 1 jn 
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suffered a defeat in Hampthlie which was only km than a 
serious disaster. 

In the last week in February the Parliamentary eem- 
manders of the Southern forces had held serious consultatkNis 
TbePkiiift- London. The plan of the campaign laid down 
combined an attack on the King's position at Oifofdi 
b which was to be entrusted to Essex, and an eflbrt to 
^ reconquer the West, which was to be made by 
Waller. As far as it is possible to Judge by events, the latter 
prospect was altogether premature, but there was always a 
temptation on Ixith sides to go beyond military exigencies in 
the acquisition of territory, as every square mile of ground 
gained added something to the financial resources of one side 
and deducted it from the other. This time, howevefi the 
members of the council of war fixed their immediate hopes on 
a plan which, if it had been conceived by Charles, they would 
have stigmatised as treachery, but which, as coming from tbem- 
selvesi they doubtless regarded as a mere stratagem of war. 
pMiKMa Basing House was In the custody of Lord Charici 
hmST Faulet, the brother of the Marquis of Winchester, 
and it was believed in London that \joird Charles 
was prepared to betray his trust’ Amongst those who took 
part in the council of war was Sir Richard Gftnvtlc^ a 
SirRtchMd brother of Sir BeviL A selfish and un* 

principled man, he had gone through the evjl sc hoo l * 
ing of the Irish War, and, ialttng into the hands of the Putta* 
mentarians upon his landing at Liverpool, he had dedarod 
himself willing to embrace their esuse. His military espesi* 
mice gained him the appointment of Licutcnant-Cjmieial of 
Waller’s horse and admisMon to the councils of the Fsriia* 
mentary generals. He was not a man to fed at bone in ml 
a i tti o sphe f e of Puritanism, sad on March 5 he fled to Oxfirnd^ 


> lliehdlm ID OnMod, Msicb 5. Gwlch Oimmd, vi gfl. fir 

rniAifrAammf, E. j$, S3. Jayai ci isf^yH 
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carrytog wKh him the secret of Pau1et*s treachery and of the 
plan of campaign for the coming season.* Grenvile*s name 
was attached with every mjunous epithet * to a gallows in 
London, whilst at Oxford he was regarded as a pattern of 
loyalty. Paulet was arrested and sent before a court-martiaL 
Eventually, however, he received a pardon from the King, 
who, as may be conjectured, was unwilling to send the brother 
of so staunch a supporter as the Marqms of Winchester to an 
Ignominious death.* 

The time when either side could hope to effect its purpose 
by treachery had passed away Open warfare alone could 
^ decide tl^ quarrel Early in March the hearts of 

Aeouvoy the Oxford Royalists were gladdened by the arrival 

of ma. ^ string of carts laden with arms for lo^ooo 

men, the result of Lord Gonng’s bargaining in France.* Yet 
even this store was insufficient. **The King,” wrote one of 
Onnond's correspondents, ** wants arms and money abomi- 
nably.’** It was thought possible, however, to keep Hopton 
in the field at the head of eight or ten thousand men. It was 
now more important than ever to occupy the attention of 
the Parliamentary commanders in the South, as Gloucester 
was again in distress, and a recent attempt to revictual it from 
Warwick had signally failed * 

With the force thus equipped Hopton advanced to 

> **Sir R. Gicnrile cane hhher ycWcmigkt and b tmgbt with Un 
Waller*a connimoii of LKotenant General of the Hone into hna. Ht 
hioiwht with him aone thirty hone, hat that which is mom aaloaUs la 
the paritaa is that he hath farooght with lun all the new MS. of lha 
cooBCils at LoDdqo which were held this hat week Ihr all ffiis anonsr 
smiee.” TMvor to Rapert, March 8. Mi. Flrth^ Thmum^ 

• SkObm Oicavile is the anne by which he b now kmm hi «s 

S.EDm.m.WBM. 

«laieilltM frsn ObMkMncht. J^nans jras M lM*h 
Aytliritiathelbfs. Ihawte 

•T^tforta Oa aina i, Masrihfb Gialibfbwww^oi ^ 

JamM It te Ov 
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Wincheiter. WaUcVt havtiig been Joined bjr aome 4 >ooo bone 
HoMMi ^ dragoons under Balfour, was able lo dispoae of 
an anny slightly more numerous than that wMch 
was opposed to him. On March S 5 he was at West Mcon, 
where he could guard the road from Winchester to PcteisAckL* 
It was here that he received the news of Rupert's success 
at Newark, with a recommendation from the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms not to venture rashly upon an engageasent* 
Hopton's army, on the other hand, was in good spunts. The 
£aii of Forth himself, having brought a reinfortemefit of 
s,ooo men, remained to give Hopton the encouragement of 
Vorthia his personal assistance in the manceuvree which 

32^ were about to open. There had been much 

straining of courtesy between the two commandeiib 
each insisting that the other should give ordeis to the troOfW. 
In the end Hopton s urgency prevailed, and Forth, who was 
suffenng from a severe fit of the gout, was mduced to occupy 
a position which would require all the energy of a fMNnil 
m robust health. 

Ill as he was, Forth’s skill as a strategist did not fidl Wm* 
On the syth he made for Alresford, and occupied the town 
HpnfcuL before Waller, perceiviiig coo late the tmpoiianee of 
the poM, was able to reach h. At Alrarfbfd the 
mSSSl Royalists comnunded the road to London^ whilst 
w«iur Ml compelled to halt st Hinton Ampncf, becwsso 
Biamdesn, where the clear stream of the lichen 
rises from the chalk. In this situation he could only pnt him* 
seif tn with his bnic of operaoocis eithcv by e 

victory or by a dangerously cncuitoos march. Cnee 
asorti as at Newbury, the strategical advantage lay wfdi Che 
Royalist commander* It s cicniid as if the lacliost 
Jan advantage was to be on his eule as wdL Dnriag 

CP the s 8 ih Forth and Hopton. hnmy eMihMsMl 

thamsdvesco the motof hffl whkh sepemies Aleiltai 
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from Chenton, succeeded in pushing their outposts over the 
top, to the tongue of high ground which nses from the north 
of the Itchen, about a hundred feet lower than the crest 


[TMtARMICSM THE MORNINO Of THE BATTLE OF CHEAITON 



HmK FVom tills pomt Wallei^ ani^ conld be descried hi a 
fidd near Hinton Anqiner, on the sontii sde of the Ildien, 
aiiRonnded by a thi^ hedge and suppofted by artillery ranged 
OB iki dope bdiind Leating Sir Geoiige Lisle mb a smaH 
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detachment to guard the lower eminence, Forth and Roplon 
occupied in force the height behmd.' 

Waller’s officers were dispirited with the result of such 
fighting as there had been. They now knew that in conse- 
quence of Rupert’s success at Newark no help from Essex nr 
Manchester * was to be expected A council of war decided 
to retreat, and in the dark hours of the night 1 jsle learnt from 
the sound of rolling wheels that it had already commenced * 
If, however, the retreat Has begun, it Has soon countermanded. 
Whatever military prudence might dictate, the advice of the 
council of war was luteful to the sturdy Puritanism whic h made 
much possible to man believing all things to lie possible 
to God. “ Surely,” said Captain Birch to Hazlengg, ** we fear 
whether that were Gods cauve we have in hand , for did we 
assuredly believe it, when He calls us to fight with Htsenemiet 
we should not run from them , for man s extremity is 
opportunity”^ As officer m charge of the outfiosts, Bueb 
took care, by keeping his men in contact with the enemy, to 
make it difficult for the army to draw bock. Time was gamed, 
and at break of day Waller, who probably repented 
of the pusillanimous decision of the precedrng ewen- 
ing, to^ advantage of a thick mist which filled the 
valley to throw a considerable force into Chenton Wood on 
the higher ground in front of his right wmg. Some two hours 
after dawn Lisle, finding himself outflanked, fel back from 
his advanced position, leaving the ndge to be occupied bf 
Waller.* 

' Aceouit of Hoptoo** auuKnnmt. ClM rrmdm MSS. i.yjS fS). 

•TlwOaB.or aiLtoWallernaBsUbai, Maiclia6u Cm. iMM 
Bmk. 

• Cimmdm MSS. 1,738 <6). 

« MiiUmryMtmmr^Cri Birth (CkwL Soc.% tg. 

* Hopton*! oim ■ccuaiii of Ihne early — ffwimr, CtmmBm MSSi 
>*738 (6), Is by frr the bat, bat even Ihb b sot dnr is aS pelam 
**The eocoy,” he ays, icfemiig to the BMrpiag ef the day hefrev the 
beltlc, **hed lekcBtlieirqtaftcrimelowfieht edjmeiagloLidylhhbehrb 

at Hiotoa Aopiier— **aoi a arili aad a hair mf 
anBy,aaaa there was bat a little hM aad a Ittit wda hrt w e ai os’* IMl 

• lime ha ’ k dn fidr «hMh WaSiV was mhiegMnIhr 
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The occupation of Cheriton Wood was not the only act by 
whidi Waller vindicated his title to be the best 'shifter and 
chooser of the ground ’ amongst the commanders of his day.* 
Between him and the Royalist army lay a depression, shallow 
by the wood on his right, but broadening out into a wide and 
comparatively deep valley opposite his centre and left. At the 
bottom was an open common, whilst the ridges on both sides 
were covered by enclosed fields. Waller’s quick eye saw how 
to utilise the accidents of the localjj^, and, abandoning the 
usual practice of drawing up cavalry on the wings, placed his 
horse on the common in front of the foot, in order that it 
might be ready to attack the enemy’s cavalry if it poured in 
disorder out of the lane which offered its only means of access 
to the open ground.* 

vale the dip in which moat of the fighting took place. '* The hill they 
endeavour^ to keep because it covered them from us, and gave them the 
advantage of looking into us. We disputed that ground that day with 
little parties and loose skirmishes, but towards the evening we got the top 
of the hill and the view of the enemy's quarters.** Then, after describing 
how Lisle was left behind with i,ooo foot and 500 horse in a little wood, 
which has long since disappeared— unless, indeed, it is a comer of Cheriton 
Wood that is meant— and how the bulk of the army retreated to the higher 
ridge behind, Hopton says that Lisle, * being so near as be heard them 
span and drive their waggons, conceived they were drawing oC' On Ibis 
Forth made preparations for pursuiL At daybreak Hopttm went to Usle's 
post to see what was going on. ** The morning,** ht continnes^ ** was 
very misty, so as he could not make a clear discovery dll the son was near 
two honm up, and then he found that the enemy was not drawing off, but 
that they had, in the dark of the night, po ss es sed themselveB of a high 
woody ground that was on the right hand of their own quartern, and plaoed 
men and cannon in It that commanded the hOl where Sir G. lide was ; 
of this he presently advertised the Earl of Brendbid,'' in. Forth, who wna 
iahmqaently raised to that title. There Is no direct evideneenf LIMi 
igllitu hot it would alam neoemsifly follow, and all the acpeanti «f tim 
hnttleiiaeff which havcnadied m imply that Waller oeeapM ffmiidge 
whIohLUahad heenplaoid logoaid. 1 have to thahk Mr. Sqmian, of 
Ibr irnimipaiijiin: an over tim md pnhdhw ^ 

■ Seep. idp. 

* It latiMi poaMon wUdh IsssgiaMnIsd In ihemep sset Thwm 
|sfHi loedl tiadiiisn nfnMrjrinotpiHI hnoam ee the OsHMMMh hni hho fbetinff 
|i Ihh hgi IhtiSijHAfff Mug 1 M 
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In tpite of hit gout Forth htd come out ftom Ahciiciid to 
take the command of the Royahiti. He had entraiiad the 
left wiQg to Hopton, who^ at toon at he taw the adtamigi 
which had been gained by Waller, ordered Colonel Appleyaid 
to clear Cheriton Wood. After a tharp atruggle, Applcywrd 
effected bis object, and Hopton would gladly have poshed the 
success home by a charge wiUi both bone and foot alm^ the 
ndge on which the bulk of Waller's army lay, especially as it 
was giving signs of being shaken by its fiulure to hold the 
wood. Forth, however, always a cautious tactician, shrank 
from the nsk involved in Hopton's proposal It would be 
better, he thought, to allow the enemy the choice between an 
attack at a disadvanuge and a retreat, which, as the Royalistt 
were in possession of his line of communication with London^ 
could hardly fail to end in disaster. If Waller's army were 
ruined, not only would Kent and Susses lie open to dm 
invaders, but Manchester and Essex would perforce he mm* 
moned to the rescue, leavuig Rupert ome to complete Ins pro* 
paiations for the defence of the North against the Scott. 

Such were the chances whidi hung upon the foftmiaaof 
the day. In the Royalist armies generals might scheme aHghtf 
but vicioiy or defeat depended on the iU«€onsidered mal of 
some high-spinted oflker, too untamed to allow militaiy dis* 
apline to stand m his way when he was burning to strike a 
gallant blow at the rebels he despised. This time it was yonof 
Sir Henry Bard who^ in defiance of oidcis, galloped down the 
hifl into die fotal vidley at the head of his regiment Un* 
rappotted for a tune, he was soon surrounded and his foBowers 
enndiilaled ; but his movement had made n Im p oss ib l e for 
Forth to pe wi t m his Fafamn tactici^ and Sir Edward Smwtit 
was deiip a tched to the soocour of the impeCnous Madiitiee 
lato to be of service to hte oomraden For e ftift helMtonr 
StawAfoili^oii. He snoceedad m dnviug hidt dm enemfi 
honeendmedornmn; but heftueg hims s i f in vain n|mlM 
IMhunentoiy uOktf dmm mp bdrind the hedipi mi Om 

^ ^ ^ tns wriinii ia the iwummdeii Emnfft 

trtomi d foCMmsm teihmd dwlMidessdinCsfe^^ 
mnemfcrnsmhforaBijette immmsdiltlydhaeimi , 
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hillside beyond. His troopers were driven back in utter rout, 
and he was himself left as a wounded prisoner in the enemy’s 
hands. 

If Stawell was defeated it was not because he was left 
entirely without support. Other cavalry regiments had been 
ordered down, but the lane which led to the open ground was 
so narrow that the reinforcements arrived slowly, and as soon 
as the Parliamentary horse was again in full possession of the 
common it could fall upon each regiment as it entered and 
overpower it before help came.* N^er, by the confession of 
friend and foe, had the Cavaliers fought so vigorously as they 
did under these adverse circumstances,* and if cowardice was 
shown at all on their side it was only by the soldiers of the 
Queen’s Regiment, which was composed mainly of Frenchmen, 
who were without spirit for a fight in ivhich their national 
sympathies were not engaged. For three hours the gallant 
English gentlemen struggled in vain to win the common. Yet, 
if they could not gain the open ground, their foot lining the 
hedges on the northern slope made it impossible for Waller 
to push his advantage home. At last Hazlerigg spied a gap 
between the enemy’s horse and foot. Thrusting his troopers 
into the unoccupied space, he gained a position which decided 
the battle. Sullenly the Royalists drew back, leaving their 
best and bravest, amongst them Lord John Stuart, one of 
].«nnox’8 gallant brothers, and Sir John Smith, who had 
snatched the standard from the secretary at Edgehill, dead or 
dying on the ground. 

Forth’s spirit rose with adversity. The skill which he had 

* SUngiby^ nanmtive. O mnmi m MSS, 1,738 (yX 

* CUrendon'i anertion to the coatnury is no doubt fbaadsd ua Iht 
bdavioiir of the Qneeals Rsgraat, sad, as Iw is the EngUsh wghasatt 
wen eonoened, cuuiot stand in the fne of the stai i en en ti nuale by 
those who wen pnnnt. SUngsby, on the one side, writes, 1 an con- 
fident onr hone did p eribtn SMie gallant changes that day than hath boss 
knofwn in any one bntle thh war,*' and HasMgl, on the ate, icfibstad 
to the House of Connoos (Voii«eh Uaiy ^ dfiafi. 1^779^ fid. fiy) 
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displayed in the manoeuvres which preceded the battle waa 
TheicMt wanting to him in the conduct of the retfeat* 
enemy a firm front which checked 
all efforts to improve the victory, he pushed on in 
the direction of Winchester. Then, suddenly turning to the 
right, the defeated army made its way to Basing House, whence 
the way to Reading lay open before it.* 

In Ixindon the news of Waller's victory, coming as it did 
upon the heels of the ill tidings from Newark, was received 
Theranp- cnthusiastic joy. At Oxford every effort was 
made to extenuate the defeat horth, it was alleged, 
Loadoo, had retreated in good order and had lost no guns. 
Md Ml It was quite tiue ; but for all that the defeat at 

‘ Cheriton was no ordinary repulse. Not only had 

it put an end for ever to that scheme for the invasion 
of Kent and Sussex which, from the very beginning 
of the war, had played such a (lart in the Ko>alist strategy, 
but it set free the armies of Essex and Manchester foroflensive 


operations. Morally, the effect of the battle was even mofe 
decisive. It now appeared that no strategical skill, no splmdid 
chivalry, could com|jensate fur the inherent indiscipline of Che 
Royalist gentry. At Newbury it had been possible to throw 
the blame on the failure of ammunition. No such excuse 
could be pleaded at Chenton. 

Waller’s success atChentoncameopportunely to strengthen 
the hands of the War-party at Westminster. ITiat pasty, W 
itteakt now by Vane and St John, were thoroughly con- 
vinced that victory alone could leadtoa peacewhieli 
would give them satisfaction. For some weeks they 
had been struggling with difliculty against the widely diffused 
craving for peace, which was the natural result of the hardslMiXi 
and of war. Those h ards h ips and miscrica wm not 

confined to the scenes of actual ttriie, and menbefs of the 
House of Commons whose rents remained unpaid Isood it 


> Aeeona of HapM’kwwHaams, Ow.ifSX 

aamcimL iMijjIfy), HasMnf^ ispon is Yeagini 01^ AM 
JKSSL ifi,779b fid* 4* MHtmmkm Virtmit imtitk K* »• Mb 
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difficult to obtain purchasers for land which was to be sold 
either to pay off an incumbrance^ or to find a portion for a 
daughter, and had therefore every reason to feel sympathy with 
tuffiners more hardly bestead than themsdves. It was under 
the influence of this feeling that the Scotch Commissioners had 
been able to modify the reply which on March 9 
had been sent to Charles’s offer to negotiate. As 
Kmg*td>. originally framed the letter had contained a clause 
^ fixing a time for the Kingj^ return to Parliament, 
failing which means were to be taken to provide for the govern- 
ment of the country without him. The clause was withdrawn, 
but it contained the germ of an idea which, as long as Charles 
lived, would never be lost sight of. 

So trenchant a solution of existing difficulties was not likely 
to be widely accepted. Yet Charles was doing his best to make 
roMign its acceptance possible, not so much by his military 
iatiigMi. efforts as by the successive blows whi(^ his foreign 
intrigues were striking at what remained of the intimate relation- 
ship between King and people. In the winter he had been 
detected in attempting to overpower his subjects by the aid of 
France. When a company of Dutch ambassadors arrived in 
Jan. II. January to offer mediation, the leaders of the War- 
party must have been much worse informed than 
they usually were if they had not cause for suspectmg 
that the new mediation was intended to be as favourable to the 
Court as that of Haicourt had been. 

In point of fiict, Charles had long been an^^ingibr effeetual 
aid from the Prince of Orange and the Statm-GeneraL The 
bait which he had to offer was the hand of the y o u t hfu l Priaoe 
^ of Wales, which Frederick Hemy, and sdD iBMe his 
. ambitions wife, coveted for dielr dai^jbler. Soiae* 
ShKi thing had been saMabom the niatter when Hendaiia 
Maria was at the Hague in die spring of 164^ bat 
when Ae aM her bodhsMl in the ioaiiner after tte 
Adwahon Moor and Roandway Doiwn» efea t a appaaiedsohaia 
taken ao ftwomahle a tamiaBailhDd dad Mieipiaidait^ 
bedhpenaedwidi. A leftar written by Jfetam two dqw 
Aelwtoer Median]^ dbapidi^ MMIhiBathlrit 
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th to uke ap die echenie, though he did not wiih Id cm df 
all expectation of socoeia^ The growing atnngth of the fu* 
liaiiientary tnniei during the winter^ together with hit dhap* 
pointment of any immediate retulta from Harcourt't wimloob 
probably turned Chariet’i thoughta once more to#afdt a Umch 
i«44. alliance. At all eventa, on Febmary the lath, when 
^ ambaaaadon from the Sutea had been aome 
^ weeks in London, Jermyn wrote that the King and 
Queen were more favourable to the marriage than the Prince « 
of Omnge had supposed, and that they only wished to be tuie 
that their afiain would be advanced by its mcana* 

On the ambassadors and their proposals the Parlamentafy 
leaders, though probably not in possession of the key of the 
enigma, not unnaturally looked with suspicion. Wlien the 
Dutchmen demanded an audience of the Houses they Ibuod 
iiMoh 14. every diplomatic obstacle thrown in their way. At lsat« 
on March 14, theycontrived to intimate to the Lsida 
that they were rouly, with the full approbarionof die 
King, to tender their good offices to pot an end to the WMp 


So hard was it, in the existing state of feelin|^ to aaeal any 
proposal tending to peace with' a direct negative^ that Vang 
and his friends preferred to get the negotiation— if ncfodadeil 
there was to be — into their own hands. Under their hilaeneD 
the Commons voted that the Co mm i tt e e ef Bedi 
Kingdoms should be entrusted with the p s y p amri on 
gityfaw of the terms to be laid before the King.^ Thebmdi^ 
longing for peace, and beiiig wdl aware dial n o t hi ng 
aooepmbte fo Chutes wouM be otaril by ^ 


john CoBBDiteee, to be special^ imtruiied with the nggetiffiteth 
on which dicy hoped to eecnre a pr ep e si d g iw^#^^ 
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haxdly bear exposure to the public view, and for some time 
arguments of a practical or constitutional nature were made to 
do duty in the controversy which arose between the Houses. 
On March 30, Vane had such difficulty in carrying a majority 
with him on what appeared to be a mere question of procedure, 
that the numbers were equally divided, and he only gained his 
point by the Speaker’s casting vote.* 

The news from Cheriton, which reached Westminster on 
April X, did much to strengthen Vane’s shattered position. 

ApriL messengCTs brought tidings of 

Waller’s continued prosperity. Within ten days 
after the battle he had occupied Winchester, though 
the castle still held out, had overrun Andover, Salisbury, and 
Christchurch, and was threatening to advance into Dorsetshire. 

The news from Hampshire had very nearly led Charles to 
a resolution which would hardly have failed to prove disastrous. 
timOumr The Queen was once more near the time of her 
deliver)', and was impatient to take refuge in a place 
Oxfbid. Qf safety far from the tumult of war, perhaps too to 
escape from the hitter tongues which found occupation in 
defaming her at Oxford. In her choice of quarters she hesi- 
tated for a time between Bristol and Chester. From the 
former it would be easier to escape to France ; from the latter 
the passage was open to Ireland,* where the Confederate 
Catholics assured her of a hospitable reception, as well as of a 
revenue of 4iOoo/. a month. Her decision for the time at least 
was in favour of Chester. Yet how to reach Chester now that 
the Roundheads were triumphant, save under Rupert’s guidance, 
she hardly knew, and on April 3 Digby, by Charles’s 
orders, summoned Rupert to leave his prepamioiis 
WMM for the defence of the North to escort the terrified 
Queen.* Yet even Charles’s uxorious fondness 
could not persist in a coniae so ruinoui and the osder given 
on the 3td was recalled on the 4th.* 

* Zy. ri. 47 s* 4SS» 49<* C/. iiL 44n 

•TimrtoOriii0Ba,lfwBlinA|iifit3. CwlSh Orwumi, vi 57, fo. 

* Digliy to Rapert, April 3. Mi, MSS, i^il* M* isfi 

April n 4rid il^ id. ijn fisspjyfi 
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THE OXFORD PARUAHEHT. 


The Queen had been the more anxious to place henelf 
under Rupert’s care as she knew that her husband had not 
Charies a man to spare for her protection. Charles had 
already announced his intention of Uking the field 
in person, and Marlborough was selected as the 
place where his standard was to be set up for the new campaign. 

April to. Oxford, and on the foJIowiiig 

day reviewed his army, 10,000 strong, near 
Aldlxiurne, on the c^n ground a'htch had been the 
scene of the skirmish preceding the battle of Newlniry. On 
the 1 2th he returned to Oxford to await the development of 
Procrvdiugi the plans of the enemy, and to bring to a close the 
Pw. session of his Oxford Parliament That Parluiment 
had taken its duty too seriously to give complete 
satisfaction at Court. It had raised objections to official pro- 
ceedings, had overhauled accounts and suggested economiea. 

April 15. ^ address presented to the Ring on the 15th it 

luaddraM manifested both its undoubted loyalty and its entire 
* incapacity for the higher work of sutesmanshifx In 
words which did no more than echo the vague sentiments 
which were so dear to Charles’s heart, it begged him to repeal 
once more his assurances of protection to the Protestant re* 
ligion, his promise to convoke a national synod to ei tabliah 
the peace of the Church, and to recommend it, whenever the 
time came for it to meet, to have *a care for the ease pf lender 
consciences,’ whatever that might mean. A suigle example of 
aaual toleration accorded to some one particular tender con- 
adence would have been worth more than the moat aofemii 
engagement to recommend tolenition in the distam fiituiOr 
Chariei was, moreover, asked to asaure bis subjects that Im 
had no though of abandoning the use of Ferffmiieiila 
twS fai d in the future, and that the en c t io n a auchonaed hi 
pnlniS! time of war aboold not be followed aa a paaoe- 
ABfal^ dent in time of peaoe. To all tbit Charles nplM 
noit gnekmsiy, and on the i 6 ih he praragmrf 
ParUainent to October R* On the 17th the <^iieai 
aeto«^iiocforaiester»biit te Eaetac. Franca^ net liilindL 
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was in case of necessity to be the place of her retreat The 
farewell which she now took of her husband proved to be the 
last 

If Charles decided that his wife was not to take refuge in 
Irdandt it was probably because he knew that his relations 
cimHw’i with Ireland were far more unpopular amongst his 
own supporters than was to be gathered from the 
courtly expressions of the address which had just 
been presented to him. He had not hitherto reaped much 
advantage even from the English trooiS" which he had been 
enabled to bring over in consequence of the Irish cessation. 
One body of those troops had thrown down their arms at 
Nantwich. Another body had shared in the defeat at Cheriton. 
It was but a poor compensation for the obloquy which had 
faUen on him that a third body of about 2,000 men was now 
engaged in the siege of Wem, and might possibly be made 
available to swell the numbers of that army which Rupert was 
still engaged in raising. 

Charles’s larger scheme of enlisting the Iridi Catholics on 
his own side was even less likely to prove a success than his 
scheme for transporting the English army from Ireland. On 
February 23 Antrim arrived at Kilkenny. He was 
instructed to urge upon the Supreme Council the 
xntminy. gijyimtiige which it would be to them if, without wak- 
ing for concessions from Charles, they at once despatched to his 
aid the 10,000 Irish Celts whom they had offered him a year 
before,^ and if they added a, 000 more to serve under Antrim 
himself in the Sc^ish Highlands, and a supply of muskets 
and gunpowder for Rupert The reply of the ^pienie Council 
was not enoouiaging. They bad no murirets or powder to 
spaic^ and if they tMk under consideration the pro p ose d em- 
plo ym ant of a, 000 asen in the HigUand^ k would be oni^ pn 
Ihe undarslaniting that the port at which the asen wnm to 
uMirffcrimuldlwonimpttf lothe^ keoping, thus gkrihg 

iWflpi HL OR 'W PIVC QK tUB QOS^C' mnBBR JDQHB VPWiPMiV 
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what the King would do for them before thqr did iiqftWm 
lor the King.^ 

The Supreme Council was the less hkelf to consent to 
Antnm*s unreasonable demand as there was some prcdiabihty 
DutraMoT that before long it wpuld be master of all Irelaiid* 
In February the Scottish army in Ulster, half-starved 
in spite of the promises of the Parluunent at West- 


minster, was making active preparations to return to itii nitivt 
country, and the three English regiments which still held 
Belfast and the neighbouring town^ for the King were^ ton 
sheer distress, on the verge of mutiny * Charles was dt^his 
The pmh- tot to Weaken his own position in Munstkr. Lofd 
Inchiqum, a descendant of the house of OWeiii 
whose Protestantism had kept him firm m bis loyally 
qiuo. to the English Crown, and who had commanded 
troops with credit in the war in the South, arrived at Oafovd hi 
February to ask for the vacant Presidency of Munster. All 
who knm Ireland thought him eminently qualified te the 
iwcnvMio pto. Charles, however, had a year and a half befiMW 
promised it to Portland at the request of l^ennea^ 
and though it would have been easy enough to make Portland 
understand that in such times private engagements must ghm 
way before public necessities, Charles tnsisi^ on keepiqg Wi 
promise^ though Portland had never been m lielaiid in Ws 
life, and had never shown chat he possessed the quaUdM of n 
sokher. Inchtquin went badt to Ireland a diaappourtod nmrti 
ready to nse agamstthc King the sword which might have bemi 
drawn in bis cause.* 

IfOnriesmiB danger ofloMiig greund ia 
hope of gtiniiv enengdi in Ufcner wa* apeediV i |wwn* l d i 
Enrijr m Ifareh Sv nedenck Hanulioa brought aMMMMM 
fioaa Scotland that the eRBOia of the Noitfacn army t h oni d bo 
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relieved, and before long the English Parliament, terrified at 
the risk which they would incur if the Scots withdrew from 
Ireland, made good the promises of Hamilton. All thought of 
returning to Scotland was at an end.' 

Charles had still to confront the Agents whom the Supreme 
Council had despatched to Oxford to lay its grievances before 
The Irish ^ conclusion of a permanent 

oBSIrd** peace. Amongst other demands there were two of 
pre-eminent importance. The Agents asked for com- 
TiMirde.*’' plete liberty for the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
““***■ land and for the complete independence of the Irish 
Parliament. In order to ensure the permanence of the new 
arrangement, official posts were to be (kirly divided among his 
Majesty’s subjects of both religions, and an Act was to be passed 
authorising the levy of trained bands as in England— that is to 
say, the creation of an army prcponderatingly Celtic in origin, 
and Roman Catholic in religion. Only if these requests were 
granted were the 10,000 Celts, for whom Charles was anxiously 
waiting, to be despatched to his aid. *' We know not,” wrote 
Lord Muskerry, the principal personage among the Irish 
Agents, ** how it may be hoped that the nation may subsist in 
the condition of free subjects if our desires be not granted.” * 

Charles had now to listen to another tale. The Irish Catho- 
lic Agents had been followed to Oxford by agents appointed by 
^ the little group of Irish Protestants who had remained 
the fri^h* faithful to the King. Their demands, presented on 
***'‘*****“*^ April 18, were still more uncompromising than those 
of their opponents. Protestantism was to be established and 
Popery suppressed. The existing Parliament at Dublii^ from 
which all Catholics had been expeUed, was to be recognised 
as alone legitimate. The Confederate Catholics were to be 
deprived of all authority, and the arms and fortresses in their 
poMettioii were to be taken from them. As soon as they were 

I Tlw Coloneb In the Nwth to Onnond, Mudi is. CsfW MSS. is. 
W-493* 
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disarmed they were at their own expense to restore the ettatca 
of Protestants to the condition in which they had been before 
the war. Poyning’s law was to be maintained and a Protestant 
army kept on foot. No one who refused to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy was to sit in the House of Commons.* 

Between the two programmes no compromise was possible. 
On the one side was the harshest and most brutal assertion of 
Compromiie Protcstant ascendcncy, and of the right of the alien 
iiapoMibie. minority to enslave the children of the soil On the 
other was a scheme fairer in appearance, fairer, as for as we can 
now judge, in intentions, but leading inevitably to a situation 
in which the Protestants would have been at the mercy of their 
adversaries, and that too in days when the line of religious de- 
marcation rose up as an impenetrable wall of sefiaration between 
the professors of antagonistic creeds. Even Charles, eager at 
he was to secure the 10,000 Celts, could not blind himself to 
the fact that he was asked to place his own co- religionists in 
the hands of a Catholic Parliament and a Catholic army, and 
what he felt hesitatingly and uncertainly was felt with passionate 
FaeiiMst energy by the mass of his supporters. Their soorn* 
OsM rejection of the Irish demands is to be read be- 

tween the lines of the vague address on the subject of religion 
which was presented by the Oxford Parliament on the 15th,* 
and it was the comprehension of this which directed the Queen’s 
steps to Exeter and not to Chester on the 17th. 

Charles might hesiute long before giving a final answer 
which would cut off all hopes of further military assistance from 
Ireland, but his hope of entering on the new campaign with a 
OmMt reinforcement of 10,000 Irishmen was none the less 
signally baffled. AdisappointniemasgrcatasCharles’s 
• f p mma d. awaited Montrose. Antrim, indeed, who oofidniied 
to be treated with all courtesy at Kilkenny, had been enrolled 
as a member of the Supreme Council, and had been deoonmed 
with a high oommand in the Catholic army, but as yet thow 
were no signs of any tntention to provide him with the a«ooo 
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men he required for his expedition to the Highlands, Mont- 
rose, who on February 13 had been appointed die 
King’s Lieutenant-General in Scotland— this time the 
name of Maurice was omitted from the commission ‘ 
— had hastened to York to urge Newcastle to supply 
him with the means of making his way mto Scotland, 
whether Antrim effected a diversion in the Western Highlands 
or not Newcastle, who had all the Scottish army to face, and 
who could ill spare a single man, gave him 100 men mounted 
on worn-out horses and two small piec^ of ordnance. Picking 
up a small force of horse and 800 foot in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, he crossed the border on April 14, and occupied 
^ Dumfries, in the hope that the nobles would rise 
H«uS««d« against Presbytenan tyranny. Either the nobles dis- 
®®****^* trusted Montrose or were cowed by the energy of the 
Committee of Estates. The local forces rose against him, and 
•nd mnu his Only course was to retreat hastily to England. 
10 BsgiMid. Huntly, who about the same time raised the banner 
of revolt at Abe^een, was without difficulty suppressed by Ar- 
ifa a On 6 Montrose was created a m^uia, 

MontraMs a title which had no doubt been promised to him be- 
foie he left England. 

There was too little coherence in Charles’s schemes tobriug 
success within his reach. The diief result of them was to create 
an ineradicable distrust of his character, and to bring down upon 
the unhappy Irish, whose fate in those times was not the one 
leastdeservingof sympathy, the inextinguishable hatiedof allEng- 
lish Puritans and of most English Protestants. Therecan be no 
doubt that some Irish soldieis were mingled with those 
^inii of English birth who had been riiippedfrom Inhuid.* 
In London it was briieved that the native Iririi had 
ehnid^ flocked over in thousandsi and had robbed and mnr* 


M«di4. 
MootroM 
at York. 
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dered with an inhuman cruelty surpassing even that of the ideal 
debauched Cavalier of the London press. Every Irishman was 
regarded as beyond the courtesies of honourable wariare, and 
when Captain Swanley, who kept guard off the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, captured a vessel laden with troops from Ireland, he 
first offered the Covenant to the Englishmen among them, and 
Irish back and flung them into 

drown. Not a voice was raised in Parlia- 
ment or in the City in reprobation of this barbarous 

cruelty.* 


The Parliamentary armies were making head on every side. 
With Swanley*s help Pembrokeshire was recovered and the 
Pembroke ■'cighbouri Dg counties threatened. • On April 6 Crow- 
land was recovered, and a limit placed to the incur* 
sions of the garrison of Newark. Before long still more 
exhilarating tidings reached Westminster from the North. Sir 
'Fhomas Fairfax had left Lancashire, and, driving the Royalists 
out of the West Riding on his way, had joined his father before 


Aptu It. Selby. On April 1 1 Selby was stormed, and mon 
sdhjr taiMa, 3,000 prisoners fell into the hands of the vktori* 
ous generals. The effect on the Marquis of Newcastle was 
instantaneous. The danger in his rear drew him hack from 
confronting the Scots at Durham. On the iStJi he shut him- 
self up in York with 5,000 horse snd 6,000 foot 
M ySf* Scots followed promptly, and on the soth they 
** effected a junction with the Fairfiaes at Tadcaster. 

After due consulution the three generals applied thetmelvcs 10 
prepare for the siege of York. If help did not speedily aimt 
the King's cause would be ruined in the North.* 
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CHAPTER Xj{IL 

TOE PARTING OF ESSEX AND WALLER. 

The Parliamentary chiefs had reason to look with hopefulness 
to the campaign which was about to open. Waller’s victory at 
1S44. Chenton and Fairfax’s victory at Selby had more 
counterbalanced Rupert’s achievement in reliev- 
cuipaisn. ing Newark. On April 6 orders were given to Essex 
and Manchester to rendezvous at Aylesbury on the xpth,^ and 
there was every reason to suppose that their combined forces 
would be more than a match for the mfenor numbers of which 
the King was able to dispose. Waller's army would thus be 
left ftee to push on towards the West 

Yet even before a single regiment was on the march signs 
were not wanting of the existence of the causes which ultimately 
frustrated all these hopes, and showed that the 
Parliamentary anmes in the South were wanting in 
that unityof purpose and in that resolute determina' 
don without which numerical superionty is vein. 
SSS-- Essex was the first to discover that be was dtstrustsd 
by the men who bore sway in the Committee of Both 
Khydoms. His relations witti the Peace-party in the House 
of Lords were too dose not to exdte suspicion in dmse who 
bAmd that any attempt to open n^otiations with Ghiri^ 
oouldbediaaati^ to fbeh canse^and who tharefoie fomeil 
test he ttiS^ osahll nditaiy poehion to impoae a iniwM 
pam^ as be Ind been templed to use is after the itefratsol 
MsmlMlfbQrmMlRoind^ ThhtinihiitlNf did 
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Inm grtevout wioog ibere am be no doobt wbilcwr. Her 
Hhca p. only «es he chained by a item teme oC duty to tbe 
exigencies of geoemlsht|s bat his religioii lay on the 
Puntan side of the paity-nmll which separated the contending 
ibices. He now believ^ as sincerely as Cromwell that die 
peace for which he longed was only to be attained through the 
gate of victory, ■ though it might reasonably be doubted whether 
his was the arm to achieve the needful end. 

On April 8 Essex presented to the Lords a pathetic and 
dignified remonstrance The delay in furnishing him with an 
Apni a army, he said, had cost the country much, and might 
have cost it more. ** Newark,” be pleaded, **is not 
tha Lonb, (akeii, Lincolnshire is lost, Gloucester is unaoppUedh 
and the last week the week of Chenton Fight — thm was 
but a step between us and death, and*— what Is w o ras " 
slavery.” 

** For my part,” continued die suspected commander, **as I 
first engaged myself m this cause and undertook this aerrici 
with an honest and single heart, without any particolar end of 
my own, but merely to serve my country and defend religion 
jand libcsly, m which cause both Houses of Parliament and dm 
good party of the whole kuigdom have lolemnly protested to 
hve and die with me, which hath kept op my spirits aO thii 
whOe, and would not sofler me to lay down my commission 
notwithstanding all my discouragements ... so 1 shall be 
ready atill to prosecute tt widi the utmost of my en d e a fo n is, 
and dame no longer to live than 1 diall be fUchfol m it ; and 
thooi^ you have been pleased to reduce my am^ to y^eee 
fimt and 3,000 horse, when my Lord of Manchester is allowed 
an army of 14,000 and receives 34,0004 a month Ibr the pay of 
tl since kii done by you I subs^ and with them or a Issssr 


I 
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number, if it be your pleasures, I will, as I have several times 
already, adventure my life for the service of this cause.” * 

Essex concluded by recommending a fresh appeal to the 
City. The simple and manly tone of his complaint was sure 
to go straight to the hearts of Englishmen, and on the 13th 
AprU 13. the City answered his appeal by a resolution to raise 
oitom ^ considerable loan upon the usual security of the 
and momy. estates of Papists and delinquents, and to send out 
three regiments of trained bands to the rendezvous at Ayles- 
bury, whilst three more were to be held in readiness to follow 
if their services were required.* 

Yet, admirably as the cause of the Parliament was served 
by the devotion of the City, the very necessity of appealing to 
it pointed to a danger even greater than that which would 
result from the mutual jealousy of the commanders. To draw 
upon local resources was to rely upon help which, 
KhaHiM on by the very nature of the case, could not be per- 
locniforoM. jnanently rendered. The local officials, zealous 
when war approached their own borders, would grow cool when 
the thunderstorm had drifted away. The local troops, whose 
daily toil was interrupted and whose means of livelihood were 
threatened by long service in the held, would soon cry for a 
speedy return to their homes. As it had been after Newbury, 
so it would be again till the discovery was made that victory 
was only to be attained by a trained and disciplined army, 
which had cast off all local ties and was command^ by officers 
bound to one another by the strictest military subordination. 

Already, when the City took its resolution, there had been 
fresh evidence of the instability of local forces. Wallers 
WdM victorious advance had come to an end because his 
City regiments had insisted upon returning home. 
Findiog himsdf with numbers too reduo^ to enable him to 
make head against the enemy on the borders of Donenddre^ 
Apdin. he drew back to his okl quarters at Famham, as tf 
Cheriton had never been fbqght Takiqg idvan- 
tage of his enforoed retreat, a Royalist paitg aeade 
•Z/.VL90S. 
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a dash at Worehain, captured the place, and threatened Poole. 
The City authonties indeed announced that two regiments were 
already on the way to take the place of their retonung 
comrades, and that a third would soon follow, but the mischief 
which had been done was only too likely to be done again at 
some equally unseasonable moment.' 

On the day on which the City's ofler of its trained bands 
was made, the controversy between the Ixirds and (*ommons 
April 13. matter of the negotiations took a new shape. 

The Peers saw that to insist upon their refusal to 
about a iM. entrust the proposed ncgotiatum a ith ( harles to 
gotiMuA. Committee of Jloih Kingdoms was equivalent, m 
the face of the opposition of the other House, to an aliandon- 
ment of the negotiation itself. They therefore gave way on the 
point on ahich they had long been olwtinate* and sent (kmn 
an ordinance authonsing the Committee to treat, hut direcling 
It to present its terms of |)eace not bter than the lyih, m 
order that an attempt to open negotiations might be made 
before the armies took the held on the 19th * The ma)ont> of 
the Commons, hoping that a victory might precede the nego- 
tiauon, altered the date to the 36th, and this amendment was 
accept^ by the Lords, who knew tl^t, if they rejected it, there 
would be no negotiation at all.^ 

There was still a delay in bringing the quarrel to dedsm 
in the field Ample as were the resources of the Sooth East 
of England, they were all too little to support Che 
iiw annies of Esses and Waller and Manchester, as well 
as those of Leven and Monro. Parliament was 
always behindhand with itt payments, and the recnitung of 
the new armies, even with £rre recourse to the pcess-sysicn, 
proceeded hut slowly. The 19th, appointed for the rendeip 
WOOS at Aylesbury, amved, but Eases was not ready to star.* 

* C/. i8L 4$E Tht Coac af % K.ie Walter sad Bs tf sa r , Apil If, 
tW Com. M a K. to Walter. April 14. Tht Cow. of E X. to tha 
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lianchester, indeed, had an araiy equipped for a campaign, 
bat his first duty was to the Eastern Association, and that 
doty required him to watch Rupert’s movements as long as 
Lincoln remained in the hands of the Royalists. 

Hoping more from war than from negotiation, the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms delayed its appointed task as long as 
^ was decently possible, and when at last, on April 29, 
y ^ M j iSStii produced its propositions, they were such as were 
only compatible with a ijrtiial capitulation of the 
^ Royalist party. 

Weak as the Peace-party was, it had never appeared to 
greater disadvantage than now. Counter-policy to propose it 
ThcPtue. had absolutely none. The King’s vague and un- 
SS^SuMT- certain note of consideration for tender consciences 
seemed statesmanship itself by the side of the silence 
of Holies and Maynard, of Salisbury and Pembroke. The con- 
flict between the two Houses, which blazed up again as soon as 
the Committee’s proposals were presented, turned upon purely 
Dbimtw secondary points. There was a long wrangle over 
ibc wish of die Lords to re-admit to their seats the 
members of both Houses who had returned fircmi 
Oxford, in which the Commons, whose nqpuive 
voi<^ was conclusive, took the stricter view, no doubt in order 
to prevent the reinforcement of the Peace-party in the Lords 
by Bedford and Holland, Clare and Conway, who with others 
had been dropping in and tendering their submission fiom 
time to time. Another subject of dispute was the wish of the 
Commons to give to Manchester the authority of an 
dent command, whilst the Lords were 
keep him in subordination to Eoex.* StSI 
desperate was the struggle over the 
of the Comminee of Both Kingdoass, the 
months for wj^ H had been established < 
in May. The Commons insiated upon a 
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fcnemlof the powe w of At emdni Com^illtM^ whte^ 
I^rdti doubtlM with the intention ^ gnring o bifer np o h 
•entfttion to the Peace-perty, wished to incsene its munbe^i 
Day after day the Lords sent down amendmenti to the oidi* 
nance propo^ by the Commons. Day after day the Commoni 
threw out the amendments of the Lor^ Before an a g reeasc nt 
could be efiectedt the Committee reached iM term, and fo 
some days at a most critical moment there was no oeatml 
authonty except a discordant Parliament to direct the move- 
ments of the armies in the 6ekL 


A deadlock such as this had in some way or other to be 
brought to an end. The way in which the object was attiified 
Mw M was charactenstic of the leadership of Vane and Sh 
JiSmli! John, > as opposed to that of Pym. 

On Februaiy i, when the proposal to appoint a 


governing Committee was first mooted, the Loida 
had been surprised into passing an ordinance lar 


its creation, m which they conferred upon the new bo4F far 


an unlimited time powers so vast as to rouse a warm r csm a n c t 
in the House of Commons.* This* omnipotent ordinance,’ aait 
was then called, had never been rejected by the Lower Heaney 
but bad simply been laid aside. It was now taken and 
passed by ^ Commons. As the Lords had ahneaify WM 
It down, It was unnecessary to ask them to vote on it agrim 
It therefore became law, as for as anything could become lew 
wnhoot the royal aaieiit, and the baffled Lords, cticttumnlid 
UmwB* e tridi, had to look on witboMtihe poastbdiqr of 
^ dismtisfoctMm, whan Che dU 
mmmwtOu Committee met on May aa to oontume ns wwl;.* 

AM thfowhik Charles bad been doing hii best 
hifaminaiiDy. It was indeed a asatter of sciiow cofiddenHhm 
to him that, race the middle of Maich^ PHnee 
Mam Manrioe^ at the head of a force 6,ooe fflioufo hid 
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been engaged in an attempt to beat down the stubborn spirits 
of the men of Lyme. In vain storming parties had been led 
again and again against the fortifications hastily thrown up. 
Yet Maurice could not bear to leave his task unaccomplished, 
even to bring succour to his uncle in his hour of danger.* By 
Vavanour recalling Sir William Vavasour, who was posted in the 
**=*“^* neighbourhood of Gloucester, with the greater part of 
the troops under his command, Charles was indeed able to raise 
the numbers of his main army to abo||t 10,000 ; but the price 
which he paid for this reinforcement was the completion by 
Rdiefof the Parliamentanans of the work of supplying 
GkMicMter. Gloucester with ammunition, which had been to 
some extent successful before Vavasour’s recall, but which 
Mynn, who was left in charge of the small force remaining in 
the Severn Valley, was entirely unable to hinder.* 
lummoM So hopeless did the situation appear to Charles, that 
Rupwc, ^ more summoned Rupert to his side. Rupert, 

knowing the supreme importance of the relief of York, de- 
spatched Byron to plead against his uncle’s resolution. Before 
Byron’s urgency Charles gave way, and announced that he 
would for the present be content if Rupert would send to 
Worcester a body of 2,000 foot and a regiment of horse, and 
if he would himself abstain from engaging so far * in northern 
designs ’ as to be unable to join the army near Oxford in the 
first week in June. Rupert could ill spare a single man, and 
he was most unwilling to abandon his march to the help of 
Newcastle on which his heart was set On April 25 
he was himself at Oxford, entreating that his army, 
OjiM. brought together with the greatest difficulty, miglit 
be suffered to remain intact* 

Before Rupert had been long at Oxford the news of the 
gatheriog of the Parliamentary armies round York * sh ar pened 
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his eagerness to march to the relief of the threatened d^. 
For ten days he strove to impart his own unwavering oouiago 
to the irresolute King. If Charles, he argued, would keep 
Hb mdiuir strong garrisons in Reading, Wallingford, AhingdofV 
and Jianbury, manoeuvnng round Oxford with a 
strong body of horse, it would be as impossible fur the com* 
bined armies of the Parliament to master so extensive a position 
as it would be for them to push on, leaving the fortresses on* 
assailed in their rear. Pnnee Maurice, with some reinforce* 
ment of cavalry, would thus be at liberty to beat down what 
resistance still hampered his mo\einents in the West, whilst 
Rupert would have a free hand to make himself master of the 
North.* When, on May 5, Rupert left Oxford he 
had every reason to believe that his plan of campaigii 
OjrfbnL had been adopted. 

The next day Rupert’s plan was, at least in part, abandoned. 
Forth, perhaps wisely, thought that the position recommended 
^ by Rupert was too extensive, and had already sug* 
rM^pbn gested that the fortifications of Reading should 
"******’” be demolished.* There was the more reason why 
Charles should contract his efforts, as his military inleriority 
was being brought home to him in every directton. Barnstaple 
had revolted in January, and now Massey was 
mirrm mm. taking One post after another m the neighboi^ood 
Mayc of Gloucester, whilst Maurice had not yet s u cce ed e d 
lSS!if in reducing Lyme. On May 6 Manchester stormed 
the Close of Lincoln. The whole county fell speedHy 
into their hands. A bridge was swiftly thrown over the Tienk 
at Gainsborough, and Manchester, to whom orders had beat 
given to proceed to the North, instead of effecting a junction 
with EaUx at Aylesbury, as bad been originally mtended^ 
carried the army of the Eastern Aasocklion km 
wMio. Yorkdiirc^ to take part with Leven and the FaMuMi 
mthenKMiieiiloaaikaeorYofk. AbcObrNaiGMdt 
kid nde evoy FB9>atiao koM oat at loag ■■ p(«dki% 
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•ending away the greater part of his cavalry, as Fairfiut had 
done at Hull, before the investment was completed. ‘ 

On May i8 the demolition of the fortifications of Reading 
vras finidie^ and its garrison of 2,500 men was rendered avail- 
Mayxs. Service in the field.* On the following 

SSwuIed: Essex and Waller, to whom the conduct of the 

^ ' campaign against the King was entrusted now that 
aad Manchester had been despatched elsewhere, met for 
consultation in the town which had just been 
abandoned by Charles.* l!%eie was no lack of 
courtesy apparent on either side, but it did not bode well for 
the harmonious co-operation of the two Parliamentary Generals 
that it was arranged between them that the two armies should 
operate separately. 

In the royal camp there was every token of despondency. 
There had even been a talk of sending the Prince of Wales 
into Cornwall as a measure of precaution.* The 
oSriM't ever-present apprehension of coming danger did 
much to prolong the discussion between the King 
and the representatives of the Irish Catholics. The prospect 
of seeing 10,000 Irish soldiers landing in England was very 
tempting to Charles, but on the other hand it was 
terribly unpopular among his own supporters. “ Al- 
iniboSim. though,” Wrote Digby toOrmond, “the Irish Agents 
should be moderate and reasonable, it is so nice and dangerous 
a business, that it will hardly be ui the King’s power at present 
to give them; with any reprobation of his Council any such 
conditions as wise men can aooqit and answer to those that 
trusted them. The danger of scandal for his Majes^ to gmnt 
diem almost anything more than private pramisei» whkh I 
conceive he will also be diary to dob is likely to be omsii 
w npw eed by the wild and extmvagsnt proporitioiis of thoes 
dmt Odl themselves the P rotes ta nt Agents. The tradi of the 

» 4 ^ri i f i wft r l eN ift e. 8»ey»ii Dk EmM 
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one it Ads : Everybody that it fidthftd to the Khii^ iiilcteito 
apprehendt the necetsky of a ptaee,* both for the pwttrvatioo 
of the Pfotettantt in Irelaiid and the mppoit of our tAdit 
here; bateveiybodyaltoit teekingiat theapedidtiopiillthe 
chettnuts out of the Are with the puppy^ foot, and to cat! off 
the counsel of granting the Irish anything at all to hit ndigh** 
hour ; which it the reason why I do not wonder at all that to 
none of your letters I have ever received any opinion ftom yoo 
concerning this matter. Only tn one thing 1 shall pretooiie 10 
provoke your advice, and that is how you think it may agM 
with hit Majesty’s interests there and the saiety of ^ P rotet* 
tarn subjects’ condition? For, to tell you freely my appmhen* 
sion, 1 do not think the matter likely to proceed to foither 
tenns of accommodation than so; not but that e v er y body 
desires a better settlement in relation to Ireland, but eveiy* 
body is restrained in counsel by apprehensions of the ill e d he tt 
whi^ any concession of the Irish Catholics at this time aai^ 
have upon the affections of the people here’** 

When such sentiments as these ptevailed--<and nfceamiily 
fweviiled— at Oxford, the accqitafioe of the Irish trnma mm 
iii 9 impossible for CharleB. Yet he was onahle to took 
the fact fairly in the foce, and, hoping that ttom 
would bring a remedy, he contented himself wMi 
ttOmmL askiim for o renewal of the cessation, tomtogomr 
the negotiation for peace to the patient, miicfa-entalBf 
Ormond, to the vain hope that that loyal eervant mould to 
aome way find a aolution whkb would reconcile inoomptoifato , 
dahna. The Iriab agents weie dintond hm 
Ctofoid with every appea ran ce of fiivoor.^ Theff 

Omnood would be direcied to oombtoe with the CoofodMie 
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Charles appears to have been thoroughly convinced that 
without extraneous aid he could not make head against his 
enemies, and he could not be brought to understand that 
extraneous aid might do him more harm than good. On 
May 3a May 30, a week after the dismissal of the Irish 
Agents, a letter wntten from Exeter by the Queen 
lip. Prince of Orange announced that the treaty 

Goffe’i marriage of the Prince of Wales was at last 

Biwuon. to be seriously taken up. The letter was carried by 
Dr. Gofle, who had been chaplain of Lorfllioring’s regiment in 
the Dutch service, and in that capacity had done much to 
forward the use of the Book of Common Prayer by the English 
soldiers in the Netherlands. ‘ He was now sent as a nego- 
tiator, on the ground that a personage of higher rank might 
caise suspicion. 

His instructions were more than usually indicative of 
Charles’s ignorance of the ways of men. The Prince was to 
Hit in- be informed that the proposed marriage was to form 
■cnictiom. ^ between England, France, and the Dutch 
Republic. The three nations were, therefore, to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Frederick Henry, if France 
should so desire, was to go to war with the Emperor, and to 
give general military assistance to France. He was also — and 
this was the clause which alone possessed direct interest for 
Charles— to furnish fifteen or twenty ships of war for two 
months, and a sufficient number of other vessels to bring over 
to England 4,000 French foot and 2,000 French horse. 
Mamin, it was true, had hitherto made no promise to allow 
Charles the benefit of this little army, still less to advance the 
money to pay it If, then, the French Court should prove 
obdurate, Frederick Henry was at once to give up the French 
aUianoeond to make a truce with Spain. He was also to send 
over to En^and the English regiments in his service, to agree 
upon the sum due os an acknowledgment of the wrongdoing 
of the Dutch in the massacre of Amboyna, and lo pay his 
dauc^iter's portion in ready money.* 

■ tfoa-tasa* vE StE 
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Even Charles, it is probable, never proposed anything mom 
fatuous than the suggestion that the Dutch should make tcnae 
A foolish ^ith Spain. It is difficult to understand how any 
•uggostioo. could have supposed that an old warrior 

like the Pnnce of Orange, who had three months before 
renewed the treaties which bound him to France, and who was 
now preparing to join the French with a Dutch fleet in laying 
siege to Giavelines, should have been willing -or should have 
been able if he had been willing — to fling up one alliance and 
to adopt another merely for the pleasure of seeing his daughter 
married to the Pnnee of Wales. As might have been expected, 
the Prince replied that he should be gbd to see a good under- 
standing amvecl at between England and France, but that he 
would have nothing to do with Spam.' 

Long before this answer reached England it had been 
necessary for Charles to consider how he might defend himself 
if foreign aid failed him. In his I'ouncil the notam 
of ofienng battle was only suggested to be rejected, 
and on May 25 Abingdon was abandoned. On the 
36th It was occupied by Essex, whilst Waller pushed 
on m the direction of W'anuge, to gam, if possible^ 
a passage over the Thames aliove Oxford, and so to 
cut oflT Charles from the West* 

Charles’s hold upon the West was already 
loosening. On the 34th Malmesbury surrendered to Massey, 
and on the 36th, the day on which Essex entered 
Abingdon, Charles despatched Hopton to Bristoli 
Mataw- that he might at least preserve the great Wcstcfil 
port from falling into Pariiamenury hands. Maurice 
was still occupied with the siege of Lyme, and Rnpeit was only 
juA surung for the relief of Yorit 

On the lyth a council of war met at Oxford. Scouting the 

Priam of Onees, May 30 (f). faWiaitlnai for CAk, Cm 0 mm 
/vemimr, to. a, hr. 99, too^ 101. 
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nouoD of fighting under pment eircunwaMm» It lecMB* 
mended that, if Eaaea and Waller combined W 
TblfS^s attack Oidord, exalte ilumklpoMhlinmK in m 
^ position as to keep the communicationa of the dtp 
open, at least on one side. If they separated, the Royal army 
was strong enough to fall upon each of them ahenuudy witii 
every prospect of success.* The plan was rather a modification 
of Rupert’s scheme than an original conception. Rupert had 
propomd that Charles, with all his force, should guard a lafga 
circle of fortifications round Oxford, whilst he was himself set 
free to strike at the enemy at a distance. According to dm 
new plan a small force only would be left at Oxfoid, whOat 
Qiarles, with at least a part of his army, would be as to as 
Rupert It IS probable that the modification was due to Forth. 
At least his creation as Earl of Brentford in the Br H^|^ 
peerage on the very day on which the council of war waa hdd 
goes far to show th^^ his influence was at this t una in tbo 
ascendant 

moever WM the mthor of the plan. It mukf • clMa|B <■ 
Chalks’. itiateQr coneflwndmg with the chanfe n hkniBtaiy 
pocition which lemlted from the ent«ai»ce of A# 
.tMMcr- Scott. In the campa^ rf 1645 he had ho ped W 
outflank and to enuh the enemy by the wei^ of a opwk t 
nnmben. In 1644 he knew btt force, to be iuuuiica% 
iiifajor.andhefeU back upon the idea of compenaat kg te 
that infenority by mpidity «f moseaMot from hit CMNw 
poff it inn at Oxford. 

It k not auflScient fcrageneial tofcim a ,oodpl» Ij 

is necetssr? lor lus s ucc cas that hii oppo oe ms Mould 
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During three days Essex strove in vain to seize the bridges 
over the Cherwell at Gosford and Enslow. On June 2 the 
Dutch ambas<<ador8| who, in despair of obtaining a 
hearing at Westminster for their proposal to mediate, 
had recently arrived at Oxford, waited upon Essex 
to urge him to open direct negotiations with Charles. 
Anxious for peace as he was, Essex was too loyal 
to his employers to respond to the overture, and he told the 
ambassadors plainly that if they want||d to treat they must 
apply elsewhere. ‘ 

It seemed at last likely that military events would take a 
decisive turn. On the very day on which the ambassadors 
were pleading with Essex, Waller, who had signalised 
his occupation of Abingdon by hewing down with 
Puritanic fervour the stately market-cross adorned 
with images of saints and kings, forced a passage 
over the river at Newbridge, some miles above 
Oxford. Charles himself, who was that evening at 
Woodstock, was in imminent danger of being 
captured. In such a crisis timid counsels were not wanting. 
Would it not be the best course, suggested someone, to sur- 
render on conditions ? ** I may be found in the hands of the 
Earl of Essex,” was the King’s reply, ** but I shall be dead 
first”* 

In all haste Charles withdrew to Oxford, but there at least 
it was impossible to remain. If his whole army were blocked 
up in the city, a single fortnight tfould suffice to starve it out 
On the morning of the 3rd, by a feigned attack on 
Abingdon, he drew Waller to its defence, and then, 
turning sharply bade to Oxford, he rode out as soon 
as It was dark at the head of some 3,000 horse and 1,500 foot 
On the afternoon of the 4th be was at Burfoid, and 
a second ntght iniuth brought him to Bourton-on* 
the^Water. There had been some thought of making 
for Bristol, but when Chailes arrived at Eveduun-he 
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letnied diftt Tewkesbury bed sunendeied to Masseys HM 
Denbigh, who for some months had been holding his osm ec 
the head oi a small force in Shropshire and Staflbvdshire^ was 
advancmg southwards ; and that Essex and Waller were on the 
marclL To make for Bristol would be to haaard a battle^ and 
a battle was the very thing which Charles most wished for the 
present to avoid. He therefore pushed on for Worcester, 
joBta ^ <ook up his quarters on the 6{h The 

prospect before him was not a bnght one. “When 
I have told your Highness this,*’ wrote D^;by to 
DwV* Rupert, after recounting the incidents of the march, 
Jfull"* ^and that Essex comes upon us one way. Waller 
likely to go about us on the Welsh side by Gloucester, 
that Massey and the Lord Denbigh towards Kidderminster, 
both with considerable forces , and when to all this I shall add 
the uncertainty of your brother’s suoceedmg before Lyme; and 
that Oxford is scarcely victualled for a month, and for andht 
we know blocked up in a manner by the enemy’s hoise^ your 
Highness will easily frame to yourself an image of our con* 
diQon* 


Chartes had intended to make a stand at WcrocMeTt tnH 
on the 9 th Sudeley Castle surrendered to Waller, and m the 
jwMnb »<h orders were given for a retreat to Bewdley.^ 
If only the King’s enemies had been under a single 
commander, it would have been almoet impos rib i e 
Ibr him to escape destruction. Dehverance came to hfan 
because neitlier of the Parliamentary commandcfs was lendy 
, . to take orders from the other. On June 6 a ooonefi 

CnSiT of war was held at StowKin-tlie*Wokl, at which bedi 
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taflk ought to devolve. Not only was Essex iiuther from the 
King and nearer L>me than Waller, but his army was more 
homogeneous as being composed of men enlisted for general 
service, whilst that of Waller wiis mamly composed of men who 
had been furnished by the Association of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, and who were therefore likely to be unwilling to be 
long absent from their homes 

In truth this extraordinary diversion of half the army from 
its proper work was but part of a preconceived plan. It was 
Emu no mere relief of an heroic out unimportant garrison 
^hich was contemplated Essex, always prone to 
the West fyj under the influence of those around him, had 
fallen under the influence of Lord Robartes and the gentlemen 
of Devon and Cornwall He fancied that if, after reheving 
Lyme, he pushed on into the West, he should not only occupy 
a province which Waller had long regarded as his own, but 
should, by cutting off one mam source of Charles’s supplies, 
do more to bring the war to an end than if he had d^eated 
the Kmg in a pitched battle ‘ 

It 18 evident that Essex altogether underestimated Charles’s 
resources. Waller, he thought, had no more to do than to 
dnve the Kmg before him, and then to turn back to the dull 
waiM work of besiegmg Oxford. Waller, at least, knew 
better than this The chase gfter the King’s person 
appeared to him to be an endless task, yet one which, endless 
as It was, must neoessanly be faced As long as Charles was 
at large there would be no end to the war, 'for, break his army 
never so often, his person will raise another.’* 
jowia. To the members of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms the announcement of the impending dhri- 
Sf i itf* ” ^ ^ armies was an impkasant surprise. Vague 

Kia pi oM i , and uncertam as dieir langiiage had bc^ thqr ImuI 
imended that Esem slipuld employ the bulk of his amy ip 
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beneging Oxford, and, htvtng received the approhatioii of 
the Commons, they sent offs tetter to the self-willed 
lomn. commander, in which they directed him, after de- 
spatching a sufficient force to relieve Lyme, to hasten hack 
towards Oxford with the remainder of his army.^ 

The Peers stood by Essex, and called on the Committee 
to inform their House what instructions had been sent to the 


jaMxj. Committee had grown accustomed 

to treat the mutilated House of l^ords with contempt^ 
^ and replied with a refusal to give information except 
at the demand of both Houses. The insult was the greater, 
as the Commons had already been taken into council The 
Lords were, however, powerless, and could do no more than 
direct that both their own question and the Committee^ 
answer should be deleted from their journals, so that no 
evidence of their helplessness might remain on leconL* 

It was easier for the Committee to set the Peers at naiighl 
than to impose their srill upmi a General in command of all 
army. Their letter overtook Essex on June is at 
Blandfoid, where he was well on his way towards 
Lyme. He replied that he was carrying out their 
rdieve Lyme in the only manner in whkh 
it was possible for him to do sts and he further asserted thnl 
he had their approval iadevoting himself, after Lyme had been 
relieved, to the reoonquest of the West. Having thus pul 
npon ainbigaous passages in former letteri * an imerpfetaikm 
which served hit purpose, he proceeded to enkige on Waller's 
( for the task of oveminning the West Hit rival, ho 
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fill^ged, after disposing of the King, would be in a good position 
for turning back to undertake the siege of Oxford with the 
assistance of the reinforcements which might reasonably be 
expected to join him. ** Pardon me,” continued the aggrieved 
commander, “if I make bold to order and direct my own 
Major-General,^ for in truth I do not see how Sir William 
Waller can take care of all the countries along the seaside from 
Dover to St Michael’s Mount If you think fit to set him at 
liberty and confine me, be pleased to qaake him General and 
me the Major-General ^ of some bri jkde, that my soldiers may 
have free quarter, free plunder, and contributions besides, as 
his have without control. Finally, that army which hath the 
greatest strength of foot will be most able, by God’s blessing, 
to reduce the West, and I believe that I have the most resolute 
foot in Christendom. Take heed how you disafiect them, for 
if you lose them either by commanding me* to be still or 
putting them upon ordinar)* services which are below them, 
you v^l repent too late, and I too soon. If you encourage 
me to advance further into the West, I hope in a reasonable 
time to relieve Lyme and distress Weymouth ; but if you call 
back Sir William Waller from pursuing the King and stop me 
in my march to the West, we are like to lose the benefit of 
both armies this summer, because we are put upon cross 
services, which lie iar out of our way, and are denied the 
benefit of those fair opportunities which God hath put into 
our hands. Consider what I have said, and if by following 
your advice the West be not reduced, Hopton’s army be re- 
cruited, and Lyme lost, let not the blame be laid upon your 
lordships’ innocent though suspected servant, Essex,** 

Essex would soon have to make up his mind whither he 
would beuke himself Lyme was still untsken. Onkfayjg 
Warwick bad arrived off the little port witii ft km 
wbidi he had omtytd supplioMtote 

he was absolute^ power to sgsinst the army of te snesqf 
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which Wit lying on the lower ttopet of die hillt. Behind dm 
Blender line of fortidcation, over which an active man eoiild 
without dilficulty leam the townmen held sturdily out ; all the 
more resolutely at amongst the scanty military gsmson watthe 
Colonel Blake who was afterwards the indomiuble Admiral of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate.* After every eflbrt to 
storm the place had failed, Maunoe had recourse to one 
desperate expedient He poured a shower of red-hot Iron 
upon the town in the hope of lighting op a conflagration 
which would render defence impossible. Maurice was, how- 
ever, disappointed, and the fires which he raised were ex- 
tinguished almost as soon as they were kindled. Lyme was 
at last delivered by the approach of Essex. At two o'clock m 
the early mornmg of the tsth the Royalist army 
drew ofll The townsmen, sallying forth on the 
following day, gased with admiration at the solidity 
of the works of the besiegers. One characteristic act of ow elt y 
sullied the whiteness of their tnumph. An Irish woman, left 
behind by Inchiquin’s Munster regiment, * was slam and polled 
almost to pieces by the women of Lyme.'* 

The relief of Lyme wu quickly followed by the oocopslhm 
Wiiwii iii of Weymouth. Having achieved these two oljacti^ 
"""***'*■ Essex deliberately resolved to push forward Into 
the West he wrote to the Houses^ **after aU my sad 
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consultations, faithful endeavours, and, by God’s blessing, 
jwr. happy success, you shall call me back as one that 
is not fit to be trusted any further in a business 
the Wert, of such high concemment, I wiU come and sit in 
Parliament as not knowing any military employment worthy ot 
my presence in any associated county, which is wholly com* 
mitted to the care and trust of some inferior commander.” ' 

Essex here appears at his worst. There are no signs in 
any of his letters that his mind emtewoed the campaign as a 
whole. He had reasons to gnre, which were at least 
EuexMa worthy of consideration, why, if he could possess 
“*****^"* himself of the West, the royal cause would receive a 
heavy blow by the loss of the contributions of those regions j 
but he never asked whether, as things stood elsewhere, he was 
capable of possessing himself of the West It was, in fact, his 
own incapacity to act as a commander-in-chief which almost 
justified Houses and their Committee in refusing to treat 
him as such. Their mode of dealing with the difficulty was 
indeed as fatal as his own. Though Essex and Manchester, 
Cromwell and Waller, were all members of the Committee 
Both Kingdoms, it was seldom that any of them were able 
to take part in its deliberations. Its acting members wen 
avilians, and civilians are necessarily incapable of wisd) 
direedng the movements of armies. Their own instructions tc 
Essex had been vague and uncertain, and in distrust of the 
General they had divided his authority amongst offieen 
nominally under his command, whilst they did not venture tc 
remove him from his post, inefficient as he was, because he 
had a large following amongst the officers, and because be 
was regarded with affection that numerous body in the twe 
Houses which hoped against hope that he would one dai 
declare himsdf on die side of peace. On June a| 
SSSjiia the Commony gave way beibie ^ peraiateiioe of dM 
GeneialL^ directed dMtEaaeKshouM be infianaef 
diet he was at lib^ so pursue his westward maidL* 
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It was only gimdually that the Parliamentary oommanden 
would learn that neither the besieging of towns nor the ooea- 
pation of temtory would end the war so long as the enemy «na 
unbeaten in the field. The Royalist commanders had alraidy 
jvmty, discerned the truth, and, when once the sepaiatioa 
tensor of Essex and Waller was known, the only question 
Bewdiqr agitated amongst them was whether l{ie King should 
march northwards to assist Rupert in beating Bifanchester and 
the Scots, or should carry out his onginal plan of falling alter- 
nately upon Essex and Waller. Local considerations, denved 
fipom the positions of the armies, decided Charles in fiivoiir of 

c 4 riM mind, though personally inclined to despondency, to 
hurry back to Oxford in order to collect reinfiam* 
ments which would enable bun to fight Waller with 
advantage.* 

The Royal army was better horsed than that of Walltr, 
and could easily outmarch its opponents. On June ft it 
. ^ reach^ Woodstock, wh^e, after a junctioii with 

such troops as could be spared from Osloid, tt 
numbered 5,500 foot and 4*000 horse, the cavahy 
being more than six omes as numerous as was usual m ochei 
of the tune.* That evemng Charles pushed on ftn 
Buckingham. Waller was toiling heavily after bias, 
and the way seemed open to any enterprise. At a 
council of war held on the sand, some advised that 
the plan of marching into the North should efua be 
taken up^ whilst others recommended an atmek aa 
the Eastern Amociation, which would draw beck Mand i es t e t ^s 
army from the siege of York. A third party talked of a ewoop 
undefended London, and ftar a time this last pisa 
Itself to Cbaries's miad As usual, howevar* he 

had maoy to consult, and be h 

DighyaadChilpein^loOifetdto] 
aduchiacvaileddiera. When the answer caase k mm I 
* WdMi Atfw. Ritetmm. a#* 
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for him to act Waller was close at his htipls, and without 
fighting it was impossible to shake him off.‘ 

Great was the alarm in London when it was known that 
the King was at Buckingham. Everything possible was done 
jiiMn. Waller. Major-General Browne, 

who, as the Royalists were never tirhd of reminding 
him, « had formerly been a woodmonger, had for 
g«d^ some time been slowly gathering a force which, in 
conjunction with that of JJ[a!ler, was intended to 
conduct that siege of Oxford which Essex had refused to 
undertake. As a soldier, Browne had done good service in 
the winter campaign in Hampshire and Sussex, and had con- 
tributed largely to the victory of Cheriton. On the 23rd he 
A fofta ordered to march to protect the country between 

London and the Royal army. Yet the force under 
" his command was far too scanty to be of much 

service, and the Committees of Herts, Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk were urged to send their trained bands to assist him 
in guardmg the threatened districts. In this way it was 
calculated that Browne would have about 3»ooo men under bis 
orders. There was, however, not a single horseman amongst 
them, and, in those days, it was impossible for infantry to 
march safely without a convoy of horse over the open country 
beyond St Albans. To overcome this difficulty Goloiiel 
Norton, who commanded a body of cavalry attached to a 
Hampihire force, then occupied in besieging Baaing Houacb 
wu instructed to place himself temporanly at Browne's din* 
posaL* 

All the fiiults which characterised Waller's army teapfieased 
in a fisr tnote gkritig maimer in diat of Browiie ^litfle 
force would be composed of troops derived ftsda ris 
different sources, eadi dlsdnct bod^ wyidihg dbt 
odm with a Jcalops ey^ and each dqumdiog for its pap ppon 
m lepsiate jooai tjowmitrsee^ wm c n nugnc as ai^ ome see nt so 
Modi te omi aMB to MftiM Bamr hoow Mar ooi tfeo 

* Sfrikarii fffiSa sp 

* Ap>JMV4l*l3ai.yJL 4:,liB.«|,ao 
Oaab<rilM^JaiMa|i 
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inttiiictjikely to be ttraog in men immaied in Iho 
ordinary oTOcations of life^ and called away to undertake 0 
hard lemce for which they bad neither qiecial aptitude not 
•pecial training. 

In spite of the risk he was tunningi Browne set out on Mi 
mission. On the asth he was at Barnet On the fottowHig 
day he reviewed his three London regimentSi which 
numbered m all no more than 500 men. When 
he reached St Albans he (bund the Herdbfdihiie 
Committee hard to move. Who, they asked, was to pay their 
soldiers? In any case, they added, trained bands were not 
bound to overstep the limits of their county. On the 18th 
Browne, finding that he could make no impression o n the 
Committee, took the matter into his own hands, and issued 
warrants ordenr^ the men of Herts and Essex to meet him 
Dunstable. In the face of hts resoluuon the Committees of 
the two counties submitted. In a day or two he knind him- 
self at the head of about 4,000 men, a larger number flMm he 
had himself expected. TTie City regiments now amount ed m 
1,000^ and three Essex and two Hertfordshire **8**“f®J*JU 
up the remainder of the force. From Suifolk end Nomk 
not a single man had yet amved.* 

It might have gone hard with Browne if the Kipg UM 
been in a conditioo to attack him. Fortunately far hk yr 
troops, Waller bad htirned badt to his aid, and OiMM 
fli CT d about to meet his old antagonist During the wMit of 
Ihe ■«* Ae Kwft with 
MBaBontag found Bonboir far «» OHW»yf» 

Woltar with odwuMwe; but 
undledtohaOiMidooihefaltomuifM*^"* 
EafrfgmrtnnMd of »ou*i«faDw«*«ytn 
oroMieiiV Wulkr to lewo iho mou* pofinoo lAfafa ho I** 
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western. Waller was anxious to fight if he could do it with 
advantage to himself ‘‘This day,” he had written on the 
morning of the 28th, when the two armies first faced one 
another at Banbury, “ in all likelihood will prove a deciding 
day ; the Lord prosper His own cause for His great name’s 
sake.” On the 29th he was full of hope that the time was 
Battle of Seizing Cropredy Bridge, he watched the 

Cmrady enemy matching past. Suddenly Charles’s vanguard 
and main force hastened^ their steps on the news 
that a Parliamentary force of 300 horse was in firotot, and might 
be cut off before Waller could come to the rescue. Charles, 
however, had omitted to inform his rearguard of his intentions, 
and there was soon a considerable space between that part of 
his army and the rest. Waller at once seized the opportunity. 
Sending Lieutenant-General Middleton, the Scotch officer who, 
with Montrose, had forced the Bridge of Dee, across a ford 
about a mile lower down die river, he himself pushed over 
Cropredy Bridge to cut off the loiterers. For a while every- 
thing went well with him, and the King’s rearguard was almost 
reduced to the necessity of surrender. In the meanwhile, 
however, the main body of the Royalists had hastened back to 
the relief of their comrades, and a sudden charge made by the 
Earl of Cleveland, and supported by Lord Bernard Stewart, 
changed the fortune of the day. Middleton was routed, and 
ultimately, after a second onslaught, in which Wilmot took 
part with Qeveland, Waller’s park of artillery was captured. 
The Parliamentary General drew back to his own side of the 
little river, and though he firmly held the bridge the Royalists 
succeeded in crossing at the ford. By this tune the h^ of 
Waller^ army was drawn up on a risiiig ground above the 
western side of the valley, and Charles lost hape of 
making much imfuesston upon It With that ttnmps 
belief in the ipadiiiiess of his opponents to accept his 
lenB% if only he could be allowed to state them In dicir 
hearing, which never left him, he sent a tnmipeter to .Weller 
ariciog him to Deceive g aaessage of peMe. WaOcr, Ukt ' 
Imftm Oiibrdt answeied that he had no power to t^^ 
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Once moie Chaiki had tbrown mjr i gnat opportan fc y 
by hesitation in the execution of a wcU-la^ plaa. Yet so 
supenor was the composition of his army to that of WaUei; and 
to hopelessly were the counals of the filamentary Geneiats 
in the South divided, that, unless disastrous news aimed fnn 
the North, the Royal army could hardly fail to get the upiier 
hand m the regions m which Charles himself was fightiii§ 
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IIARSTON MOoA 

For more than six weeks before the fight at Cropredy Bridge 
Rupert had been hewing his way through foemen, with the 
deliverance of York ever in view. Y^t when, on May 16, he 
^ Shrewsbury, it was not towards Yoik 

R g y that the tramp of his horsemen was directed. He 
GhraStey. had to Seek recruits for his not too numerous army, 
and the deliverance of Lathom House, bnngmg with it the 
ratoiation of the authority of the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, 
was die likeliest means of effecting that object Nor could 
the enterprise itself hoi to touch the heart of a commander fiu 
^ less chivalrous than Rupert. For three months the 
^LaSom Countess had held out, as Lady Blanche Arundel 
had held out at Wardour Castle, and as Lady 
Harley had held out at Brampton Bryan. The worthy 
daughter of the House of La Treroouille had flung defiance 
at Fairiax fresh from the victory of Nantwich. ‘‘Though a 
woman and a stranger,” she repU^ to his 8uiniiioii% “divoioed 
from my friends and robbed of my estate, I am ready to 
receive your utmost violence, trustmg in for piotect i oii 
and ddiveranoe.” To Rigl^, the Puritan lawyer, who tno* 
needed to the command of the bcai e gera when FahfiUk ima 
#iciBeh amy to Yorkshire, die replied in haughtier ttmm, 
^T«il that hmoleni lebeh” ahe answered, after mushec and 
eannon had been doing their woiai^ *'he diall n e ith e r have 
pemiMHt goodh nor honae. Wheaour strength and pr o si rie n 
IsapeiitiimufadBfiMlateatoienMmdfhlilwnRt^ tad^ 
UPeMiy ewa nHa^jjsa ec mac eawenany* naa sene am a pafiyi 
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had woflced the greatest mischief. The pacded besiegeisAmw 
hade and changed the siege into a blockade The news that 
Rupert was on the way struck them with alarm. Coverii^ 
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Parliament’ ”N0|” answered the man, “the mercy of Parlia- 
ment” “The mercies of the wicked are cruel,” said the 
Countess, with a quiet smile. ‘ 

Rupert was indeed on the way. On the 25th he seized on 
Stockport, and delivered the place over to plunder. Avoid.ng 
Mayas. Manchester, in which was a strong Parliamentary 
garrison, he made for Bolton, where he feU upon 
Rigby and the force which had been drawn hastily 
off from before Lathom Ho^. On the 28th, with 
Lord Derby riding by his si£, he stormed the town. 
Sixteen hundred of the enemy were cut down on the spot, and 
seven hundred carried off as prisoners. The massacre was, as 
Thaataa- usual, followed by a sack of the houses of inoffensive 
chizens. Rupert at once despatched a messenger to 
Houm. Lathom to present to the Countess of Derby the 
twenty-two standards which had lately waved over the heads of 
her btfiegers.* 

Rupert was bent upon greater things than the relief of a 
single castle. York must be relieved, and the whole balance 
of the war redressed in the North. On June 1 
Goring joined him with 5,000 horse and 800 foot, 
the former including the force which had been dis- 
missed from York when the siege began. Recruits, 
too, came trooping in. ThcAigh Lancashire was a 
stronghold of ^e Puritans, it was also a stronghold 
of the Catholics, and Lord Derby’s tenants, whatever their 
religion might be, were eager to take service under the Prince. 

When Rupert rode into Wigan the streets were s tr e wn 
avpvTtt * with rushes, flowers, and boughs.’ 

The army which Rupert needed for the siioooiir 
of York was thus at last Iwonght together ; but be had one 
L eo perfom befoie he was ready to set out on his main 
Liverpool was hdd by a Parhamentaiy garrison, 
and Liverpool was the gatg throoi^ which Ifidiieiofoi^^ 

* **ThBtDofoofdwtowawci«lheaoliliMif icwisi.” tassfdiaisel 

foesmy. Omit MSS, AJSmnmt ^ At Mip 


RuDHt't 

dMlg^ 

JOIM I. 
Goriu 
JouMlIim. 
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could reach Lancaahire. On the 7th Rupeit tamed upon die 
jaM7. Wttte port. Its mud walls were stoutly manned. 
SSSK *od on the 10th the assailants srere repulsed. Yet 
a long resistance was feh to be hopeless, and at 
midnight the greater port of the garrison look ^ip aiid sailed 
away. About 400 men were left behind, and roost of these 
were butchered by the Royalists when they entered on the 
junt II. following rooming. The town was, as usual, plun* 
dered. “ Whatever,” says the bnef journal el the 
expedition, ” was desiderable wu the soldien* right 
for their hard service.” ‘ 


Rupert's track had been roarked more than was customary 
in that sad war by blood and desoUtion. Ko wonder alarm 
was felt both at Westminster and in the leaguer before York 
at his conquering progress. On June 3 the Com- 
VaMMia mittee of Both Kingdoms despatched Vane 10 Ufge 
** ^ the Generals of the armies before York to send 


Manchester and Fairfax into Lancashire to nip the mischief in 
the bud.* The Generals, however, would not hear of die 
proposal They were ready, they said, to throw out cavalry to 
guard the approaches to York, but they refused to abandon 
^ . the siege. If Rupert appeared in the neighbour* 
hood of York whilst the city was still untaken* 
they would leave their works to give him battle. 
**Whereiii,” they added, *^if it please God to give us vktavy, 
all Lancashire and Yorkshire will fall to us.”* Nothing that 
could be urged had the slightest effect in shaking this 1 
tion. On file loth, when nimours had 
Vork that the King himself was on his way to thn 
f^djSw Noith,aloiigconsultatioa was held; but the Gcncndi 

peisisied in their refusal to raise the siega, and Vann 
tts convinced that the Geneinti were in the rfghL* 


> Ptaessdkmi of the nay. GwW M5S, s. id. 66#. Umtm to 
LQtoFnMto,lli7Sg. S.EIhm4Liu> 

• Vanek toaroeiio m . Om. JM. Cbm of K I. to 
ukammfjwarn^ Crnrnm Smk, 

* Lsvsa, FdMbs, asd Maacksuw to tot Gsaiir sf to tot Jtoa 
Cbou 
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That Vane should have been sent in person on a mission 
sihich would have been better entrasted to a soldier raises a 
suspicion that more was intended than meets the eyt. In 
truth, Vane came from London to York, not to 
■caret instfuct Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester bow to 
carry on war, but to urge them to tnake some pro- 
vision for the government of England which would exclude 
Charles from all authority. Vane and his immediate 
de^SSSoQ followers had come to the^^clusion that no settle- 
oTChtfiei. satisfactory to the Puritans was attainable with 

Charles on the throne. The attempt made by them in March 
to procure a recognition of this doctrine had failed through the 
resistance of the Scottish Commissioners,^ and that resistance 
was still stubborn. Vane, however, appears to have imagined 
that an idea which had shocked politicians might be accepted 
by practical soldiers In this, however, he was bittedy disap- 
it uni«eM Generals would listen 

to so startling a proposal as the actual or virtual 
deposition of the King. In this resolution Le\en 
and the Scots seem to have taken the lead, whilst, though no 
actual evidence exists on the subject, it is in the highest degree 
probable that Cromwell was won over to Vane’s side, and that 
his quarrel with the Scots and with Manchester, as the sup- 
porter of the Scots, dates from these discussions outside tito 
waUs of York.* 

I See p. 3 s8. 

* Agoitim In his dcipstdi of June ( Vim, Thmtaifitt R,0,) sqis 
that the tme end of hit miirion was * di peisiieder I CSpi di qndF annatn 
ad aeoeedare la depo«itioBe dd Re, ipe^^o eome d deddeia a speea da 
nas gran paste d’ln^cii, lead prigionere, o eaen dal Regpo, 4 che al saoa- 
tfaaoeeoltenti qaettlD^atati Seooed, cha aoiip net Coedl|tll^ facmandwi 
Bcu aw ervi ei p i ei ao puntocotl Impoctantaat aiditoneBe ksp rnannii d c in l i* 
Ou j^^AgOitim ihrtheretatei that Vane, finding opp o rirt o w In thecaiSp, 

luibas Yolk, had gaoa on Jnbie graalaat aaaiaey to Seodand 10 gst a aasM 
fimquUo a nswer . On ^JMSahnn, tha naw Fkanicli RaaUanft {JLPn 
walUi tibat ttnthnat hod sslladouhfanlwodaistNiMabtmd 
iNd Md hiint •Qne la Vmm la OibhiqMl iK son las 
OaiMinn dfSawda dn Jlwd, ddujjtofe Sanwialiiiaavifaaalr Mwlaiaw* 
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The controvert^ •• to the potaibflity of making peeet with 
Char^ which had long been imouklering in Parliament had 
Wn yrf thus heen transferred to the camp. All tttbaeqoent 
th«4kpM. cxpenenoe, indeed, went to show that Vane and 
Cromwell were m the right m coming to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to eapect any reasonable security for the 
maintenance of Puntanism if Charles were re-estebUthed on 
the throne. Yet the very horror with which men of ordinafy 
capacity, like Manchester and the elder Fairfox, regarded any 
meddling with the occupancy of the throne might have served 
as a warning of the enormous difficulties m the way of those 
who should attempt permanently to settle the govemmeat on a 

a porter Ic Roy de U Gnunde Bretagne par leun lottimaeiont i naltter, «l 
me det conditkMW n^tmoiiu qni aaiunuent la liberty ct tea prlvtMfa^ 
il Aut d hardy qne dedire qne le Parlcnent «t le people ne pouvait t f o s fW 
SBietd sow IS Majend Bnlaaniqiie, ny lee iieos, qot lea c ho ars teieat 
paaadea trop aaant, et qa'U lidloit a*attlicr toute la pawaanea pear plaa de 
teoKid et eheager la ferine da goavememant. qot c'eatoii le dedf da 
pevfde. Bar qaoy lea trou Gencmna, Manchester, Feirlaa— La. 'Lord 
Fairfea ’—et Lesler, ae lerdrent et diient qne jemais Us ne eoeawNbeai k 
eda, ss laMolent porter k cetu pena^, qa*U felhdt an Roy, el all 
catoit poanble, ae remettre aaae eeatuy*cy me hooM mnd l tfe a a el 
•earataa, qae Ton e hicn eonna qae le eenihneiit dadh Vannea^ le 
ewak cduy de oeos qai aenlent r a n aaraar rSaiai, laaqaab se anMaas 
criadnda, vaaleat a’appayar da ptaple, waia qa’^nm «id deaeoaven, leas 
ks giaads cl lea prinapeax de la ae coBd e Chamhae y lepagBoai aalaas 
qa*fli p e a vent, et portent ioKMUdeasent ceala BBeasaea qai aont ds et 
aeniimwit de n’ca estre plaa, aieia q8*na n’oat oad rvabier eaa arthtaa eao» 
eertea^ eaeoraa qae ai cootariraa k la Koyeald, de pear d'eatra Kopyaaam* 
IWaris the end Sabran eppaara to dip of feon arbat the C aataab 
wans lapoatad to teva aaid to arhat Hoilaid aad. The awttw paitt hew* 
ever, eofoodea ftdriy with Afowiai*h aweeMoi. Tke avalao e a iikihndf 
not enecieiiva, ea It way have beendenvad how ene el Iheae dteian* 
Maodal aloika wliidi aBaally ioai aboat when party feafag fans Ifoh* 
ikbal fe iiianifo fo fevam of to aabaiHUld tiatb fe lien h hw to adwlni^ 
wfOiMlelit iheliihnoon. It itpl a ia a iba lane cf O aawadrb totoV 
w fto an to WeHoB ahor MaianBi Meet, ae wef aa bfe dhMto if foe 
Sesto nhfehnow beewnw nettomtto II rtpirin^ ton, bawh hm fad 
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revolutionary basis. The England of that day could neither 
be governed by Charles I. nor without a king, and the 
dread which was entertained of any attempt to dispense with 
Charles was in reality the expression of a widely felt belief that 
security for property and life would disappear with the over- 
throw of the throne. Vane and Cromwell were right in their 
judgment of Charles, but Manchester and Fairfax had a firmer 
hold on the possibilities of that future which would arise as 
soon as Charles was in his coffin. 

For the present, however, the business of the Generals was 
to take York ; not to settle how England was to be governed. 

Junes*. On the 13th Newcastle offered to treat for the sur- 
render of the city. His demand for permission to 
trett. inarch out with bag and baggage, and for security 
that the clergy should be allowed to carry on * the altar service’ 
in the cathedral, having Ireen promptly rejected, the besiegers 
were further encouraged by the capture of messengers sent 
out to inform Rupert that York could only hold out for six 
days longer.^ 

It was the object of the Parliamentary commanders to 
enter York, if possible, before the six days elapsed. For some 
time a mine had been in progress which was ex- 
Fuiimc^ pected to effect a practicable breach. Its explosion 
*“***■ had been entrusted to Crawford, the Scottish Major- 
General of Manchester’s army, who, three months before^ had 
come into collision with Cromwell. Anxious in his vanity to 
secure the credit of the capture of the dty, Crawford fired the 
mine on the 17th without giving notice either to Leven or 
Fatr&x. Manchester’s troops, having been warned, gallantly 
rushed at the breach, but they were promptly o v erpowered 
and driven out, in consequence of the enfforoed fiifluie of 
the other two oomniandeis to second them by assaulta on 
the sides of the Ibrtifioatknis opposite to th^ ics p ect i Vie 
quaiteis. 

A delay of some days was thus secuied by the gsnisQO. 
Rupert m^t aonly be expected to hasten td hsmooour ; and 
if he had needed a spar» he would have kmnd it in a letter 
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wntten to him by bu uncle before that march from Bewdk^ 
Taiie >4 ^ Oxford which led to the fight at Ciopredy Bridge. 

letMMl?** “Now,** wrote Charles, “I must give Jou the true 
Rup«rt. gtate of my afiairs, which, if their condition be such 
as enforces me to give you more peremptory commandi 
than I would willingly do, you must not take it ilL If 
York be lost 1 shall esteem my croi%n little less, unless supported 
by your sudden march to me, and a miraculous conquest tn 
the South, before the eflects of the Northern power can be 
found here , but if York be relieved, and you b^t the rebels* 
armies of both kingdoms which were before it, then, but other 
ways not, I may possibly make a shift upon the defensive to 
spin out time until you come to assist me , wherefore 1 com* 
mand and conjure you, by the duty and affection which I know 
you bear me, that, all new enterprises laid aside, you immediately 
march according to your first mtention, with ^1 your force, to 
the relief of York ; but if that be either lost or have intd 
themselves from the besiegers, or that for want of powder you 
cannot undertake^ that work, that you immedutely inarch with 
your whole strength directly to Worcester, to assist me and my 
army, without which, or your having relieved York by beatmg 
the Scots, all the successes you can afterwards have most in- 
foUibly will be useless to me ** * 

Whatever may have been the precise meaning of Ifacw 
psinfrilly involved sentences, there could be no doubt what 
anpvtiB. would be put upon them by Rupert 

“ Before God," said Culpepper to Charles when 
■ Mg* ?* he heard that the letter had been sent, **you aiw 
undone, for upon tbu percmplory order he wiH 
fight whatever ocmies on*t" * 

Since the fruhiie of the mme the besiegers of York had 
bsen looking ansously lor Rupert's coming. The six days 
iMfeiMi which Newcastk dedaied to be the uUDOSt dunttfcm 
^ of his resMtanoe passed away» and there were no 
sfgns of smendet At hut the three Gcastals kanil dml 
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Rupert had completed his preparations and was actually on 
Turn 38 move. On the 28th tidings arrived that he had 
Tbe coming crossed the range of hills which divides Yorkshire 
from Lancashire. On the 30th it was known that 
he had reached Knaresborough,* and was therefore about 
twelve miles from York. The Generals had already summoned 
Denbigh and Meldrum to their aid, but neither Denbigh nor 
Meldrum would be at Wakefield before July 3, and unless 
reinforcements arrived it would be ruii^^us to be caught between 
Rupert’s army and Newcastle’s garrison, as Meldrum had been 
caught in March at Newark, and as Waller in the preceding 
^ summer had been caught at Devires. On the 
morning of July i, therefore, the whole besieging 
force marched off towards Marston Moor, on the 
road to Knaresborough, hoping to bar the way to York. Its 
leaders had learnt the lesson that it was useless to besiege a 
fortified town with an enemy unbeaten in the field.* 

The tactics of the Parliamentary Generals were simple- 
ton simple to baulk Rupert of his design. Sweeping round to 
Rupert’!, the left by ^roughbridge, and crossing the Swale 
Thomton Bridge, he wheeled sharply to the right, 
and, driving off a guard placed by Manchester over the 
bridge of boats which had been thrown over the Ouse at the 
commencement of the siege, crossed that river into a place of 
safety. Halting for the night outside York, on its northern 
side, he sent orders to Newcastle to come out and meet him 
on the following rooming. 

While Newcastle was pondering over this message die 
Parliamentaiy Generals were holding serious de- 
liiHmilnV ^ Marston Moor. Yoik was lost, and the 
ftSiSy turn of the Eastern Association would come neit 
To defend those trusty counties the army fen back 
on the BMiming of the sod in the direction of Tadcawr 


* Tbtm is not a sfatffe hint of ssy %hfiBe hacbs feet thsl dwiM 
he hone in ssiiid by tboee who nwhUois the ssthciitkily of thS’Jjf fes 

• StoiMris m Rsriiwottl^JnlySrfe lyBvMfe AriL JgSfe 
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and Cawood.* The infiintry had almoat reached Taddmir 

July t. when a message amved from Fairfiu,who. vidl laand 
Leslm and Cromwell« was stiU guarding with hone 
*■***»• the long ridge which slopes down to Marston MooTi to 
tell them that Rupert’s cavalry was gathering in front of theiii» 
and that a conflict was imminent If Rupert meant to 6ght 
and not to manoeuvre, there was no reason why he should not 
ih« ratom ^ gratified. The Parliamentary infantry was hunted 
to jMaraum back, and by two in the afternoon had established 
Itself amidst the rye which wav«*d on the summit of 
the ndge. Some attempt was made by a part) of Royabsts, 
probably under Lord Byron,* to win ground on the eatrme 
left of the Parliamentary ground at Tockwith, but the attempt 
was repulsed and the assailants dnven back upon the moor.* 

The Royalists, on their part, had been slow to gather to the 
field Rupert was burning for the fight, but Newcastle, always 
unadventurous, and vexed at Rupert’s appointmetic to be bis 

* Stockdils to Rashworth, July 5, m D’Ews«*t Diary SfStX 

i66, kL 87b Sliogsby's Owfy, iis 

* Byron it aud in the ao called Rnpert'a Diary to have bagaa tbt 
actual battle. As thu is not counienaoccd by any other authority, It is 
not unlikely that he really took part in this pieliaiinary skirmish. The 
acoonni given in the test receives further eonoburutioo from * Newt sent 
from Mr. Ogden,' copied for me by General Wrocusity ftoni Loed 
Wiottesley'a MbS. after my narrsbve had been printed. ^'’Thcy,* the 
Farliaascntanana, wmes Ogden, set on the Winm towsida sighl* when 
thqr were leaw looked for ” 

* A JuB rUtttmu £. 54, 19. This is always quoted es Cepiain 
Stewart's, sunply beesn s r his nine ooous in large leitcn on the thin- 
pege as tfou of the ofiicer who brought the irophies of the half It lo Weal* 
minslcr. The anthor was, 1 think, XiOid Eghnioo, and I shatt qnsie ihs 
pamphlet aa hia. Buttlie, in wiumg 10 E^inion (g. sio) ssfa 1 ** Ate 
Capiala Stesrart came up, and ubo yonr Letehip'* MW IWter to tfr 
John Seaton, 1 wne uMidi eomfoned." At pi S09 he totea of the cemipf 
cf liadesy's lettcm^ ^^Then," he adds, **00 cent sleead onr prf ilid 
•sfotfons, nod cooU lift npenrfoee.* The printed haier cm htelp hi 
lindeqr^ M he wmU nm spedt ef hfo own bnsuijin mehiStopteiiilMgr 
terpmae them employed in it, and it nppiaite to he wrirt li Ipsmiitoni 
mithi te pmterihet%|ktwfo|^ RigteBn nn s n e m to th i s d w ss i ml i to i 
neheanmlncommtel nf te smmiry imtetoi tetei tft 
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superior officer, was by no means so ardent. His men, too, 
had broken into mutiny, crying aloud for pay. When the two 
Mettinffof Rupcrt wRs already on the march. 

Rup«t?and ** My Lord,” said the Prince, as soon as the first 
compliments had been exchanged, “ I hope we shall 
have a glorious day,” Newcastle replied that it would be 
better not to fight at all. The enemies’ commanders were on 
bad terms with one another, and their army would break up 
before long. Reinforcements undefOlavering were already 
on their way from the North. It may be that Newcastle was 
wounded by Rupert’s abrupt manner, but there was nothing in 
the military antecedents of the courtly Marquis to lead Rupert 
to treat him with respect. He had frittered away great oppor- 
tunities before, and he seemed bent on frittenng them away 
again. The fiery young Prince cut him short by announcing 
that he had a letter from the King * with a positive and abso- 
lute command to fight the enemy/ Before this announce- 
ment Newcastle withdrew all objections. ** Happen what 
will,” he said to his friends, who told him it was unworthy of 
him to be commanded by Rupert, ** I will not shun to fight, 
for I have no other ambition but to live and die a loyal subject 
to his Majesty.”* 

No doubt the King’s letter was not so plain of interpre- 
tation as Rupert asserted, but it does not follow that Rupert 
was obviously in the wrong in calling for a battle. He had 
never yet met the horsemen whom he had not scattered, and, 
as the events of that evening were to'prove, if be had personally 
been as successful on Marston Moor as be had been on every 
field stricken since the war began, the victory would have been 
won along the whole line, and there can be no aerioos doidit 
that that victory would have gpven to Chaslea once mm an 
undisputed duone. As for Newcastle projected war of 
manonme^ it was ttlnalft as likely to turn against hini as in his 
fiwout 

All duongh the auiaiAer aftemoon^ widi lahHdkMmi 

» IHflnSilsA 
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ialling hetvily at times, the two oimies faced one another $ 
Pariiamentary soldiers on the summit or slope of the I019 



ooQtideiably outnumbering their opponents,* and befog dli* 
finrntt tinguisbed by white handkercbiefs or while pfeeea 
SSS£S!^ of paper in their caps. Baillie, who was, nwlir 
]>ven, at the head of dm Scottish tnlaniiy, held the 
Gentle of the line. On hts n^t were the FaMsei^ Sir 
Thomaa commanding, under hts father, bis own hoiaeew the 
cmwiae right, a leaerec of Scottish cpyaliy being poiitd h 

•■The CDS^ Mibw was iw dwft *h« ^^dees% hs^ i s M 

h hi iCBiwiMini whh oihsf natiiiCBts C a l mi d Sew la tpi'hiiilh g 
be eJMseef thhweAi a ^y^j^ igpj.edg^ 
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hiB own regiments, whilst there was also a reserve of Scottish 
in&ntry behind those led by Lord Fairfax in person. On the 
left was Manchester’s army of the Eastern Association, the 
infantry being commanded by Crawford, and the cavalry, 
supported by some Scottish dragoons and by three regi- 
ments of Scottish horse under David Leslie, Mng led by 
Cromwell.^ 

The Royalist centre was under the command of Eythin, the 
professional soldier who had comeaio England from the 
TheRoyid. German wars as General King, and who had long 
bturmy. Yicen the military adviser of Newcastle. On the left, 
opposite the Fairfaxes, was a strong body of horse, under 
Goring, whilst Rupert himself sent his own and other cavalry 
regiments to the nght. Whether he intended to take his place 
at the head of this force when the time of battle arrived, or to 
keep aloof to fulfil the duties of a Commander-in-Chief must 
Kup«rt and remain uncertain With a soldier’s instinct Rupert 
had singled out Cromwell as the one soldier worthy of 
his steel ** Is Cromwell there ? ” he is reported to have asked 
of a prisoner. “And will they fight?” continued Rupert as 
soon as he was informed of his presence. “If they will, 
they shall have fighting enough.” Rupert bade the prisoner 
return to his own people to bear Uiis message. “If it 
please God,” was Cromwell’s answer when he heard it, “so 
shall he.”* 

It was weary waiting amidst the rye, but Leven did not 
judge it prudent to attack. A long ditch ran along the edge 
where the moor skirted the hill, and that ditch was occupied 
by Rupert’s musketeers. About four in the afternoon Eythin 
brought up some 3,000 of Newcastle's foot The cautious 
veteran was Struck with surpriseat the mriinegi of the 
Prince. The Royalist line was drawn op dose to 
iiie eneiny, with only the tong ditch b et we en , whidi 
neither side had as yd vwntoied to Giosi^ but which was uidilB^ 
to prove an insuperaUe obstacle to a dashing co mm a n d er , 
Rupert^ heedless of the ftnlt wliioh he had oommifted, gd^ 
> rnk^Sktrtmtmm M t Adih B.a,t. 
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asked Eythin how he liked the manhallmg of his anny, point* 
ing to a paper on which he had sketched the positian ^ the 
troops. “ By God, sir,” answered Eythin, ”it is very fine in 
the paper, but there is no such thing in the field I ” Rupert, so 
far as can be gathered from the fragmentary informatioo which 
has reached us, contemplated an attack upon the enemy as 
soon as Eythin arrived. The old soldier would not hear of 
beginning a battle so late in the day, and found iault with 
Ruf)ert for placing his men so near the enemy. ** They may 
he drawn,” said Rupert, with unwonted meekness, **to a ftirthw 
distance.” No, sir,” replied Eythin, ** it is too late.” Risky 
as his position was, Rupert did not seem to undencand hit 
danger. “ We will charge them,” he said to Newcastle, ** to- 
morrow morning 1 ” It was now between sii and seven, and 
Rupert, calling for provisions, dismounted and began to eat his 
supper at some little distance in the rear. A large number of 
his followers did the like. Newcastle strolled towards hit 
coach to solace himself with a pipe. Before he had time lo 
take a whiff the battle had begun.* 

It may well be that the Parliamentarians on the hQl marked 
these signs of unpreparedness. In an instant hone and 
Bflgfamii^ar dashed forward, the horsemen of the Eastern Arno- 
ciatioo leading the way over the ditch.* Rupert 
liad neither the advantage of being the first to dhaige nor 
a defensible position to fall back upon. In a moment be 
had recovered his vigour so far as recovery was poss ib l e and 
Hew at Cromwell's horse. His first regiment was beaten and 

* Aooomit of tbs BKwoaMBtt of the Nofthoa onntw* dfSaR 

itSog. IfoBorisIs toMchiag the hsttk of Yoriu /d, Tho cem 

vcfsedoB gboB obofo is • eonhiiisiioo fnm the two fomeia I have 

adofNed the view that Ropcrt hwl bees odgUoUly fa 

ftat hi wu dfanoded by Eythin. not onlv heenmt the 
whj^IgkEhetitistho «n esptteii of the two, bm bemnm Ills fa earn 
•aameewimitimart'scfa«ael«rMd|iefahNL Rapert wonM hm leae a 
■wdnMa lo dssw op at the odgs of iho dfah if ho did asv mme M 
bat it was 00^ mo nm hii cm tkm mm fan, whm ha wm real 

shfald ondt to tdw pneniioas agsiaal aaiprim ^ _ 

• gpfibeiioiyof the bottle haa f a g hmahepm hr %wa» me 
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driven back, but the charge was well supported. Cromwell 
was slightly wounded in the neck, and for an instant his whole 
force recoiled.^ The reserves under David Leslie 
Rupert^ hastened up and loosened Rupert’s hold. Cromwell 
and Leslie forced their way steadily onwards, push- 
ing Rupert’s hitherto unconqucred cavalry before them, and at 
last scattering them * like a little dust’ 

In the centre the Parliamentarians were hardly less success- 
ful. In front of Crawford, who, as Mdfor-General, commanded 
PMtiai Manchester’s foot, the ditch had been filled up, 
and the Royalists opposed to him had drawn aside 
MndSaUiM. towards their own left to avoid the unsheltered 
position. There was therefore a gap between the right of their 
foot and the left of Rupert’s horse. Into this gap Crawford 
dashed, and then, wheeling sharply round, threw himself on 
the flank of the Royalist infantry. Its hold upon the ditch was 
loosened, and Bail he with his Scots poured over it to attack 
them in front Yet, pushed back as the main Royalist 
battle was, it did not break into flight as Rupert had fled 
before Cromwell, and under a dark pall of smoke, lighted up 
where the guns flashed and roared, the wild work of slaughter 
had bestrewed the moor with the dying and the dead.* 

Whilst the Scottish foot were struggling thus manfully, a 
great disaster bai happened on the Parliamentary right, where 


■ Ckomwell's Scontmuter Watson says nothing of this dieek. Aih b 
equally reticent ; Stockdale, however, puts it plainly (D'Ewesb Diary, 
ffmri, MSS. 166, 87b). ‘The Earl of BlancheatePa hotae in the left 


hand taattla first routing one regiment or body of bone of the inepiy*s 
... yet after a little time the Earl of Manchester*# hone west lepolMsd 
by ftesh aupplics of the enemy's, and forced to retreat la aeasc ftisqider.* 
llftl eomea train an Ei^lish aouroe. Leslie*! fiank charge b mentienad by 
(E. S4« 19 )- Pbttlag these togetiier we eu ancow n t In <ha 
•My told by Olfiwfaid of ftheldoa 10 BattUe, tint GtanbsS 
, •aothat he wna aoS so saedh aa present at dm aarvioe, bat hb 
ttoopsn weitt lad on by David Le d i e.* Hepbnm of Hnbfaia, ran, asya 
that Rupert's charge aobBnfa»blOtMweirsincn,«tb<t if David Iralb b a d 
Ont 
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the Yorkshire men were fighting under the two PahtuwSi 
Fairfki On that side the moor was covered with 

and the enemy was only to be reached by way of a 
narrow lane, which ran at right angles with the positions of the 
two armies. The passage was the more difficult as a ditch nm 
on one side of the lane and a hedge on the ocher, and both , 
hedge and ditch were already lined by the musketeers of 
the Royalist army. In that part of the field, too, fought New- 
castle’s Whitecoats, the chosen regiment which had been 
raised on the edge of the Northern moors, and which had 
clothed itself in a uniform of undyed cloth, vowuig to dye it red 
in the blood of the enemy.' 

Whilst Lord Fairfax was struggling with difficulty through 
the lane, his son, picking his way as well as he could fiuther to 
the right amongst the furze, charged Gonng*)i horse. Sir 
Thomas, indeed, with his immediate followers, broke throQgh, 
hut the main body of hts cavalry was utterly routed. Dashing 
back upon the Yorkshire infantry on their ^nk, the frtglitened 
horsemen trod them down or scattered them irrecrimbly. 
One Scottish lament of horse under Lord Eglinioo a loi tc 
maintained its steadiness, whilst the Scottish foot, ptooed in 
reserve behind Lord Fairfax, shared in the general ruin. The 
hillside and the roads which led to 1 adcaster were choked by 
the flying rout The sabres of Goring's boric had full woiic 
among the fugitives, till the victors wheeled round to b e t ake 
themselves not to the attack of the enemy’s r^ncnis which 
remained unbcoketi, but to the tempting plunder of t he ^ * 
gage. AstheiunawayssweptpastTadcasier in panting ccttifti* 
iiois exultant Royalists sped on the newt of victory, and belii 
rang and bonfires blazed at Oxford and wbciever Charles’s uanui 
WBs held in honour.* 

On the field it seemed as if the news so pumUmujr 
bdieved would be*)ostilled by the event Met A 
of Gom^^cinraliyhidtbllo^ 

and in dm puiiuil, end mionib i««el«ed hAlut 

indfer Sir ChafkNi Luf^ to Join their ooassadeion flaiae ig 
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pressing hard upon the Scottish infantry in the centre. Taken in 
front and flank, the hardy Scots were exposed to a trial the most 
severe which on that day befell any part of the Parliamentary 
army. Twice they repelled attack, but each time their ranks 
were thinned. Whole regiments broke and fled. Old Leven 
toiled in vain to restore order. ** Although,” he cried out to the 
fugitives, **you run from your enemies, yet leave not your 
General.” It was all to no purpose, and at last the veteran, 
believing that all was lost, set spurs ao his horse, galloping for 
dear life’s sake to Wetherby, and through Wetherby, as some 
reports averred, even to Leeds. Yet, though Leven fled, his 
subordinate, Baillie, kept the field. Under him fought the 
regiment of Lord Lindsay, and that which bore the name of 
l^rd Maitland, but which was under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pitscottie, whilst a third in reserve under Lums- 
daine moved up in support and maintained the unequal fight 
A third attack was repulsed, and some ground was even gained. 
Yet so desperate a struggle could not last much longer. Unless 
help came the three heroic regiments which maintained the 
honour of the Scottish name would be swept away.* 

Tlie needed help was already at hand. The younger Fair- 
fax, staggering from the effect of a wound on his face, had flung 
away the white handkerchief which would expose him to death 

* Eglinton pasien over the flight of the greater part of the Sootthla 
foot. After describing how his countrymen repulsed two attacks, he says 
that ' Lieutenant-General Baillie and Geneiid Major t4imsdaine . . . 
perceiving the greatest weight of the battle to lie sore npon the Earl of 
Lindsay’s and Lord Maitland's regiment, sent np a reserve Ibr their 
assistance, after which the enemies* horse, having asade a third asmidt 
upon them, had almost pat them to some disorder, hot that the Earl of 
Lindsay and Lieutenant-Colonel Pitscottie . • . behaved thenmdves so 
gallantly, that they quickly made the enemies* hone to retnat, kiBad Sir 
Charles Lneai's horae^ took him piisoner, and gained ground tpon the 
ibot* Afterwards we are laid that Grooawdl and David LeaUe came np 
* and aaet with the cne mi W horae, befaig retreated npon the repniae they 
had fipMn the Scottish feot* For Loven'a flWhi. howsm, wq are not 
depandentmcfc^onEn^iAmiteiikn Spal^ffl. 383) IdbMef ht 
and adds that « none of oar SeOttUiaraey bndeeaeigt thiee aeghMnli^ 
one under the Bvl of I4nfli^,mwtharnndarSieBwidf rtie,oid the 
third aadcrCfllanalTaniON»> who ftwgthtkootaio^ 
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or capture from the stragglers in the rear of the RoytKal amiTi 
and groped his way behind the fight to the spot wheie Oom* 
well was already ^ting his victorious horaemen, and peering 
through the smoke to discern, if possible, how the battle was 
going elsewhere. As at Gainsborough, Cromwell had kept his 
men well in hand ; and Crawford, too» had preserved unbroken 
the ranks of the infantry of the Eastern Asscxnation. Learning 
the tale of misfortune from the lips of Fairfax, he took hts mea* 
sures promptly. Sending a party to follow up Rupert's flying 
squadrons, and leaving David Leslie to deal with the H'htte« 
coats, whilst Crawford supported Baillic, he betook himself to the , 
lane's end through which Fairfax had emerged. Fronting south* 
wards, as Goring’s hone had fronted at the begmntof 
Goniigbv of the battle, he caught the disordered Ro)alist ca* 
valiy on their way back from punuit and plunder. The 
disadvantage of the ground the narrow way through the lan^ 
the furze bushes on either side, told heavily against the ooofiised 
mass of horsemen, and Gonng's Cavalien were hurled back 
into hopeless ruin by the serried ranks of the Puntan tfoopeis* 
In the centre David Leslie had flown at the Whitecoats 
That fiuthful band retreated into an enclosure, resolved, like 
the King's Red Regiment at Edgehill, to die where 
53?” they stood. They had their wish. Scarcely one of 
their number left the field alive. On the other side, 
Baillie and Crawford advanced steadily against the remaituto 
of the RoyaUst mfantry, and when Cromwell and David Lalifl, 
having accomplished each hb own i mm ed i a t e task, e s m e up lo 
aid, all resistance was at an end.' 

* Adi’s ImUiUttma. E. S. f. Wstioa'S gUkhm, E g, f4> Rgfla* 

Dbiy. BmrL Tlw sliiiy ttfld to Holfei 

hr Oawlbfd sboiU CnMiwdl’t mppowd emidicv ckiifr ^ " 

fatemlbctwccatkeddsalcr aad ikesttKkaaCadngr 

tel ww toe b«y to attaddBC dw fteiwlbt frm « dw 

****** Jk^ jurik!r!W 

iMkiC.* llb|dto|MNrfltotkildtom>vkidiMiad^iMddi^ 
inbaQMMMNB tafliemto keuiv wdl iMkaM toreitowtomM 
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Tbt MiUameiitaiy n^cttlfey mis cxMDpilete; Four taoumd 
'S^yiiliMet,luul been skiiii. Ocdoine enough, as a contempcoaffy 
ir nimirtT e3q)re8sed it, * to make surplices for all 

the cathedcals in Engbuid, were they whiteb^^ ha4 
ftileei Into the hands of the victors. What was more to the 
purpose, the great force to which diey had been opposed had 
cea^ to exist as an army. The mutual jealonsin of the 
Royalist commanders wereiniamed too highly to bear the strain 
of defeat Rupert threw the blame Oj^the sluggishness of New- 
castle, and Newcastle threw the blame oflKhe rashness of Rupert 
.The courtfy Marquis, adio was more at home in a nding-school 
j«i 1 . ^ ^ battle, had yet borne himself bravely 

HmSue'i fh the fight When the fight was over he thought 
more of himself than of his master’s caiuae. Aim- 
domng all hope, like a fau* weather wamor an he was, on the 


day after the battle he rode off to Scarborough, to ship himself 
secure retreat on the Continent With him ware Eythm 
aM A crowd of di&sattafied officers, who thought it no shamd 
to desert Aeir Ku^. will not endure the laughter of the 
Court," was the only eiqiknidioiioCiiis misconduct which New- 
castle chose to givft* 

Rupert was made of sterner stuff. Collecting about 6,oeo 
horse who still remained together, he rode out of the gates d 
HB ptrr ^ ^ retrieve, if it were yet poa- 

tewMiMb sible, the great disaster With no relievmg army m 
fiiiiii Mt ii ft rf ^ plainly untenable^ and on July id 

the gamson left m under Sir TboauHl Gtaham, 
inritMbpedtoihacoDquem dMwtstonMm^ Afiswian- 
laaed fbrtresaiafmld soil have to ha heawgad and oOptvnnA 
but dm delbt d Rupert virtuany phnsd Ihe whajteO^^ 

At die mercy d thefOrfiamentaiy GOneSata, 
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oeaeton of Geom HI. 1740-187(1. By 
Sir Tboiub Btoaim Mat, K.C.a 
(Lord Famborongh). 8 vda. Orowti 
Bvo, 18a. 

Moriwale (Chabub, D.D.), aomotbie 
Dean of Ely. 

HISTOtY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE Svob. Crown 8vo, 
8a. 6d. eaoh. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC* a Short Hiatofy of the Laat 
Centnry of the Commonwealth. 12mo 
7 a. W. 

OBNEUAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City t<> 
the Fall of Anguatulua, B.O. 76 S-A.D 
47A With 5 Mapa. Crown 8vo, 
7a. dd. 


lIontW.~-T HB EL EMENTS OF 
KN^H CONSTITUTIONAL HI8- 


HrMh.-THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vadohah Naml 
W ith 8 lUnalntioiia Ihiiii Photograiiha 
bv tha Author, and a Map of India 
ahowbg tha Famme Area. Qrawn 8vo, 
dt. 




LONQMAKS AND CVl'S ^TANDAMD AND GMNMMAt WODXD. f 


HMory, PoMCtet, MHy, MHkal 


gtc. fowlwmirf. 


lUliM>m« -THK RI8B or OONSTI | 
TUTIONAL QOVKRNltDfT Of KhO 
land Bt Ctul IUmomi^ K.A. 
lYown 9ro, u j 


*Mor.>-A BTUMOrrS MABITAL 
^ THB BinOBY or INDIA. If 
OslMtl TAfiM. CUAtu 

Grwi ftfo. 7 a M. 


Saebohm.— THB INOU8B VILLAOX 
OOMMUNITY By r»ii>Mio to- 
Bom, LLD . r &A. With IS Mft|M 
■ndPlatM. Sfp^lSA 


Bhaw -A HISTORY OF THR KNO 
LIRH CHURCH DURIKO TUh< J\ IL 
II ARS AND UNDER THB COMMON 
WEALTH 1640-1S80. By Wm A 
Shaw UttD 2 tola Svo. SSt 


Bmith -CARTHAOB AND TH» 
CARTHAGINIANS BjH Bcmwobth 
Smitr, M a With Vftpi Flui. «k. 
CromiSTo Sa 


8^heiis.~A HISTORY OF THB 
rRBNCH RBYOLUTION Br B, 


RBYOLUTION By H 
raon. Vdi 1 Mdll SvQ. 


Mmbane -MT XXPXRIXNCBS OF 
THE BOER WAR By Aaauwt 
OovHTSnmuM Hrmbtod fram U m 
OanuB. With PnlMa by UwL CoL 
O.F R HifOaiQB, Mthor of SloaA 
wall JackaoB tad tba Amriou 0l«0 
War* . lato Dtaaetor of MUitarr la 
tiUlmi, Harf-Qaartan BML Soi^ 
AMaaafwM ParMb OASiaMMA 


Todd -FARUAMBNTABY OOVBRM. 
MBNT IN THB BRmSH OOLDNm 
ByALmoiTaBO,LLD I^SQamA 

TroTolFaii.-THB AMSBUJAN RR 
VOLTOON Ibrtl 17661771. By 
tha Right Hoa. Sir 0 a TllBfi|.fAl^ 
Baii. 8fD»iaA 

TroFotFML-BNOUNDlNTHBAaB 
orWYCUFFR ByOiUMallMBR 
LAY TaiYlLf All Sv^ 16 a 

Wakonuun and HaMilL^BNBAyB 

INTRODUCTORY TO THB STUDY 
Of ENGLISH CONSnrUTKNtAL 
HJSrOKY Bditid by HmY CMMT 
Wakimaf. m a., awl Amoa 
•ALU M A Cfowa Sva. 6a 

Walpola -HISTORY OF FJlOLAMIf 
FROM THB ODNOLUBIOK OF fBM 
OBFJtT war in 1S16 to IIM. If 
Or Sroicia Wauouu RRR S«S 
Cmra 6va 6 a «ab* 

Wood-MartlR-^PAOAN IflBkAltD} 
ANAROHJK>U)OICH^l«iiilSir A 
Baadboak of IrWb FkadUcMM AO* 
Hqalttoa ^ W 0. Wm^MaMBB, 
M R1 A> Bflili 6UI IRMdHSRsa OBWO 

ilQ.l4A 


Bttt bbR-H BTQEY OF THB GBR 
YBROTT or DUBLIN, tnm Ho 
PanSiita la tiM M of tta VihiMrtR 
Ontaff. ByJ. ▼.Sionk tSTSil 


Wfl|is(d* Humiion 

amssLSf ■wui»_nni 





S LOmAfANS AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORRS. 


Biography, Poraonal Memoirs, etc. 


Beoon.— LITTBRS AND LlfX| 
OF FRAN0I8 BAOON, INCLUDING 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
JBdited by Jamm Smnnink 7 toll. 
8to, £4 it, 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walvib Baodot. 
Crovm Svo, 8i. ^ 

Oarlyle.-THOMAS CARLTLE A 
Hi^yofhuiLife. By Jakib AicTHOirT 
Fboudb. 

1786-1886. 2?ola. Crown 8to,7« 
1884-1881 2 tolii Crown Bvo. 7«. 

OaroUne of Anspaoh AND HER 
TIMES. By W. H WiLBun. M.A.. 
AjiihoroC ^The Lo\e of an UnorowsM 
Qnwn*. 2?dli., 8vo. 

Oallilli.~CHlSEL, PEN AND POION- 
ARD, or Boomnto OoUini, bis Timw 
indbioContonponnM. By the Author 
*of*TheLifoof aPng*. With 19 mu- 
tratloBi. Crown 8to, 6f. 

arQaiar.-tfy INNER LIFE boiiiga 
Qhapttr in Pmonal Erolntion and 
AntoUflgn^y. By Jobs Bbatiii 
‘ MraTurb. 8iro,14r. 


SanAa.— TMI life and works of 

DANIB ALUGHIERl* bting an la- 
Mnotton to tha Study of the * Dinna 

STSSk 

Wnh Fortndt. o?o, isi. Qa. 

l.<-.|mOFDANTON. ByA 
^ WHhPorlmllft. Or.8fo^Sa 


Braamtia.— LIFE AND LKnSRS OF 
ERASMUS. By Jamb AsTHom 
Fboudi. Crown 8to, 8r. 6A 

Farad^.-FARADAT AS A DIS 
COVEkER. ByJoHsTrsDALL. Crown 
8fo,8f 6d. 

Foraign Ooorta AND FOREIGN 
HOim. fiyAM.F. Grown 8vo,8f 

Pox.-THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By tbi 
Riffbt Hon. Su G 0. Trbviltas, Bart 
LArwry MAwt 8vo, 18«. 

Okatp Rdnium Crown 8 to, 8». 6d. 

aranwma.-SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Qfand-daughter, the Hon. Mas. Old 
niLD. imirPortnlta. 8?o»16a.net 

HamUtoii.-LlFE OF SIR WILUAM 
HAMILTON. B7B.P.0BATM. 8fo, 
8 Tola. 16t. eaoL Anamoii. 8to. 
9d, aewed. 

Havelook. - MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK. K.aa By 
JoHM Clabk Mabshmas. Chowa 8vo, 
8 ». 9d, 

Sawaia.-MY MUSICAL UIB. By 
theRaT.H.B.HAWiii. WRhPMatt 
of Rnhard Wafoer aad I Olaatoatiaaa. 
Grown Bto, 8a. not 





Of HAUr 

By tha Bar. Ik W. r^ 

D.1X WlkhFMnit Saa^Ua 

Holrofd (Malm J<pM4. 

w umk 




9m.}9 h^ 




LOMWAm AMO CO’S STAMDAMO AMO OAMMMAt IMMUK * 


BiogMphy, Panonal Mcoiolni, 

JackMa-SlUNEWAU. M0R80N On tlw Bnki of th« Mm- 
AKS THE AMBKIOAM CIVIL WAB. A. M. B., AtikarMtr'tMlInOMHA 
Bt Uni-<M 0 r. R. Hnnaw*. Md Emi(ii Hom'. OwnWEa 
With 2 Portniti nA IS llapt u * 

tnli. a««>«ra,iaa. Mt iyMrMB,- 4 )HAlll<B HBtET nuft. 

aOK, AMkar of 'KHiMHi Uk Ml 
UmAtia hf Hhwitt 

WitXUK fftwww i. Wtth A HAtm 


XiMlie.-THV UPB AND CAM* 
PA1QN8 OF ALEXANDER LBBLIE. 
mST EARL OP LEVEN Bv C. 
BAirroiiD TtaiiT. With Portnit, Maiii 
• ndPku. 

Luth«r.-UPI OP LimiElt By 
Jvuoa Kttnin, With II lllwlni- 
ttomudSPudailkioniSE. Cmvi 
•fo.ai.lrf. 

JUoauUp.-THB LIPB AND LET- 
TBR8 OP LORD MACAULAY H% 
tbo lU^t Boa. CUr 0. 0 TitfiLTAii 
But 

Papular Miihm, (hr. Ifo, li . Irf 
SMtafi MAtium. Or. Ivo li. 
CkMwMJrftfma. Ifolt. Paitlfo,lli 
akl¥m, SfolA Ifo. 

•i. «Mk 

mmpMirnau. Ifoli. If0.lli. 

llarbot-THB MBMOma OP TUB 
BABONDBMARBOT. SfOh. Cioira 
•fO^Ti. 

KMBMUl]«r(r) 
mr AUTOBIOOBAPHT: • TnpmiL 
WMilPortnilk •fo.Ui.M! 

AULD XiAlfO 8Y1IB. Bm« 4 Bwtau 

cnauf FROM 4 OIRMAX WOlUL 

flifip.VoLa 


•f0.1U 

LIPB OP PBANOBI 


lUaiBkrlihnB ‘ hB IMiiil ^ 
By Ihi Rifbl Boa. P. Mai Ml 
Oowk Ifo, Sa 


BomuiM TUB un AND 
TERBOPCimtmeJOMII BDMANBi. 
WritUii tod krhtod by hB WDM Wli 
PartroltMd 2 UlmrfmifaaA OrmlBA 
Ci Mt 


BWALLOlPflXUEl I 

mOWNBBB. By (SomrAIPMb 1 
Boanu of BaMKrlrM iCST ' 
Pboiofmvoro Patnlii nod oMnr i 
MIom. nix 

BMbohfll.--TBB OU- 

MCRB-JOHM courr, 

ANDTHOMABIUmi*f 
tlMir PilliMr*ir«fc. IB 
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to LONGMANS AND CO S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORRS, 


Travel and Adventure, the Coloniea, etc. 


Amold.-4EA3 AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwik Arvold With 71 llliutntiooa 
Crown Sto, 8t 6rf. 


Bakor(Bira W.). 

ETONT YEARS IN OEYLON With 
6 lllnitmtionH Grown 8vo, 8a 9d 

THE RTFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CLYLON With 6 Illustrations 
Crown Svo. 8s fkL 


Ball (Jomr). 

THE ALPINE GUIDB 

Vdl.l , THE WESTERN ALPS the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Vallw, Irani the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pan. With 9 Naw 
and Rovtiad Maps. Grown Svo, 
ISf net 

Vol. 11. THE CENTRAL ALPS. 
North of the Rhone Valley, Lom 
the Simplon Peas to the Adige 
Valley. [/« prqttmUun 


Braasay (Thi Lan Lady)— confMiMd 

A VOYAGE IN THE * SUNBEAM , 

OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 

ELEVf N MONTHS 

Cabinet EdiUou. With Map and 06 
Illustrations Crown 8vo, 7s td 

* Stiver Library* Edition With 6(i 
llldRrations Crown 8vo, 8s 6d 

Popular Ediixom With 60 Ulus 
^tions 4to, 6d Hewed, Is cloth 

Sehoid EdUton With 37 Illustia 
tions Fop , 2s. cloth, or Sft white 
parchment 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS 

AND THE < ROARING FORTIES* 

Oabind AdGioti. With Map and 220 
lllubtraiions. Grown 8vo, 7s. Sd 


Crawford. - SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Roain ClawiOBD, 
M.A. Grown 8vo,6t 


HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SClEN'nFlC. FOB TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS. A Now Ed- 
ition, prepared on bdialf of the 
Alpine Cluk Qy W. A. B. Cooldoi. 
Ckwwn 8vo. 8a net 

BaaL-THB RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
8HONALAND. being a Beoord of 
Enoavatlon and Eipmtion In 1801. 
hy J. TnoooAi Bwv. With 117 S- 
loabnlfoBa Crown ivo, la id 


BreiiiyffleLAMlApn. 

w wj^ nni AND mm mms 






Fronde (Jaiob A.) 

OCEANA or England and her Colow- 
loe. With 9 liinetntiona Gbown 
8vo^8a6dL 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES or,theBoworUI>iBea With 
9 lllustretkiaa. Ghown 8vo^ 
boHdi, 2a 9d eML 


Healhootai-Br. KIU>A. By Mon- 
lun HiaiHOOfi. Wtth a Map and 19 
lUnatntSoiia tnm the mS 3 h$ and 




lOATGBfAMS AND CO *S STANDAND AND OBNBNAL WDNitL || 


Travel and Adventure* Tlie Ce le n l e e, etc.— cee^eid. 


Kideht<E.r). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ^ALBRTF . 
th( Namtiw of fttoaitb for Trao 
mn Ml ih« DOMrl Inland of Tniitdud 
With J llauf and 3S lIlaiMionai 
C^wii 6 to Of 6d 


I VaniMi - THE FIRer CROeSIIIO 
I GRbbNLAND By * MeiMtO NaMW 
^ lUi \ 4 » iiiiuUMioiit Md ft Mofi car* 
I Nto 8 f ei 


WH>RFTHRIi,PFMPIRERlfBBT a 
Na til k* tut fmtel in Kofli 
iiiir l^efteru lilwt iiaUntton l^odak 
(iilgit, niKt tha adjuimnff (otiuirMi 
With a Map and illiurtrattoiia 


Hotftft OB lUoonnoitiiiia fU 
BOOriJ AFRICA HUHt WAjI| UM. 
ItfOO lemo, If dK 


RlOft. -OCCASIONAL EtnAYB ON 
NATIVE SOU ril INDIAN UFA Hr 
Staiiliy V Kki, ludtoft Civa UwInl 
S vo lOf Ad 


Tins FAUON ONTHI.BAITIC ft imlth i LIMBlNOlNTIIEUklTWII 
Voyogi Inmi Undoii HI i,y ^ |» Haftnm SMIflL 

in a Urn lonoor W ith 10 Fyll ^ah llliutrotjoiii by SidJI UiB ftid 
pofla llIttftnitioniL Cr l<vo, Si W numonnu FUna 


Lftftft -PEAKS AND PINES ftftolbw 
Norway Souk By «f A Lm, dtilnl 
Afttbor of Ibnie w Norway, and 
BC, 1887' With 08 lUuOintloftf 
from Diftwioii ftftd PboliMriiihft (k 
IKro Of 


LofteaiidOliatterliuek BC 188i 
A RAMBLE IN BKlTIbM COLUM BJ A. 
Bt J A Lin tiid W J ( ufTnnftOtK 
With Map and 78 UliMtnitloai Crowa 
^0, 8f (Mf 


Pftiil KNCUND lOftM^lftMt 

PASTII WALES AND IRKUNIL 
lino 8f. MA. 


^ntftolum THE PUYONOUirD OF 
hCHOFR illn AImI By Umii 
Hlftiwni With 4 lllwUMMIft. C> 
Hvo 8« Id 


Thiwft in Ifonrey -By IWooriftm 
1 WlthaMfrMMlTliniMliiliiM Or. 
; 810, 2i iMwda, If U doth. 


Idraeh - ARMENIA Tnidi iftd; 

Stndim By M F & LfiiAii With <fi«— ijuaMi 
100 Wholo-Mt lantratkna ond ^p. | TF«»n 

Midi ol lU^ tho tilt, rt p to d ftea d THE OLAOIBRE Of fHt A&lEt 
tioniM«eiiiFlnh|tWAiith^ bihif a Nomiin if MeniM 

of HmnIdBi, AmM eili% iU. Old AtmtU. Aft A mui t ' #f mWS 
• Mftpu Sfok lift ftftd Fh nin nftiF ea nf uw iHfK 

Ilaedenald.-Tlll CCMJl OOtAifj "iNmmm 

nSlrSSrnmttir B^rnm 

|kiiieoNAiei» OfniiwWE^ 







II LONGMANS AND CO S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

EdM by Bis Graci tbi Lati DUKE OF BEAUFORT K G , aad A. 1. T 
WAfbON Grown 8vo pnoelOi ML MchVoluine Cloth 

*^TMVolmiMain€ilM%uyiMhaJ(f4)owid %n Jjeaiher^vf^ TMpnm 

oon he had from all BookaeUm 

ARCHERY By G J Lo>omav and GYCLING By the Earl or Albiiiablr 
C ol H Walboitd With Conti ibntiona andG LAJsr Hiluir WithlSPlatee 

by M|m Leoh Vuoount Dillon, etc and 44pUiustrationi In the Text Cr 

With 2 Mape 23 Plates, and 172 lUna 8vo, 10s 9i 
tratiou m the Text Or 8vo lOs 6d 

DANGING By Mn LIU.T Grovi. 

ATHLETICS By Moxtaoui Shear Mms Middlitoh The Hon Mis 

iUV With Cliapters on Athletics at Armttaoi etc With Musical ht. 

School by W Beach Ihomab Athletic amples and 88 Fall pm Plates and 

Sports in Anenoa by C H Shbbill a 08 Illustrattons in the Or 8vo 

Contnbation on Paper chasing by W i0t& 


ARCHERY By C J Lo>oman and 
Col H Walbond With Conti ibntions 
by Miss Leoh Viscount Dillon, etc 
With 2 Maps 23 Plates, and 172 lUns 
trations m the Text Cr 8vo 10s 6d 

ATHLETICS By Moxtaoui Shear 
Max With Cliapters on Athletics at 
School by W Beach Ihomab Athletic 
Sports in Ainenca by C H Shbbill a 
Contnbation on Paper chasine by W 
Ktx, and an Introduction by bir Rich 
ARH Webbteb (Lord Alverstone) 
With 12 Plates ana 27 lUnstrationo In 
ths^ext Crown 8vo lOt 6d 

aiQ GAME SHOOnKG By Cute 

PHlLLIfR*WOLLIT 

Vol 1 Africa and Anxrica. 
With Oontributiona by Bh Samuel 
W Baker W G OBWim F 0 
Selous, eto With 80 Platso and 87 
lUustrations in thoText Grown 8vo 
lOi 

Vol U Bueofh, Abu. ahd the 
A iono Reoionb With Gontn 
botions by Lisat Colonel R. Hebcr 
FsrUt, NEior AloErxox C Hebbb 
P iROY« eto. With 17 Plstss and 66 
JllnatnttOMiRthoTnt OkownSro, 
10e.6A 

HitXlARDB. ByMidorW BmsOTOur. 
A* H Motd. SiroiXHAM Dixoh, 
flB.^ Wtth 11 PtalM. 18 UlusMkiiii 

rAlOOilEY. Oomr 


DRIVING By His Grace the kte Duke 
of Biaufobt kg a. E T Watsox. 
The Earl of Oxslow eto With 12 
Plates and 54 lllustra^UNw in the Text 
Crown 8vo l(h 6d 

FENaNG. BOXING AND WREST 
UNG By Walter H Pollook, F 
C Ghoyb C Prbvost, L B Miichxuu 
and Walter Armstrong With In 
Plates snd 24 Illustrationi in ths Text 
Crown 8\o, 10s 9d 

FISHING By H. CHOLMOaUMHXT- 
PXXXBLL. 

Vol I -Salmon and TEnur With 
Cotttnbutiono by H. R. Fraxoi^ 
MmJoHXP.THAHMAGli. With 
• nhlet snd Bixserm JOnilnlioBs or 
TiBdkle,eta. Grown KIs ML 
VoL IL— PlO Aim OtIXH OttAXSE 
ftm. WMh CbntriiiHtiaPi iyr As 

MwiofTnD 




UatOtTMHS AHD CO.'S tTAttOAM ANO WfMMM IWMMBfc <| 






X4 LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 


SpoH and PaMmc-^ontinued. 

PUR, PEATHBR. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by by A. E. T. Watson. 

Grown Svo. prioe Bs. each Volnme, cloth. 

7%e Volumst are aUo Mined halfAiownd tn Leather, with gill tap. The pnu eetn 
hehadfronaUBookeellrrK 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natuiul Bistort, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpuirbon ; 
SBOOTiNa, by A. J. Stdart-Wortlkt , 
CooKiRY, by OiOBai Baintsbuky. 
With 11 Hlnstratlong and vanona Dia- 
grams in the Tnt Grown 8vo, 6e. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Maophbrson; Shoot- 
INO, by A. J. Stdart-Wortlbt ; 
Gooubt, by Gborgb Saintsburt. 
With 18 lUnstratione and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural Hovort, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphirsor ; Sroot- 
nro, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlbt ; 
OooiiRT, by AunARDiR Inns Shard. 
With 10 llfnstratioiis and various Die- 
^grains. Grown 8vo, be. 

THE HARE. Natural Hotobt, by the 
Rev. H. A. IIaopbirsoh : Sboothio, 
^ the Hon. Girald LASOiLLn , 
ObuBSim, by Gharlb Richardson, 
Hurtiro, by j. 8. GnaoNB and G. H. 
LoroMar . CoouRT, by GoL Krnnbt 
Hirbrrt. WithOIHnstrattoiia. Grown 
8vo, Be. 


RED IMIHR. Natural Hibtort, by the 
Rev.fh A. Macphirsor ; Dim Stalk- 
IRD, by CaMIRON OF LOOHIBL , STAG 
Hunfino, by Visronnt Ebringtov , 
OOOKFRT, b\ AlKXANDIR INRIB SHAN1» 
With 10 Illustrationi. Crown 8vo, bs 
THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E 
Gathobni-H \rdt. With Ghaptcn on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Glauo 
Douglas Pennant, CooKiRT,byALU 
ARDIR Innbm Shand. With 8 ninstrar 
tions. Grown 8vo, 6i. 

THE TROUT. Ify the Marquiss or 
Ghanbt. With Chapters on the Breed 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Cubtaroi; and 
CooKiRT, by Albxandir Imnis Shard 
With 12 IlluatratiDns. Crown Bvo, 6i 
THE RABBIT. By Jamis Edmund 
Haruno. With a Chapter on Cookers 
by Albxandir Innis Shard. With 10 
IllnstrationB. Crown 8vo, Bs. 
PIKEANDPERCH. By WnuAMSnrioa 
PReti Spinner,' ^itor of the J>W) 
With Ghi^n by * John Bickibdtilr ' 
and W. H. PoPl. GOOUET, by Alix- 
ANDmlRm Shard. WithlSulostra- 
twna. Grown 8vo, Bs, 



OawthonM and Herod.— ROYAL 
ASCOT; Its Histsiw and Ml Aavria- 
liBBB. By Gmol Jamb Gawthomni 
iMd Ruharo R finoo. With 12 
IMi ORd 108 IRosMioBS te the Tni 
Dnsy Mo, dl lU Id Bit 

Died BHot IVhe) : or, Bpnrti n m^ 
OnijpaMs Qiidfc 


tie ma«f tibsORM, 







lOM.MANb AND CO'S STASt^Akli AftD GfiSHtAl l§ 


Sport and Pastime -toHtinuid, 


mito -CHESS SPARKS , or. Short onU 
Bnglit CaniM of GImm. CoUrotod uU 
Arraiigc<l b> J H. Ei.UR, M A Bvo, < 
4 » twA 

Folksrd. -THE WILD FOOLER A 
TnatiM) ou Kowliug. Ancient Mid i 
Modern. dMunriiilive olio ot Dunoye tod 
KllKhfc*liniiils Wild hhooting, 
Huiiiiing-puuti. bliiKiitiig etc 

Al«i Fowling in the Fnni end in For* 
eigu Goiintriw, Rock fowling, ete., etc. 
by U C. Folkaro With 18 Bngnv* 
lUgi on Steel, Mid ceveml WuodoutA 
8vo, 12i. Of 

Ford - MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1804*1889 Written 
Mid Coniulled by W. J. Fosu ut the 
reoueet of the Gonintittee of the County 
CC.). Witli FrouUsuieuc IVirtnut of 
Mr. V. K. WAlker. 8vu 10« net | 

Ford.-THK THEORY AND PHAC , 
TICE OF ARCHERY By Hormi' 
Ford. New Edition, tboionglily lie , 
vised ond Rewritten by W Burr, M.A. 
WitiioPrMhMby G d. Loromar, M.A. 
8n), 14f. I 

Fnukois.-A BOOK ON ANOLINQ 
or, IVentiee on the Art of FtUiiug in 
envy Bnocb ; lucfnding fbll illiutmted 
list of Snlmou Flios. By FRAROtti 
Fraroir With POrtvnii Mid Culottrsd' 
PlatM. Crown 8vo^ I61. I 

Oathorae-Hardj.-AUTUMNS IN 
AROYLBSHIBE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. Ry tbs Hail A. K. Qatomirr* , 
Marst. With 8 PholQsmvttiv lUwk 
tmlioH by AranALD TsoimiJ 
Bvo,]SR6AMt. 

afMlkap.-OO0NTRY PASTUUB 
FORWYS. By P. ASMMMI Ora^ 
SAM. With ab 


Ziailg.-ANGL1NG SKHrCIISa By 
Arohiw Laro. With 30 ItliuititllonA. 
Crown 8vu, 8«. lU. 

LUUe (Artmor) 

CROQUET ito Blslory, lUlsi arH 
Bscieti With 4 Full-pAgs IlhatfR. 
lions, 1ft lUustntioiis in iho TVut, mid 
*i7 Diagnuas Crown 8vo, Os 
CltOQUKTUPTODATK. OontRlainf 
the idsAS Aod Tnohiiifi of tbs 
mg l^laysrs ind ObsinidoiiR Wtth 
iVutrlbutioni by Utyt.*Col Om lion, 
li Midham. G D. Ltonk, ole 
With 18 itluslmttons (tft PaMu) 
And nunsnms Dimtsida ftvo, MR. 
6d. net 

Iionemsn. -OUESS OPENIMUS. By 
FMiDiiin W LomiiAR. Fsd. Svd. 
*ii 6d. 

MaddDii. THE DIARY or MAaVBR 
WILUAM KILENCB: • SlMly Df 
HliAltssMArs Mid of ElitibilbiR Imyt 
By the Riglit Hon. D. H. MajSSr, 
Vtot-CiiAneeUcr of Iho UolRnnllF of 
Dttbliii. 8vo, Ids. 

I lUilMlyne. --SHARPS AKD FUlSi 

* n()oniidete Kevelithwof thoSiflffMid 
' ChsAtiiiff At Umhss of ObiMt isd 
) SkiU By JiHiR Ngvit MAimfm. of 
I the F4ypiiMi HaU. WHh M lihiilNk 

* Boos. Grown 8vo^ 6e. 

Linais. -Till wiUbfowini nr 

SOUTLAKD. By Joes Gvnia Mflb 
UJUA F.EB., fte. With R fbiotlieliii 
in Pbologmviife ofUr a Urmdig wMir 
i. E. Miuaia, BmI. MLA. irldo* 
MYun PlAioi. 2 OoWHfod PlmA, mA 
So lllMMillioii ^ Iho AodMdft 
Diowilii Aod itm P hotbp f h i . ii|M 
diowitti. net 




i6 IMGUAJ^S AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WDRRE 


Sport and Pastlmo— coiUtnued. 


Pagmo-Ghdlwij (8lr Raub, But). 

UETTBBS TO TOUNG BHOOTBBS 
Oflnt Birlfla). On the choice uui 
tJfc of • Gun. With 41 IlluitmtionM 
Cniwn Bvo, 7i. af. 

LBTTlfiBS TO TOUNG SHOOTEKB 
(Second Seriee). On the Production, 
PrcMnrntion, end Killing of Gnmc. 
With Direotunu in Shooting Wood- 
PigeoM nnd Brenking-in Retricven. 
WiA Portrait and lOB UluchratMiia. 
Grown 8vo, 1&. U. 

LBITEBS TO YOUNG SHOOTEfiS 
(Third Senea) Oompriaing a Short 
Natural Hutory of the Wddlowl that 
•re Rare or Oommon to the Bnthih 

S , with Oonuplete Direotiona In 
g WUdtowl on the Goaat and 
With 900 lUnaOitioiia. Or. 


Pole.-THB THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC OdME OF WHIST 
By William Pou, F.R.a Fop. 8to, 
2i net 

Prootor.-HOW TO PLAY WHIST 
with the Lawa and Etiquette of Whiat 
B} Richard A Pbocidr. Grown 8fo, 
8a net 

Bonalti -THE FLY-FISHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Altjud Bohalim. 
With 90 Coloured Platea. 8rO| 14a 

SeloUB - SPORT AND TRAVEL 
EAST AND WEbT By Fudibick 
CODRTBNJtY BBLCUB With 18 Platffe 
and 35 Uluetratioua in the Teit Med 
inm 8 vd. 19a 6d. net 

WU0001U.-THE SEA FISHERMAN 
Oompnaing the chief Methoda of Hook 
and Line Fiabiug m the Bntiah and 
other Seaa, and Remarka on Neta. Boata 
and Boating. By J. 0. Wilooou. U- 
luatrated. Grown 8ro, Sa 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, tSYCHOLOOY, ETC. 

Ihbott-^THBELEMENTBOFLOGIG Bacon (FRAiiQia).H»iiliiMiid 
hf T. K. Anon, ED. iMno, 8e. 

LBITBRS AND LIFE iadadlM aU 
Arlelotic. hia occadonal Wotta. mS by 

TBl aTHlCB: Qmk Tut WuMn- Unnmm. 7 vela Ont 

tad null Em and Notaa By Be ^ ^ 

BBBKffiOClBMt TO AHROf- — 




JLOmMANS AND CO'S STANDAMP AND OMNMAAl WODNS, ^ 

MenUli Moral oad Polltleai 


Balii(AfjBAmi). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LBADINO 
PHTLOSOPHIOAL TOPICS hi 
Artlclm reprtnttd from ' Mind * 

MENTAL AND MORAL 8CTEN0B n 
Oompndlam of Pofehology tad 
Ettiloi Orown 8fo, lOi 6d 

Port 1 PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY Oiown 
S?o e* 6d 

Port II THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS Or 
8 to 4« dd 

LOGIC Port 1 DtDUonoir Oovn 
8vo,4i Port 11 iKUOonoii Onmm 
Svo.«f M 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT 
Svo, 16« 

THE EMOnONB AND TBS WILL 
8vo IL 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS Or Sfo. Si. 

Bn9 -THE PHILOSOPHY OF NS 
OmiTY or Uw In Mind w m 
Mattw By Chahijm Brat Crown 
Sfo, 6f. 

CroEisr (Joni Biatiii, ILD ). 

CIYILIEATION AND PBOORnS 
Muff Om OnttlBiR of t Now 
of Polltfaal, RMWant and Md 
UMopliy SmT^ 


vat 



RA SORldlL 




“srsBsWiiJBrr 


VoiR I nd n. 
Ito, Idt. moL 


Yol in MimillRaln. WEIiM«rln 

ttothiotVotnmm^m»dM«£»i? 

SIR 

LBOTURB ON THE PRINOIFI4B 
OF POUnOAL OBUOATIQN. 
With ProfrM hf Bhuirui Bmm- 
Qoat 8fo. L 

Oumhill THE MORALE OP BQI* 

riDE. brOwRiw Jams 

Crown 8voi Af 


H.K 

R 


TIME AND SPACE 
Bmny Sfo IAr 

THE THEORY OF PRAOTICE* m 
HihleallaqMir SvoIr SmsM 

THE PBILOBOPHT OF ROTJC* 
TION SMr IorSIr 

THE MBTAPHTOOS Of REFW* 

imTS. ISSEm 

So h iw Book m. AMM ii 
OeiHBlonf Aollfn , BMi IP* Thff 
RanlCnlrmiR AMA IfAilkBli 


Boidr —T H 
WORES OF DAVID 
bjrT. HOi 
Mr ImI 
SMr W, 

SMr lAi 


B PmiOBOMUOAL 




i8 LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL IVORES. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— 


Kant (ImuHUiL). 

CRITIQUE or PRACTIOALBEAfiON. 
AND OTHER WORKR ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHIGB. TnnaUted 
by T.K. Abbott, B.O. WithMemoiT. 
8vo, 128. (U. 

FUNDAMENTAL PBINOIPLES OF 
THE MBTAPHYBIO OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott. B.D. 
Grown 8vo, is. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. AND 
HI8 ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. TraniUted by T. K. 
Abbott. 8to, Ss. 

Kally.-GOYERNMSNT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION, Edmond Kbllt, 
M. A F.G.B. VoL I. Jnstioe. Crown 
Bi'o, /«. 8S. net Vol. II. OolleotiTiam 
and IndlTidnaliam. Grown 8to. 

Killiok.-HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rer. A. H. 
KiLUOK, M.A. Grown 8 to, Sa. 8A 
Ladd (Gboboi Tbombull). 

A THEORY OF REALITY: AnEbiay 
in Metaphysioal System upon the 
. Basis of Human OognitiTeEimenoe. 
Sto. 188. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 218. 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE FSY- 
GBOLOOY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Bolenoe for Oolleges and Normal 
Sohoftli. 8tq^ 128. 

OUTLINEB or PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8to, 128. 
PBnUBOFPBYOHOLOOY. CMwn 

Iiaeky.-fHE MAP OP LIFI: Oob- 
danl aad Oliaiielm. Wuuav 
lewABD HaiBTOUlaORT. tfo. lOt 6d. 

M ABBBttk or PhMh Blyli ttd aftiM 
OhnaehsyMUilfMBp, Bpiria. 
CMT LmOKAWL Sn^SU, 

Max molar (Ab Bda. V.K 




Kill (John Stuabt). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Or. 8to. Sr. 9d. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8 to, U Id. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8vo. 28. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8to, 28. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAJfjLTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8to, 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 

Monok.-AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By WxLiiaii Hbnet B. 
Monok, M.A. Crown 8to, 6s. 

BomaiieB.-MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. Bt Gbobob John 
Romanbb, LLD., F.R.B. Crown 8vo. 

48. 0d. 

Btook.— LECTURES IN THE LY- 
CEUM ; or. Aristotle's Ethics for 
English Readers. Edited by Sr. Gboboi 
SIOOK. Grown 9fo, 7s, 9a. 

I Bully (Jambs). 

THE HUMAN MIND ; a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vole. 8yo, 2]«. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Or. 
8vo, 08. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, down Svo, 6i. dd. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8fo. 
10s. 6A 

CHILDREITB WAYS : bstaiSaleettens 
from the Andmi'e *Stadiee of Child- 
hood’. WjthSbDlaetratiaaa. Omni 
Sso^ladd. 

BothariaaiL-THB ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL M- 
snNCT. A ALuimia Sotanuax 
M-A. 2 iA. 8so.Sb; 

Bwla]wraei--PI0rDBB umO: m 
AtfesHiK to PapiMHi Ihn iel«ai si 


AtfesHOi to P 


mh m m 




WA/G^lUATS AM CO.*S STAMAJtD AM GRHMMAL WOMMS, ^ 
Mental* Moral and Political Phlloaophy— 


Webb. >THE VEIL or IBIS ; * tetei 
of Emyi on Idoaliiim. BtTioiiai E. 
WUB, LL.D., Q.C. 8to, 10». M 


Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO 
PHY. By Alfred Wxb»r, I*raf««tor 
in the UniveraiU of Htnuhiurg TnuM- 
Intid by Fbahk tsiLLi . Pli K. Svo, ISi. 


Whetely (Abohbubof) 

BACONS ESSAYS With Auuotetioiii. 
Svo, lOr 6d 

ELEMENTS OF LOOIC Crown Svo, 
4i. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Clown 
Svo, 4e. 6d. 


Seller (Or. Edwaw). 

THE S1X>1CS, KPICUREANIA AMD 
SQBPTIGH. Tmnilntod by Um Rov. 
0. J. RUiHRL M.A. Crown Svo, iSi. 
OUTUNBS OF THE HISTORY OP 
GREER PHILOSOPHY Tranddftl 
by S4RAM F. Allitri nnii Bvs.tv 
Anon, M.A., LLD. Or. Svo, Hk U 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY TronMotod by tURnl P. 
Allitri nnd Al»bidOooowir, RA. 
Crown Svo. ISe. 

BO(*RATEK and THE SOOKATU* 
8CHOOLK TrnMntad by tho Rov. 

O. J KiirBiL. M.A. Or Am, Kb. SS. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 

PERIPATKI'KR TMMUtwl bf E 

P. C. CooTiLuii. M.A., and J. B. 
MniiBae, M.A. Sfok (b.Svn.BlB. 


srojiryfff/jisr i^uilohofuical smmims. 


A MANUAL OF POUTICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By G. S. Drto, M.A.I 
Clown Svo, 7«. M. 

FIBBT PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE By JoHR Rioiart, EJ. 
Crown Svo, m 

GENERAL METAPHYBICE ByJqBR 
RiCKABr, EJ. Clown Svo, Se. 
LOOia By RnaniD F. OleMR 8J. 
ObowiSvo^Sa. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (BTHKl and 
NATURAL LAW). By JoMlSnA 
4RT, Ed drawn Sv^ |e 

NATURAL TBECLOOT. By«BMlA«» 
.Ed. QrevnSvo,Sii«L 


PSTCBOIiXiT. ByllmuiLHAESe* 
EJ , D.UU., II.E (LoiEV 
Svo, 6A ai 


Histonr 

DawideoB.-LBADINO AND 
PORTANT ENOLIBB WORDB 



Of- Has XttUer <F. 
ByWnAUJi BIOORAPH» OP 

So,U9dr 

4 |fp CBnwn Sv^ fa. 

CHIPS fROM A OL 
SHOP. YiL HL 
LANOCAOB AND 
Okeee Sna^ Sa 




10 LOGMANS AM CO/S STAMAM AND OeNERAL WOkxA, 


Political Economy and Economics. 


hj £ lti 3 asE \^. J.)* 

BNGL18U ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY Crown 8vo, ^rt 
L.6f. Part IJ , 10«. d<<. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Chrown 8vo, 9j. net. 

Bsfehot— ECONOMIC STUDIES. Br 
waiffn BaaiHOT Crown 8vo, Sb (mL 


Banwtt — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Eiaays on Social Ketoim. By 
fiUMDiL A. and HuranTTA Barnitt. 
Crown 8 to, 6«. 

DWVat.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By G. 8 Divas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7a. oa. iStaiuihuirU rkUo- 

Jordan. — THE STANDARD OF 
VALUE. By Wiluam Li|OBio]i 
Jouav. Crown Bvo, 8t 


Lawranoa. - LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrinoi, 
M.A., Follow ot ^luity Oolluge, Cam- 
“ ■ ■ " "1 Mapi and 


Haoleod (HnrnT Dummo)— oont 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo 
In 1 voL 80i. net; or oepantth 
VoL L, 10a. net Vol. IL, Part 1 , 
10a. net Vol. IL, Fkrt II., 10a. net 

INDIAN CURRENCY. Svo. 8a. 6d 
net 

XilL-f&LITlGAL ECONOMY. By 
Joan Stuart Mill. 

FopnHa/r Bdukum. Crown 8vo. 8a 
Lihroiry EdUton, 2 vole. 8vo, 3 Un 

Mulhall. - INDUSTRIES AM> 
WEALTH OF NATIONS Midi 
AIL G. Mdlball, F.S.S. witli 61 
fall-page Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8 a M 


Bpahr 

PBOr‘ 


AMERICA'S WORKING 
iPLB. By Charlib B. Spaiik 
C rown 8vo, 6a. net 


bridge. 


WlMi Index and 18 1 
Mediain4to,8a.6d 


8ymei.-P0LITlGAL ECONOMY 
Short Text book of Political Euonoin} 
With l^blems for solution, Hints lor 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple 
I mentary ehaptw on Soomliam. J. E 
I Symb, M.A Crown Svo, 8f. 6rf. 


Laalia. -ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
■CONOinr. ByT.E.Cuin Lhlir. 
Hob. IiLD., Dak 8?o, 10a. 8d 

(HaniT Doimm). 

ICKMlOllIOBlORBBGINNliia O. 
Sia^Sa 

au wntnm o? economics. 

^ Swala Cbawa Seo. It fd eodl. 
nOTALUSM. Saoblaad. 


To ynbaa .-LBCrUBE8 ON THE IN- 
I DTJ8TRUL REVOLUTION OF THE 
llTB CENTURY IN ENGLAND. Pop- 
nlar AddreeNi. Notoe and other Rrag- 
MBtn By Abbdud TomMB. Witt 
a Memotr of tbo Antiiar bv Bmawv 
Jowbt,D.Dl lv^Uli.6d 


EPlrm^ 


>• 




rai BnrtoBTor tbam obmii- 
UB. with Ba MB WT' 
Sn^Ui, 

Mk Mt ^ 



LbNGMAl^S AND BtAHMAi} Am GB^kHAt n 


Bvolutloii* AnthrDpolofy, etc. 


dodd (Bdwaiio) 

THB KTORY OF CREATION a Main 
Aoooant of Evolution With 77 11- 
luatmtlom Crown 8vo Zm M 

A PRIMER OP EVOLUTION Iwtnff 
a Popular Abridged Eilitioii ol ^ The 
Story of Creation* With Illuatra- 
Pop. 8vo, la 6dL 


Max KulUr (The Right Rmu F.). 

CHIFK FROM A OKKMAN WORK. 
SHOP Vnl IV Km^^ouMrOio. 
levy and Folk Lore Orowo 8vo, Sa 

CONTKIBUTIONH TO THE SGIKMOe 
OFMYTHOliOOY Svoh 

(Giomi Johp) 


Leng (Aimaiir). 

CUSTOM AND MYTH Htndiee of 
Early Ueagi and Relief With 16 
llluiitraiionN Crown 8vo. 8a (kt 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION 
2 Tola Crown 8vo 7a. 

MODERN MYTHOliOGY a Reply to 
Profeenor Mai Miillor 8vn, fta. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION Gk 

Syo^ii. Bet 


Iiabbook.-THB ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
18ATION, and the Prtiuitive (ondltion 
of Maa. By Sir J Lubbim’K Hart 
(MAToboiy). With 6 Plates and 20 
falMtiBMiulB the That 8vo. 18f. 


ESSAYS Rditeil Ira V Lumt MOR 
oaa, Principiii of llnivairally f 
Bristrd drown 60 net 

DARWIN, AND \FTER DARWtlf! 
an EiimsiUon d tlio I' 

Theory, and a Diauiaioii 
Darwiniaa Queetioas 

Part I Tbb DaNwimaa lYnoiV. 
With Portrait of IMrwta and 188 
inmtrationa Omwa 8vo, 18 b BA 

Part II Puw^lUB«1Vfali Om> 
noBa Herrdily and UtiUlir WIMi 
Portrait of the Author m 8 OlBii* 
tretloaa Oiwwa 8vit MR Id 

Part 111. Pooe-DaiwiBiAB Qmmp 
none Isnlathm and FliydwtiwBlt 
MekrtHHi Orown See, fie. 

AN EXAMINATION Of WBUnUMR* 
IBM Crown Sir le 


CiMtifI literatim, Traiwtottora, ate. 


AftMt-BlUilinOA. A OaOwlMD BmImt <W A.). 

itov. rSiMuMk 

IIaT, ulFoot 


SIR 7a id 


BD. 


imR - nmnriiMi of 

. WRli Motitaa IimB* 

BFdrikafiBt lotTA 


OALUm «r, 

ItaMior AigiMlwt WRR 
ftwawaiairwib H 
ChmieRiAid 


tee» 
a 1 



tt tomyAss ANt> co:s standard and general worrs. 


Claislcal Literature, Translations, etc.— 


Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY. WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROn WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USB SHE HADE OF THE ILIAD. 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. Bv Samuil 
Butudi, Author of *Erewhon,* oto. 
With 14 niutationB ond 4 Maps. 
Sto. Kk 6d. 

I 

OeTOb^.-REUGION IN GREEK 
LIlfeRATUBa. By the Rev. Lbwxb 
Qamfbill, H.A., LL.D., Bmeritiie 
PlrofeiMr of Greek, UniTeraity of St 
Andrew!. Sro, llw. 

Oioero.-OIOERO'B CORRESPOND- 




Laiia.-HOMER AND THE EPIC. By 
Amdbbw Lahq. Crown 8vo, fie. net 

Luean.->THB PUAR8AL1A OF 
LUOA^ Translated into Blank Vene. 
By Sir Edward Ridlkt. 8vo, 14e. 

M a 0 k a i 1. - SELECT EPIGRAMS 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
, By J. W. Maokail. Edited with a 
ReTlieiy^it, Introdnotion, Ikanslation, 
and Noinr. 8 to, 16e. 

Bioh.-A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Riob, B.A. With 2000 WoodcutA. 
Oown 8 to, 8e. net 

hoolea.— lYanalatod into fingluh 


VoLv.,14i. VdLVI.,iaa VoLVII.. 
Iiid«,7aU. 

Harrard Btudlea in Olaasloal 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Claweai Instmctors of Harvard 
Univonity. VoL XI. IfiOOi 8vo, 
fin Oct net 

Hima - LUCIAN. THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Ident-Colonel Hinbt 
W. L Hma (kt^ Royal Artillery. 

Ova Sa net 


THE niAD OF HOHEEL Bandiied 
into Bn^iah Fkeee fcr the UM of those 
that eaimot read the orii^naL ^ 
Bamuk Butub. Anthor of 'fte- 
whflBf'ete. Crown Svo^ 7a 6(t 

TBB ODYSSEY. Bendaed into’ 
Eniliah PNae te the n« of those ! 


who eannot read the orii^ By 
Saama Bmun. WUh 4 Mape ana 
IDhiSaliona Sen, 7a W. 
fBB ODYSSEY OF HOHVR. Doaa 
bto iDilhh Yefea By WU&am 
H omt um five, 6a 

HoHiea.-1Sl WORKS OF BORAA 
aandMd inie tegUah fteMTwS 
Uk, liMaelEa^ VoIh. k/ 
wtuun Ooona, JLA. OEu^a Sfat 
la Mi 


AaiistaDt Master in Rngby School. Cr. 

I Ivo, 8a «d. 

!<FmAlL— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
' GREEK AND LATIN VEltSE. 

Edited by R. Y. Ttbrbll 8vo, 8a. 

VirgiL 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into Bulisb Prose by Johh 
O omnaTon. Grown 8 to. 8*. 

THE iSNElD OF VIRGIL. TTOns- 
I lated into Eimlish Verse by Johh 
I OoNZiioTDir. <hown8vo, 8a 

THE MSmDB OF VIRGIL. Done 
' into English Versa By Wiluam 
M onnia Crown 8ve, 6a 

THE iENElD OF VIRGIL, 6eeiy 
Uualatod into Ai^Uiih Blaim Versa 
By W. T. TmniLL. (kown 8vo, 
j 7a6d. 

THE MNBID OF VIRGIL. Thua- 
laM into Vsne by JauM 

Books L-VL Oownfieopla 
Books VIL-Xn. Obom Svet Sa 
THI BCLOGUB AND GEOBGIOB 
OF VlBfflk TbiMatsd Rosa Iha 
LMiBiMoMUMFMM. Ryi.W. 
Haoiaik Mtov (H Brillel Mma 
SriSlEg^liM^ia 



LONGMANS AND CO S STANDAJfD AND GJt^ASAi WONNS •$ 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Arnold— THl LIGHT OF THEi 
>^ORLD or, the OreHt Goniiainmiitian I 
Uy Str Rdvih Abmold With 14 Illuntre 
tlouM after Hoi hav Humt Crown 8vo, 
net 

Bell (Mn Hugh) 

CHAMBER OOMEPIKR a OollMtion 
of Pla>s and Mmologuefa for the 
Drawing loom (Vowii H\ » 'w mi 

FAIBI TALE PIJIIS AND HOW 
TO ACT TBFM With 91 Du 
granu and 52 llltiatratlom Crown 
Hvo, 8r net 

RUMPEmnCTZMN aPair^ PU% in 
Five b( eii«K |( hat mUt* 7 Male I Fe 
male) hrou fuir) Tali Pla\ and 
How to Act Them With llliiRtra- 
tiona, Dugranin and Mnau Crown 
8vo, aewed 6d 

Bird -RONALD 8 FARKWBLL, and 
ither \eraea. By Oknmi Boid, If A 
Fop 8vo, 4i 8tf net 

Coleridge -SBLBCT10N8 FROM 
With Introduotion by Aiidhiw Lakq 
and 18 lUiutratloini by PaTnoi Wiiaon 
(Vown 8vo, lU 5d 

Gtoethe -THE FIRBT PART OF THK 
TRAGEDY OF FAUKT IN »NCLIHU 
B) Teua. £ W ana LL D aometlue 
Fellow of Tniilt} CoUegr New and 
Cheaper Edition with TH» DEATH 
OF FAUBT fm the Beooed Pert. 
Crown 8vo, 6r 

Ingelow (Jbap). ' 

POEnOALWOBEA With PMatt 
OrowBeie. fa Bit 
LTRIOAL AMD OTHER POEMB 
Belaoled bon tiu Writinga of Jbav 
ImiLOV Fba. SfD, A. id elolh 
|ihlB,ae.eMgflt 

LeogfAaenwh 

GRABB Of PABMAMUA fSepi tvw 
at at Bit 

THB BLUB FOMTBT BOOK. BttliA 
^ Awi mrLam. Wlfb 109 IBm- 
fHdloBa OepvB 9vi^ ia 


I Lytton (Tub laiL or). Om Mbmp 
I DITH ) 

THB WANDBRIR. Or 8vo, lOi 8d. 
LUCILB CiowB8vo,10a8d 
SFJiBOTBD POBM& C> 8vo, IQa 8d 

MaoEulay-LAYB OF AMOIRNT 
ROMh By Lord Maoadut 

llluNtmted by G SoBAaf F«p OM, 
lOr 8d 

a^ 

Rdittoi IHmo a 8dL,fmi»p 

Popnlar 

Kdittmi Fop 4to tA Mwed, li elolh, 
niuatraUd h> J R. WmiUV Or. 
8vo ill net. 

AnuoUtiwl BdltloB. ioa 1 a 
aewed U 8d elolk 

MacDonald (Gniaea LLD). 

A £00 K OF BTRIFB, Of TUB FORM 
OF IIIK DIARY Of AM OtD 
HOIJL Poema 18ao, a 

RAMPOLII GROWTBi PROM A 
LONG PUMTBD ROOT beMg 

Tranelatiooe, Mew aed OU (aufaly to 
veratL ehieiy bom theOmiMB , titmt 
with ^A Year'iDury of w Old 

(Yowpao a 

Moffat-CRIOIBTY CRICKiT 
K)i>iBai aad Parodlea By Dvomb 
M irraf With Pit B toftoee hf Mr 
iBAva Lctivoud. , aed 89 

lUaabBtwNHi by the Aolhor QravB 
ivn a id 

Moon-POBMB OP LOVI AMD 
HUME By OmeMMi Wmsumm 
Mimv, Hob F RA.L WMh ParBilt 
lioM^a id 

XorriaCWiuianb 
POSTAL WOMMM'^^ssum 

OMBPlito to 11 wlHMa OtoeeMtob 
pMi tot wMmAS* 

fUBlABflLTPARABMM dlMb 






94 LONGIiiAJ^S AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 


Poetry aod the Dnuna — continued. 


Morris (WnuAMH-eon^miarf 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. 5s. net. 

THE STORT OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THENIBLUNG8. 5s.net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH a Morality. 5s.net 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
uto Eni^h Verse. 5s net j 

THE dSNElDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Vene. 5s net 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME 
TIME KING OF THE >'OLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. TronsUted 
^ WILUAII Mobbis and A. J. 
WTATT. Grown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Oertain of the Pobtioal Works may also 
be had In the following Editions — 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Poimlar Editum. 6 Vols. Dhno, 
2Si. ; at 6a. each, sold separately. 
The same In Tbn Parts, 26s. ; or 
2s. 6d. eaoh, sold sepsntaly. 

' Cheap Bdltion, In 1 vd. Owwn Sfo^ 
6i. net 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
orown Sro, 6s 

V For Mr. WUUam Moms’s Prose 
Wo^ see pp. 27, 86, 88. 

MOrte AithExei an AlUtentife Poem 
of the Fonrtssnih Oentuy. From the 
Uasoln MB. wiIMib by Robert of 
ThomiBB. With IhMnetloB. Notes, 
ttdGksmay. By Mart Bans. Fop. 
Epdi, Sa 6A 


.YBAEDIMGENDB. 



i8e«),8s. 

WEhPWMi OmvB8p>.6i. 


RomaneB.—A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, MA., LLD.. F.RS 
With an Introdnotion by T. Herbert 
Wabbbn, President of Magdalen Col 
lege, Oxford. Grown 8ro, 4s. 6dl. 

Savage- ArmstroiiK. -BALLADS OF 
DOWN. ByG.F.SAVAoa-ABMSTBOiio 
M.A.,jp.£ltt. Orown 8fo, 7a. 6d. 

ShakeBpeare. 

BOWDL£B*8 FAMILY BHAKE- 
BPEARE. With 86 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols Fop 
8vo, 21a. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mart F. Durbab 
82mo, la. (id. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Re 
considered, and In part Reamngctl, 
with Introdnctory Cnapters and a He 
mnt of the Original 1608 Edition 
By Samuil Buvlbb, Author oi 
*BMwb0D’. SvfsKkBrf. 

Stevemon.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By RoBiBt Louis 
Snrimoii. Fbp. 8fo, 5s. 

Wagner. - THE NIBELUNOEN 
RING. By Bighaid WAOna. Done 
into Buglnm Vans to BworALD Ramkiv, 
RA., ot the luMT tample, Barriater-nt- 
Law. Vd. 1. Rhine Odd and Valkyria. 
Grown 8vo^ 4a. 6d. 

WordBWortB.--SSUKKrED POEMS. 
RyAmsirLum. Withr 
Irinrtiqdaeaflr Bydai r 


EhhPhotem f Mo 
IMew^Ulw- 
I IbBIbI UllBnihF 


la Id. 






LONGMANS AND CO:S SfANDASD AND GBNMNAL W^JCL «| 




■6 Id/^GMAJ^S AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GRNtRAL WORKS. 


Fiction, Humour, ttCn—<oftiinu$d. 


Haggard (H. Ridkr). Harte. — IN THE CABQUTNEZ 

ALLAN QUATHHMAIN. With 81 WOODS, wd other StoriM. By BbiiT 
IlluBtrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. M. fikmE. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ALLAN'S WIFE With84Illttiteation8. Hope.— THE HEART OF PRINGESi) 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. OsRA. By Anthony Hops. With 9 

BEATRICE. With Frontwpiete nod Wiluambon 

Vignette. Crown 8vo, 8s. & Crown 8vo, 8s. W 

BIJICK HEART AND WHITE Howd^THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
HEART, md other Stones. Witli 33 BREM|bT®R ^ By Lady Mabil How- 
llluitrationi. Crown 8vo, 6s I Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illuiitntions. ' 
Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. i 

COLONKli tdUARlTCH. V.C With' 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Ciown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. I 

DAWN. With 16 HluitraUou. Crown 
Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

DOCTOR THERNE Cr 8vo. 8s. 6c2. 


Jerome SKB'l'CHES IN LAVEN 
DER BLUE AND GREEN B\ 
Jkhumb K Jbeomb, Anthoi ot 'Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8vo, 3« 6U 

J^oe.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES 
Twelve ol the most beautifhl of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Tiaus- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P W. Jovcb, 
LL.D Crown 8vo, Ss. od. 


BRIG BlilGHTEYES. With 51 Ulna- 
trations. Grown 8io 3s. 6(f. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 16 
lUustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. (kf. 

JOAN HASTE. With 80 llliutntlona 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

LYBBETH. With 26 Illnatmtioiia. 
Grown 8vo, 8s 


Lanff.-A MONK OF FIFE , a Stor> of 
the Days ot Joan of Arc. By Andhbw 
Lamo With IS Illustrations by Hblw yb 
iMaoB. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6tf. 

LeTett.Yeato.-THE CHEVALIER 
D'AURIAC. By 8. UvnT-YBaia 
Crown 8 vd, Ss. 6tL 

Lyall (Edna) 


MAIWA'B REVENGE. Or 8vo,ls.6d. 


MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
84 Dlustrationa. Crown 8vo, 8i. 6J. 

MR. MBESON'B WILL. With 16 
Hlnstntiou. Gkown 8vo^ 8s. 6d 

NADA THE ULY. With 88 Uliia. 
tntwns. Orown Bvo, 8s. BE. 

8HB. With 88 UhMlratlnna down 
Bvo, to. BE. 

BWALbOW. aTsInorthaOTCatlkok. 
WUiillUttitntlaaa dowoBvBiBa 

THE PEOPLE Ot TUB Hnr. With 
IB tUoUnllona. do«iBVB,to.Bd 

THE WtTOBH BEAL. Wtoi U 
lUiHtnliona Otowa toob la to|L 




THE AUIXIBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. Bvo, Is. sewed. 
RmetUatwn Rditum. With 20 Ulna 
trations by LaMOibOT Spud. Or. 
Bvo. 2s a. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A 
TRUTH, Pop Bvo, 1a. MWid, Is. BE. 
oloth. 


DOREEN, no Bloiy of a Oagm. 
Qrown 8vo^ 6a 

WAYPABINOMBN; eatoryorTM. 

liealUia dovmBvo.ea 
HOPE THE HBBMIT ; e Bomnnon pt 
Bonovdola GtowaBvo^la 


Haiehimt-IM THE NAME OP A 
OtotoBiObiE 




LONGMANS AND CO:S STANDAJfO AND GLNMAL WO/fNS, m 


Fiction, Humour, etc.— 


Max XtiUer.-DEUTBCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) Fragni«iit4i from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
P. Max MCluh Thmslated from tlie 
German by O. A. M. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

XelvUle (0. J. Whtti). 


IhedbuUatun 
lira Inieipietar. 

(fiMMi foi Notliiny 
Ihe Queen's Manes 

Grown 8vo, Is. 9d. each. 


Holmby Hoaae 
Kate Coventry 
Dixby dmiid 
Geneial Bouaue. 


X«lTimaxi.-FLOTSAM A Story of 
the liidmn Mutiny By Hiitry Kito^ 
Miukimav. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H 0. Maisit. Orowtt 
8 to, 8s. 6a. 


Xorris(WiuiAM). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD 
Crown 8 vd. 7s 6cf. 


Ko> 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. GRm]i8T0,7s.6ff. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28f. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORU> 
Crown Ivo, 6s. net 

THE STORY OF THE 0L1TTE1UN0 
PLAIN, which baa been ahui oalled 
The Land ef the Living Men. or Tbs 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
Svo, Ss. Bit 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wlierslB is told oomewbnt of the Unra 
of the Men of Bvifdale, their FHendt 
Mr Nelghbonvt thatr Foameu, sM 


Ihcir FolHwa>to-Anna. Wittlm ha 
ftoaenadVant Sqnaie or. Sro, la 

A TALE OP THE BOUSE OP THE 
WULNOICM; aM All the ItodPMli of 
the Mark. Wiittea te Piroao and 
▼ana. Sqnvo crow* liOb It 




Xorrln (WiixiAM)--oMlhiiiai 

THE STORY OF ORBTTIR THE 
STRONG. Transtotod fram the lea. 
landk by £»(nr MAonifieiin end 
WiLUAM Moniitt. Crown !««, la, 
net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
8T0K1EH, and other Talea. Tmw 
Isttfl from the IcelamllB by ElRiKS 
MAonitsMOir ami Wiujam Morriu, 
Crown Hvo. 6s net 

For Mr. WUUam Morria'aFaatiMl 
Works, aaapp, Wand 96. 

NnwniAii (CarodtalI 
LOSS AND GAIN Tbs HUwy of R 
Convert Crown Ivn. fMwM SAL 
IMM, 6s . i*ofmhr Adihea. Ii. 6il 
CAUJ8TA a Tale of tbo Third 
Century Crown Ivob CWenaf Adi* 
fvm. 6i. , /*qp«hir MNHm, At 6if, 

Phimppn.Wollnp,*4lNAP A La. 
geml of the Lom Mmiiiloin. Ny C, 
nuujry»*WoLUiT Hub II *“ ‘ 
Ckown Ivo, Is, Id. 


Bspaond (Wumv 
TWO MEN O MENDIP Or, lew, it 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. O, Slav 

6i. 


.pRlEmsSANDQUim; 

a Tala of the WbUo JUsoi of MoMoa 
B ilni tbo Adeeotnrne of la nM wu and 
harTwoBty.alf fahr MSdSt^ 9f 


iMBdr Er 

Emilt K. RtAMUt 


Crown 


te 

law it 


Bld]n7.»ANNI MAINWaRUNI. te 
Auoi EiMAf , Aniihro of «Tka tMiplr 
Crown loMt ^ 


t.h 


A GUwyaa ad Mu Wirtl 







9S ZONGMANS AND CO S SfANDAXD AND GBNBNAL 


Fiction, Humour, titfi>~-€onHniud. 


Somorrille (B <E ) and Bom , Walford (L. B.). 

(Martdi) a stiff necked GBNEIUTlOh 


80MB EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH K M With 31 IlluMtraUoiis 
byE CB bOtfBBViLLB Crown 8?o, Si. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE Grown 
8vo, U M. 

THE SILVER FOX. Gr 8to, 8t 6d 


Stobbmg ~ PROBABLE TALES. 

Edited by W Stbbbino Gr 8vo.4i (U 

StevenBon (Robfbt Loun). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE Fop* 
8vo, li eewed, 1« 6(2 cloth 

1BE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MB. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES Gr Svo. 8# hd 

MORE NEW ARABUN NIGHTS 
-THE P^NAMlThR By Kdbbht 
L oun 8 TBVBN«iOii and Faxirr van 

* u Ghitt SrsTBHioir Grown Sro, 
8i M 

THE WRONG BOX. By Bobebt 
L oun Stbybbiob and Llotd Ob- 
BOUBiia Crown 6vo, Si. 6d. 


Grown 8vo, 2# Od 
OOUSlNa Crown 8vo. 2i. 6tf. 

DICK NETHERBY Cr. 8vo. 2i M 
IVA KILDARE a Matnmanial Pro 
blem Crown 8?o, 2i. 6d 
LEDDjT HARGET Or. 8to, 2i fid 
MR. SMITH aPart of hie Life. Cr 
8vo. Jf fid 

NAN, and other Stoiiee Grown 8vo 
2i fid 

ONE OF OURSELVES Or. 8fo, fia 
PAULINE Crown 8vo.2f fid. 

* PLOUGHED and other Stonea. Cr 
8vo,2i fid 

THE BABYS GRANDMOTHCR 
Crown fivo. 2e fid 
THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Gr 
fivo Ji fid 

THE INTRUDERS Gr 8vo, 2f. fid 
THEMATCUMARER Cr fivo. 2» fid 
TUB MISCHIEF OF MONICA* Cr 
fivo. 2i fid 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Grown 
fivo, 2i fid 

TROUBLESOME DAUOHTEBR Or. 
fivo. 2i fid 


Snttaar-LAY DOWN TOUR ARMS 
(Dm warn Ihtdm) The Antobio. 
iMphy 7 Ma^a vea TtUInf. By 
MuiViiA von SuffBBB. Tmalatid bj 
T. Houim OtowB fivB^ la fid. 

RyKiaaBwai. 

Otawntro^fia 




Wwd.-0H1 POOB 8CRim« «r 
Ml. WlUMDWijn 

WMt-IDMUND PDIURini. m, 
Tk PUBilr Bnl Oadw B, B R 

War, AmW or • Hdr Bnh vllk IBi 
WIllMovi^'olo. CkwniftM.*fc 

Vtvaaa {Btiiai)i 

■nuROOBBWTiuwraR. mk 





ijOUCUAJ^S AND CO *5 STAADAAD AND QBNPAAL WOitiCS- •» 


Popular Science (Natural ttlstofy, etc.). 


Butler. — OUR HOURBHOLD IN- Hertwia (Rr. OeoeoiH-epiiaMMa 
6ECT& An Aooonnt of the Imeet* 

M found in DwoUing Hoomi. By RBNIZENH OF THB DKBP. Wm 
Edward A. Butub, B.A, BSo. 117 Illuawtlfle*. 

8SS!^i niurtwIwoR O. VOLCANOBS AND BARTHQOAKi 


VOLCANOBS AND BARTHQOAR» 
witbsoinuHtmtioiu. fv.avo.ifoat 


Fnmeeuz (W.). 


WILD AU1MALR OP THB TROPfCa 
WltbMlUttidntiofw. Or.f«o,fo.aC 


THB OUTDOOR WORLD; or. Th« 

Yoong Collffctor'« Hnndbook With Helmholta- POPUUR LECTDRil 


18 PUtm (16 or which arc eolourad), 
and M9 llluKtrationa in th« Toni 
Crown 8ro, dn not 

BUTTERFLIRB AND MOTHS 
(Britmhl. With 12 eolound Plates 
and 241 DliuitFationi in ^ Tsxt 
Crown 8vo, 6a not 

UFE IN PONDS AND STREAMR 
With 8 coloured Platoi and 881 lUno. 
tnkunia in tho Tilt Or. 8?o.6aBit 


Hertwig (l^* ODom). 

THE 8EA AND 1TB liVlNO WON- 
DERa With 12 PbtM and lOB 
Woodonin foro^ 7s. not 

THB TROPICAL WORLD. With • 
PlalM ud 172 Woodentn Svo, 7s. 

Mt 

THB POLAR WCmiDL WUhlMafi, 
• PIntai ttd M WoodmUR 


ON SCIENTIFIC blTIUBCTB. to 
IlniiMAini von llaLMRoim WMh 61 
Woodottta. Svoli. Ch.6«e.ls.dAiiiA. 

Hudson (W. H >1 

NATURE IN DOWNUND. IS PMsi 
and 14 IlliisIrslinM in lha IWit to 

A. D Mo(H)bmI( 7K. 8va, 10s. id M 

BRITIKH BIRDS. With a Otontor an 
Stmetwa and llaasiicatliNi to PsAm 

B. EteDDARD* P.K.M. WithfiPlilii 
(8 of which art Galoniadh and eto 
too lUaatmtkM In lha TmI CMe 
8fi^ia.iai 

BIBD8 IN LONDON. WNhlFPIHn 
and li IRnaUiiliaoi In lha TmI^ hf 
toTAir Hook, A. D. MeCtaesMU 


_ flMdofratoa 
by R. & Lom. tos ISA 

Preeter OBMautss A.K 
UOHT 8CIBNCB FOR liMM 

aSrTi 

*fS£AH^«%SLd8SSSi 
nuam wan » m nw a i 

ChM. M 


TBi BUBIIRBUliaN WOUA 
W|lk*lfa*iall»w£oMa. tiiik 

U Ml. 

anon or tai folak woua. 
rrabirniMMloHb 

WiM m— or TBI TMPKUU. 
fonw wn » mmiiiMi 


T T* 


■ sgjss&iLiaai 



so LONGMANS AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WOEKS. 


Popular Scionce (Natural 

Staai^-A FAMILIAR HIgTORT 
OF BIRDS. By K Btaklit, D.D, 
formerly Bishop of Norwieh. With IdO 
Illttstrttioiu. Grown 8vo, 81. 6d. 

Wood (Rot. J.O.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scription of the Habitations ofAnimals, 
olai^ aocordiM to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 lUnstrationa. 
8vo, 7«. net 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8to, 
7s. net 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 88 
lllttstrations. Crown 8to, 8s. (kf. 

OUT OF DOORS: a Selection 
Original Articles on Praotioal Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations Or. 
8ro, 8s. M. 


History, etc.)— cos/tsodd. 

Wood (Ray. J. 0.>— emtfiuMd. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Desorip 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged frpm ' Homes without 
Hanu '. With 60 lUnstrationa Cr. 
8?o, 8s. 6d 

BIRD UFE OF THE BIBLE. With 
82 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

WqpfeRFUL NESTS. WithSOIlluR- 
tiwaBs. Crown 8vo, 8s. fid. 

HOMES UNDER THE GROUND 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vn, 
8s. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE 
29 Illustrations. Grown 8vo, 8s. 6d 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE 
BIBLE. With iU Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 
28 lllu^tratlollB. Crown Hvo, 2s. 6d. 

SOCIAL HABHATIONS AND PAR 
ASITIC NES'rS. With 18 lUustra 
tions. Crown, 8ro. 2s. 


Works of Reference. 


OwUt— AN ENCTCLOPJBDIA OF Maunder (Samuil)— emtiaiMd. 
ARGHlTECrURB. By Jusiph Gwilt, I 
F.8.A. ReTioed (1868). with altera-' 
tions and Coosidsnble Additions by 
WtaW Pafwobtb. With 1700 Ibi- 
gravmga 8vo, 81s. net 


Maunder (Samuil). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Sumilenwint bi ought down to 1889. 
By Re?. Jamw Wiioo. Fcp. 8?o, Os. 

TREASURY OF OBOORAPHY. 
Physl^ Historioal, Deec rto ti?? and 
PbBMoiL With7MapeaBdl6Flatia 
Fa|i.8?e, Os. 

THB TBBABUHY OF BIBUjDIOW. 
LEDW BytbeBe?.^in^ ‘ 
Wlth 61 ispi^Pla*B 4 ,aa 688 nei 

TBBABinn W SNOWUMiAim 
UHBA»T or BllOTWIl. Af. 

SfiAOt. 

MmuoALiiiumT. 

6a 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindlit, F.B. 8., and T. 
Mourb, Kl. 8. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 8 role. Fcp. 
8?o, 1&. 




Boeat-TUEBAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. COaedOed 
and Arranged eo ae to FadHtoto the 
Kxprmtton of Ideas aid ankt in Utivaij 
OoiuposiUoa By Pma Maia Rooer. 
M.D., F.R.8. Rceonpoaed Sue 
enlaigpd aad tepievad. paitly f 
Aathor'iNetoaamli^iWAlt 
toe Anthes^aSoe, Joi 
Oieei Sfo^ lOa td 


WUMolt^^FOnnAB TABUV tor 
gbtof to f fl e e iat li e Isr aeisitototof toe 
figur IMilinlil. lew»W.e5oBeto 

fiwiltoii QMiatod^1to.«d 



lOAUA/AAfS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND OtNhRAL WORRS. |l 


Children’s Boohs. 


Brown.~THE BOOK OF 8A1KTR 
AND FKIKNDLY BEAliSTR. By 
Abbr F\kurll Bkown. With 8 
lUuatratioiiri )iv Fanny Y. Oort. Or. 
8yo, 4a tni. ueU 

Buokland. TWO LITTLB RUN- 
AWAYS. Yilaptod firom the French 
(ll Loll^ DhsNOYlBI. B> JARlte 
Bucklanu. With 110 IlluitiutiouA by 
Gitili. Akdin. Crown 8vn. tw. 

Corbin and Going.— UK('HI NS OF 
TJ1£ SKA. B} Marii Ov lmtun Cor- 
bin ami < 'HAHi RH Buxton Goinu. With 
Drawiiigh by K 1. BlNifkTT. Oblouif 
4to, ImnuiIh, 3«. (U. 

Crake (Hev. A. D.). 

EDWY TUK FAIR: or, The Flnt 
(*hroiiu le of AtoenduiM. Cruwii 8vo, 

2a. u«t. 

ALFOAR THE DANK: or, The BwwidH 
Chroniclr of jReoeodiine. Crown 
8ro, 2it. not 


Lang (Andrbw). - hr 

THE OKKY FAIRY BOOK. With II 
lllnetiatmua. Crown Nvo, la. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 IllmitratKNi*. Cmwit fl«, 

THE IMNK FAIRY HOOK. WtUi 17 
Uluetmiiuni. Cruwu Hto, Oa 

THE BLUB FOETKY BOOK. With 
100 lUuBtmtkHie. (Town Hvo, 4k 

THE TRUK STORY IUn>K. With 
M lUmitratkma. (jitiwn Hvo, !•. 

THE RED TRUE STORY IMKIR. 
With 100 IlluairotioBR. (>. Hvo, ft*. 

THE ANIMAL groKY IMIOK. With 
07 lUuatnitjotw. Crown Rvu, 0* 

THE RED HOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES With 00 lUneWBttaM. 
Crnwit Ova, 0«. 

THE ARABIAN NIU1I1B ENTER 
TAINMKNTS. WUhOOlUwtmttoiiii. 
(/mwn Hvo, 6i. 


THE RIVAL HEIRS- IwinN the Third 
and lavt Chrooiele of ASeeendtuio. 


T.h 


Cruwn Ovo, 2f. net 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNI. A 
Tale of tbr Gloieter and the Forwd in 
the Deye ot the Borooe* Wan. Cr. 
Hvo, tfar. net 

BRIAN FITZ COUNT. A Story of 
WiUmgfonl (kedo end Iknbertv 
Abbey. CYown Hvo, 3e. net 

Han^ (0. A.).-EdHod by. 

YULE LOOS • EtovoB Stanoe hr ranooe 
Aethorib With 01 lOaibetioaa Cr. 
See. Oe. 

YULB-TIBE YARNS. IW Storfee hjr 
weriott* AMhofi. With 41 PlMtia - 
ttone, Crown Svov la 

XiUg (AsDiunrh-WM hf. 

TBS BLUB FAIRY BOOK. WRkUl 
nioiMiona ONwaBra^ la 

fOB Kn> FAIBY BOOK. With IH 
mu t n lh i Chnwalnaia 


' DALDY'S BOY With Ullwtnitnwb 
GIrown Ovo, 8«. net 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. WHh7 
lUnetrotiooii Ckowu Hvo, Ok net 

THE BERESrORD BkUUL WRh 7 
lUtteimtioiMi. Onwn Hvo, Oa net 

THE HOUSE OF SCRFRtSAL With 
OlUnemUuna. Crown Ik Ml. 


Pnmar(Bomio«>L 

THE ADVKNTURBO OF 
THREE BOLD BABES, HI 
UONOBIA ANB ALIRANllBR. A 
Story in Flotena With S4 O etow v A 
FRMne end SI Ctathae Fntim , 
Ohkif 4to,Saldl 

fBi rUETMIB IKHM OT fl|| 
THREE BOIB BABNK WmjR 
9 kmm mA M C 


FAIBY 


IBY mML 




3a LONGMANS AND CO.*S STANDARD AND GtNERAL WORKS 


Children’s BwAiB—continued. 


XTpton (Flowoi K. and BufSA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A <OOLUWOGO'. 
WldiSlOoloartdPlatea. OUoqgdto, 

6f. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
BIDE. With 81 Ooloand PUtea 
Oblong 4to, (b. 

THE GOLUWOOO IN WAR. With 
81 Gdonxad Platei. Oblong 4to, da 


Upton (Flobihoi K. and Buiha)- 


THE GOLLIWOOO’B BlCYCLl! 
CLUB. With 81 Cdound Platen 
OUongdto, 6f 


THE QOLLTWOOO'S POLAR AD- 
VipTURES. With 81 Ooloiired 
Platea. Oblong 4to, 6i. 

THE VEQE HEN'S REVENGE. WIOj 
81 Coloured Platea. Oblong dto, U 


THE 51LVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, a«. ^ sacH Volume 


ifMli*BjSlr Edwin) laaa and Landa. Qanybaara (Raw. W. A) and Bmraan's 
- - - - /ytry Bav. J. g.) Ufa and Bplatlaa of 

•LPaal. With 46 Uluatrationa. 8f 6(/ 


With 17 Uluatrationa. 8«. 

ms^hot'a («.) Uolnphlaal 
81 . 6 A 

Siilahorii (V.) Eoananla SMIaa. 81. (M. 

(W.) Utarary itadlaib With 


B^ahoPa C 

Strait 


8 vola 8a . each 
Bakar*a (BIr 8. W.) Bight Yaara in (taf Im* 
WithdlUubtrationa. Sa6(^ 

Sahara (BIr B. W.) BlSa and Honnd In 
Saylan. With 6 lllaatratioiia. 8a. 6d. 
BMlng«Sanld«a (Ban. B.) Carloua Eytha af 
SM llddla igia. 8a. 6d. 

. B.) OrIgiB and Da 
- Brola. 


of 

fedLaanh. 


j (W. I.) Salinas or, Roman Soanm 

IndiaABiacf Angna^ WlthBSlUua- 
hwttona. 81 . 6 sL 

lngb«*i (W. I«) Ohartalaas ar, lUnatra- 
Honfe of tha Pnvata Ufa al tba Anemiit 
OMdBL WtthSBlUnMttona. 8e.dA 

"sscwtsst:^ 

wa« 


Dottgall'a(L.)BigganAlltaNovel 8a. 6d 
Doyla'a ( A Oanan) Hlaah Olarfea. ATkle 
ot Monmouth a Reballioii. With 10 
lUnatrationa. 8a. Bd. 

Doyla*a (A Gonan) flm at tha 

Palaatar, and othar Talaa 8a 6d. 

DwH'a (A Oonan) Tha Batagaaat A 
Thle ot the Huguanota. With 98 II 
Inatrataona 8a 6d. 

Daylo’a (A Sanaa) Tha Btaik Ennia 
^ 


of the Bpanuh Armada. 19 vala 8a 
Brf. aaoA 

(A A) Wm BMM In 1 
Irola lOa dA 





LOmMAATS Am C0:s STANDARD AM GB^UtAL imriS. n 


TUB 5 ILVBR UBRARY-rofUimMtf. 

L)OMMr:ft8lMtolL 8f.eA (B* B.) Mi IMM IIJ m 

(J. A.) OstUB, or Wifli^BiBit. WItli 37 fIlw.nL M 

•M htr 9 IlhiiSiSoiu Bv«b*b (M) Ib IM OBiialBB 

& M I Mi aClMr ilBTlM. 8 it. ii. 


rwaiB*! (J. A.j TIm Tvb OhfBlb bT Dm- 
9oyi «n Irish RomBBosof th« iMtOsB- 
tmy. Sff. U 

IBBiUMM BfllBB- 




OMC* ft. B.) UB Bf tiM DBht Bf 

With Portnut 8 t. iiL 


. witbii 

lUostniliBBS. 3 voU ti. M, sash. 

Ban's (iBthMf ) ThB Bmh bI Mbmib 

^ With 9 lUasiimtlBMu Bk id 


as* “ 


llllUSfBlISBB IbM 

OfBflUB'B ( 0 . 0 . f.) JBorBBl Bf tlM'MbrlBB'(ft.)TlMft^ tf Br BMBlJh 
BaliBB Bf Bteg OBBrtft IT^ Blai AvtobMgrBphr. WithPBrInIt. ftBid 

WUllBm IYh Mi OOBOI TiBiBrtB. BIbM BBi 

8 sols. 8t. 6i. BMh. pJtr»lt Br 84. 

I B mii. 


BaiiBri«B (B. B.) AUi 

With 20 niuBrBtioiiB. 

BaiiBri'BjB. B.) CbIbmI ftMfltBi,» vVbL'V iSl 
V 4). t B wIb of CSoviitnr Llfs. WIfli ib i ^ im msM 

Frontbpisoi ud 8^84. | 'IKlf 

BaMsHhi (B. B.) OBMBtBB. With loj buj CabwInL Ib 84. 

inwtntkniB Ib 8d ^ Bb IU bwi’ S (ftiliftiil 

BMiMTi (B. B.) BiIb Bitjht^PBB. j BIMVf bT Ifti blilM ttMMf it 
With 51 nioBtraaBM. Ib 84. lWr<B 8 bbIb Ib id iMh, 

‘■• /wr 


(B. B4 BUM'S 1 
IUimMIoiib. if id 


Ib id 
Bb With 


WtUi lB|gM(B.P.)nBftsMtfOtt*AlMli*t 
IhB BsmrtivB of B BMih IMT tNMBi 

BBthBllitVtlslBBiof. 1 Wiid WBk 

mBps-dami mrsti iM, ikftd 




"sST^Wlff'l?’] 

BMMWS QL B.) tBi 

WXk liUssInBoM 
B.) 

■li ' 

• (ILB.)I^' WHil M 
I Ib id 

SUpnVBfMH. BB BBb 

m mpm 


(B. f.) 

■oals a BanBttvs af B ini t _ 
KadaOr, WaMm TIM MtfiM 
<Wt With B Map bMI M mSB 
ftSM iBid ^ 


"TSSSafi!.^ ? jSSSLi!?^^ 

*TCiS C * Tiy *'' 
'’TthfSP*'' 




S4 COWMANS AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS, 


THE SILVER UBkARY-^ontmued. 


Uatft (A*) OuUom ud Myth: StudiM 
of Early Usage and Belief. 8s. 6d, 
Luig*s (k,) Cook Lam and Oommon- 
Sense. 8s. M. 

Uiid*B (A.) A Honk of rifot a Story of 
the Diys of Joan of Aro. With 18 11- 
InstratioiH 8s. 6df. 

LanO (A.) The Book of Droami and 
Ohoets. 3s. 6tf. 

Loii (J. A.) and Clutterbnok*! (WJ.) B.C. 
1187, A Ramble In Brltteh Oolnmbla. 
Wilh MapNand75111astrationa 8s td ^ 
LeYott-Toata* (8.) The OhoYaller I 
0*Anrlao. 8s. W. i 

Maoaii1ay*s (Lord) Complete Works, j 
With 12 Portraits. ' Albany * Edition. 
12 vols. 8s. 6d. each. 

Haoaulay’a (Lord) Baaays and Lays of^ 
Anolent Rome, ete. With Portrait and 
4 IHnstratinna to the * Lays'. 8a. 6ii. | 
Haolood*a (H. B.) Hlenonta of Banklnl. 
8i. 6d. 

Harbors (Baron da) Homolii^ Tynans- 

lated. 2 vols. 7s. 

^arehman's (J. 0.) Honwlii of Sir Hdnry 
Haveloek. 8s. M, 

Horlvale’B (Doan) History of the Romans 
andorthoBmplro. Svols. 8s 0d.each. 
Horriman's (H. B.) Flotmm : a Story of 
the Indian Mntiny. 8s. W. 
HUI*B(l,B.)FoUtloalBooaomy. Sadd. 
Hlll*i(J.B.)ByaiimofLoglo. 8s. dd. 
■Ilmr^ (Ooo.) Conntry Ptaasareo: the 
Chromole of a year euefly in a Garden. 
8s. 6d. 


Proctor's (R. A.) Our Plaeo among lafl- 
nitleat a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Tinn 
with the Infinities around us Sv ^ 

Prootor'B (R. A.) Other Buns than 
Onri. 8s. 6d. 

Proetor*s (R A.) Light Bolenee for 
Lelsnre Honrs. First Series ds 6d 

Pvootoj^ (R^A^ Rough Ways made 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Wan In 
Bolenee. 8s fid* 

Proctor's (R. A.) Hyths and Harvals 
of Astronomy. 3s fid 

Proctor's (R. A.) Ratnre Btudics. 3 b fid 

Proctor's (R. A.) Lelsnre Readings. B\ 
R A PROCTQR, EDWAHI) tl ODU 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Fohtbh 
and A. C RaNTAHD. With lllustn 
ttoua 8e. fid. 

Roaaattl'a (Haila P.) A Bhadov of Dante. 
8s. dd. 

Bmlth's (R. Booworth) Oarthags and the 
te^glnlana. With Maps, Plans, etc 

Btanlcy's (Bishop) Fhmillar History of 
Birds. With 160 niustrations 8s dd 

Btephon's (Laolio) Tho Playgeennd of 
Bnropo (Tho Alps), With 4 lUustra 
tions. As. dd. 

Btevenson's (R. L.) Tho BIranga Case of 
Dr. Jokyll and Hr. Hydo; with other 
FaUes. 8s. dd. 

BtOYunomJfc M •Jl («•) 

The Wrong Ben. 8c. dd. 


Hansen's (P.) The Plrd Oreaslag of BtSYonoon (BoM. Imnis) and Msnnoon'O 
Oreanmnd. With 148 lUusMloiie and (Ihnny iBBdoOfllt)HocuHovAinMaa 
aMap. 8c. dd. Rights. -Tho Dynamiter. 8a. dd. 

thIlUppniWoliey'S (a) Rnmi » TMwIpvi'b (8hrH*0.)fhe HnrtpHMwp 

of IheLanellonntaiB. With IBwm- eC Ohnitai la mes Pol la OdL 

(Hmow *.) th. mmm m 

(•. M iMBt fc m mtdi • u. u. 

SM*. Oh. «. U MM InWI* 
Piaotec^tB. JL)thnBi9nimef amen* Witt ll JBMtnilMna la ddL 
^ ^ Whod'B llBN. IL ttl r iw 

Witt ghjgrStmTTL ddL ~ ' 

m wy ^nyM* yg ^Dem Witt 


Pieetor>h(i.A41he 




lOJVGAiAm AND CO *S STANDAM AND GANMJtAl WOitXX H 


Cookery, Domettic Menagenieiit etc. 


Aoton.-MODBBM COOKSRT By Bt fialU 

fSTsvoT OABDBNINOX U MOM. 

rep evo, «s. w. 


HMWin - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOirt 01 ]<00D, with TMfld and 
ficouomKaJ Reoipei For Scboole 
Hoiiim and CImsw for Teohaioai In ' 
strnctioii By M G Anowm, Biplo- 
mate (Fint Glaat) of tho National Union . 
for thi lechnioal Training of Womon, 
«tc Grown Svo, la 


Ashby -HEALTH IN THE NUB^ 
SERY. By HisiT Ashbt, MD. 
P B.G P With 26 lUnatntioiia. Gr 
8to, 8a not 

Bull (THonaa, M.D ). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY Fop 8fo. 
aewed la 6d » oloih gilt odgoa, Bi | 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE Fopi8vo,a«wod,l4 8A. 
doth, gilt odgM, Si not 


OARDENINgX U mode. F^ Ira, 
Part 1 . Vegrtablra U lA PartH, 
FrniU la wL 

NATIONAL VIANDS X LA NODE. 

I F<^ 8 vA kf 

' NEW LAID BOOS. Po^ Ira^ la. 6A 

OYSTERS X U MODA Thii Ira, 
li. W 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X U 
MODA Fop. Ira, la lA 

SAVOURUSAUMODA Fealra, 
la. lA 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X U 
MODA Ftp. Ira la Id 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DflIHBI A 
U MODA Fop. Ira, la. «A 

TEMPTING DISHMI FOR SMALL 
INCOMER Fop. Iro, la. Al 

WRINKIJW AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD (Xvwnlvai, 
la. 6A 

|LMr.-MAIORB OOOEBRY. By & 

LSomflean. Mrao, la. ^ 


Dw BeUa (Mna.). 

CAKES AND OONFECnONS X LA 
MODE Fep. Ira, la 6A 


DOGS AMaaaalforAMlMn. Flp. 
Ira^la SA 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
XU MODA Flp. Ira. U «A 

DnSHSTD VEOBTABUS X LA 
mST Fly. frPd, U AA 

DRlNn X LA HODA ffap. ^ 
U Id. 

ENTMEES X LA MODA F||l SiA 
U,IA 

PLOMAL DBOOAATI0IIA B^bSiA 
la. SA 


U VBRPOOL SOBOOL OF COOMEMY 
RBCIFSBOOA Qrawalra.la.IA 

MANUAL OF THE FRINCIFUMOF 
PRAOnOAL OOOARRV. vmm 
Ira, U 

Pbok.-OOOENEY FOR THE IMA* 
BfelC. V. A Ml MiaFMA 
WMFtaiMilflk. PaYY. Ih^Sai, 
EaSA 




LOmMA/fS AJ^D CO:S STANDAM AND CSNBDAl WOAMS, 


The Pliie Arts and Mode. 


Bunu end Oolsnso. — liVlKO 
AMATOMT. By Omil L. Bubmi, 
R»B.A., wd Bobsbt J. Ck)Livio, M A., 
M.P 40 Platcb, Hi X 8{ iai., MMdi 
PlatB oontaining Two FiguxM— (a) A 
Notnral Male or Female Fware, (o)^i 
liffle Figure Aaatomiied. liia Pomlio. 
7e Off. net 

aamlin.~A TEXT-BOOE OF THX 
HISTORY OF ARGHITBCTUBB. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A M. With m 
IlluatratioDs Grown 6?o, 7«. 

Hawsis(Bev.H R.). 

MU810ANDM0RAIB. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numaroue Ulna- 
trationa. Faoaimilet and Diagxama 
Crown 8to, 8«. net 

MY MUSICAL LIFE With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 8 Dluatra- 
"" Grown Saw, da. net 


Btdshf Head sad LongsiAii.- 

SAMPLERS AND TAPISTTRY EM- 
BBOIDERIBB. ByHANQUi B. Huns, 
LL.B i alao *11ie Stitohery of the 
Same,* by Mra. Hiad, and * Foreign 
Sampler!,* by M» G J. Lomomax. 
With 80 Reproduetiona in Colour and 
40 niuatrattoBS in Monoohrome. 4io, ; 
d28i.net 

HISTORY OF MO-I 
IN MUBia By John Hvllax. 
See, It dd 

Xlmi^er.-^HI8T0RY0F FRENCH 
AOT^100>]86lL ByBouG KiMoaLar. 
ieo,ikadii«t 

-LBOTOBK ON HAH-| 
‘r O, A, “ 


tn, Wn 


Haeaygge.ag 



Morris (WiLUAM>-^e 0 ii 4 MiiMl. 

AN ADDRESS DSLIVEBED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING 
HAM MUNICIPAL SGHOOL OF 
ART ON 21n FEBRUARY, 1894 
8vo, 29. 6d net 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Leotnie delivend at 
Burdkm Town Hall on 18th Ootobv, 
im. 8T0,2i.8dnet 

SOME HINTS OK PATTERN- DE- 
SIGNING a Leetnre delivend at 
the Working Men'a College, London 
on 10th Deoembtf, 1881. 8vo,29.W 
Bet 

AKGHITECTURB AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papen read baton the Society for the 
Protection An^nt Bnildinge. 1884 
andl808. 8vo, 8a. 6d. net^ 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBEBS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHlBmON SOCIETY 
With a PnCua by William Mosaia. 
Crown 8vo, 2i. Oe. net 


Blohtsr.-LBCTURBB ON THE NA 
TIONALGALLBRY. ByJ.P. Rioem. 
With 80 Plain and 7 lUvMIOni la 
the Test Okown 4t^ Ok. 

Vnn DTke.-A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY Of PAINTING. Bydeo 


0. Van Dm 
OmwnSvo,dL 


With US 






Lommuts AttD co,'s standaiu> AMb naMMAnt mnux m 


MIscfllliiMom «Ml Critkil Wcrlok 


BaMhot.- 
WAIOB StMiOT. Wilk Pgttndt 


uraRAjtxsiTOin. ^ 

Qrom 8 to, 8f 9d, mdh 


^-KDUOATIOK AND LIF* 

Tnm and Ad d rw m . Br JaiiM H 
BaUB,MA.,LL.D. 0im8fOk4aM 

Baring-OonML— OUBIOPg ICTTHB 
OF TBB ICIDDLB AGBB 1^ Bav & 
Babim»Goou». OrmSfo, ai.M. 

BaynM-BHAUBPEARB BTUDm. 
and olhar Eiiaja. By tha lata TiroifAi 
Bpiwgbr BaTsaa, LLB . LL D With 
a Blographioal PNlaoa hf PMfHMr 
Liwia Gampoll. Grown 8fo» 7 <l td. 

Boyd (A.K.H.) {•A K.H.B.*). 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 
OOUNTBT PARSON. Qnwm Sva^ 
Sa td 

OOMMONPLAOl PBIL080PHXR. 
Ckown Svo^ Sa. Id 

OBinCAL nSAtS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON OrmSfoSaed 

1A8T COAST PAYS AND MR- 
ifoRIK Clown Sfo. 8a «d 

LANDBOAPI, OHUROBB AND 
MOBAUmk Qmm8vo^8a8d| 

LB8UB1 HOURS Of TOWN. Omni 
8fo.8a8d 


BuUsr (SaMoibHaMlMiiMd 

TBB lUAD OF HOMBR. 
randa^ Into IMbib PiaaalwtA 
naa of thnaa that oMOOt i«i4 tia 
anginal Grown 8v«, 7a Id 


THBODYSSBY Bwdiwd trti 
Uah Pmaa te thi M M 
aannat raad tha ar%M. WMh 4 
Mapaaad71llnafenliawa Ska /A id 

SHAKBSPBARrS SONNBII. 
aldarad, and topait Riaftihgi-, 

OhArittM MBtaFtTHB ANNtPUk 
AND DlOSnr. hSaf a CMSanB 
firtar af (liaritlHita w atiOaliMiR 
Matrapalia With an latndnallaii l| 
C 8 l IM S i M al M y to thaCawnaS J 
tha Olarilr OrpMlwta S idd y. LiO- 
daw. SitHia 


IMokla8O».-KlJI0 A R TSr UR 
COsSSlRaL BW BmSiiw 
anoM, MD WSh 8 
Clows iaa 4 a id 


Wwwad-THBANqglT 


nmaini, wuNMf SSSi& 


14B8B0N80P MlDDUAOd 
•io»8a8d 

OUE lERUI UKBL Two 

Owws ifo. ia id aodu 

laORBAniM OP A 
^f35Sr. ThfiiSwB 
ididwiiE 

MS^F fSaMSh^i 

. OwmSii^lw 


■a&^WSs^fSa 

Di|o'. Chowsiva^ia 

„ ^ibyOkiMl 

ONNIwilivlAidSlA 

aii 



36 LOti/OMANS Am CO:S STANDARD AND GtNRkAl WORKS, 


MItcellaneous and Critical Workswaa/iHUdd. 


With 


JaflbriM (Rtaaiui). 

FIELD A»D HEDGEROW. 

Pocindt Grown 8vo, «r M 

THE STORY OF MY HEART my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Pretaoe by 0. J. Lokomam. I 
Grown 8vp, St. wL 

RED DEER. With 17 llluatratioui by 
J. Graaltor and H. Tunalt 
G rown 8vo, St. 6d 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD With 
Portrait from the Bust m Saliabury 
Gathed^ Grown 8vo, St (Ut 

WOOD MAGIC : a FaUe. With Fron- 
tiapieM and Vimetti by S. V. & 
Grown Sro. Si. M. 

Jekyll (Girteudi). 

HOME AND GARDEN! Notia and 
Thoughts, Praotioa] and Oritieal, of a 
Worker in both. WHh SS llluatra* 
ttoiu troin Photographa by the Author. 
Svo, lOi, 6d. net 

WOOD AND GARDEN Ndtea and 
Thoughts, Praotioal and Critled. of a 
WorlSng Amateur. With TlAglo- 
* grapha, Svo. lOt. Sd. net 

JolmsoB (J. A J H ). 

THE PATENTEES MANUAL: a 
TMie on the Uw uid Praottee of] 
Lettere Patent Svo, 10a 6d 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATBNIB FOR INVENTIONS 
With a Rm^t of the Patents Acts 
of 1888, isfi^ 1886 and 188R Grown 
8v«k8a6d 

Jojpa--THB ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
or IRISH names OF PLAG& By 
P. W. JoTCE. LLXk S vola Qrown 
ItaiSaWAh. 

tawtAMn • 
armn m ibas 

fi9,lM»SE«dnit 

BOOI8 AND BOOKMEN. 
fWourod MpaiadlTll 
Vep. Ivo^ la. lUL iHl. 


Ziang (AiroRBW)>-(sonftMued. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fbp 
8vo, 2t 6d net 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE With Portrait 
ot the Author Oroam 8vd, 2t. 6d 

COCK LANE AND OOMMON-SENSE 
Crown Svo. 8t. 6d. 

THE B^X OF DREAMS AND 
GMOB^ Grown Svo, 8 a 6d 

Kadden.-iTHE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE a Study ol 
Shakespeare ami Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon D. H. Madden 
V lue-Chauoellor ol the University ot 
Dnbhn 8vo, 16s. 

XarYon.-H0W THE GARDEN 
GREW By Maud Maryun. With 4 
lliiiHtrations by Gordon Bowki. Or. 
Svo, R». net 

MtatthewR (Bkanobr) 

NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. Fop. 
Svo, 1«. 6d net 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORT 
STORY. Fcp. Svo, U 6d. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon F) 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Reoeiit Eseaya and 
Addreseea Orown Svo, 6a 

VoL II. Biographical Biiaya Crown 
Svo, 6f. 

VoL III. Bsuys c 
Literature Grown SvOk 6a 

Vol. IV. Bwayn on Mytholagy and 
Folk LonTorown 8vo^ 6a 

INDU: WHAT GAN ITTBACB U8I 
Grown 8vo^ 6a 

GONTRIBUTION8 TOTHEEOEiNOB 
QFMYTHOLOGY. Sink IvaHk 


Ammm 
wwi a 


MlkMr.-QQDimT . 
tta Chfuni^ of a Ym < 



ByWHAHMlIdHaa 




lOV(7Af4NS 4Ni> CO A ST4NUikO 4ND Ohi\kit4i WOikC$. 


MteceUanaouc and Critical Works-AMdimari* 

Pollook -^ANS AOBTRN hm Con Btophttu. — RtOHia tin laa 
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